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OR 12 years Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives have been keeping 

172 spinning frames at Chiquola Manufacturing Company 

Mill, Honea Path, S. C., operating at the highest point of efficiency 
and production. 
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On the new spinning frames now being installed in the 1928 addi- 
tion, Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives have again been selected. 


Another recognition of Link-Belt performance. 


See us at the Southern Textile Exposition, Space No. 212-A 
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Shoppers ... hundreds of them! Shoppers 
... thousands of them! Shoppers hurrying 
past windows and counters! Shoppers 
catching only a fleeting impression of your 
product ...and catching that impression 
not from the hosiery but from the package 
you display it in. 


Kaumagraph’s Lithographic Department 
gives hosiery an attractive setting .... an 
attractive setting that sells merchandise. 
That is why so many prominent manufac- 
turers (names on request) are turning to 
Kaumagraph for every lithographic re- 
quirement... from the very design of the 
package to the finished lithographic pro- 
duct. Ask Kaumagraph to show you how to 
put more sales appeal into your packing. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 
200 Varick St., New York City 
Boston .. Chicago .. Philadelphia .. Charlotte, N.C. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. . . Paris, Ont. . . Paris, France 
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No Longer 
an Experiment 


The Casablancas System of Long Draft Spinning 
has passed the experimental stage on both sides of | 
the Atlantic. | ; 
















It has been in wide practical use in European cotton 
mills for several years with great success. It has 
been thoroughly tried out in America under every- 
day mill conditions, North and South, and has proven 
what it can do. 


Long Draft Spinning 


and the startling economies and improvements in 
yarn quality resulting from this new system have 
been demonstrated so many times they are no longer 
open to question. 


sc tate oe te 


What it is doing for others it will certainly do for you | 
if you give it the chance. 


You can see this system in practical operation in 
several mills not far from yours. 


Why not look it over? | | 


You are cordially invited to inspect the Casablancas System at the 
Victor-Monaghan Company, either at the Monaghan Plant at Green- 
ville, S. C., or the Apalache Plant at. Greer, S.C. We also extend ; 
an invitation to visit the Piedmont Mfg. Co. at Piedmont, S. C. | 


AMERICAN CASABLANCAS CORPORATION 


12 Pearl Street, 66 Leonard Street, 
Boston, Mass. New York City. 
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EIGHTH SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION 
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YFLECTING by its ; ? F , ~— 
R' LECTI = 2 : N this drawing of Textile Hall, at Greenville, S. C., the _ e Expositio 

own expansion the tre- artist shows clearly how the building, physically, depicts} wortli-while for the exhibit 
mendous growth of the tex- the ever-expanding textile industry in the South. The ey th aie a ve the largest 
‘le ind ea ee original main building at the left several years ago became ; 7 cb 
tle - ustry in the ‘ ‘“) too small, and the permanent annex to the right was neces- ‘*''@Ndance during the week 
the Eighth Southern Textile sary. In addition to this, the second annex, or third unit thiat jas ever patronized the 
Exposition will be held at of the exposition buildings, was required to provide accom- | a hse  sredi: ‘ 
: Sea modations for those desiring exhibit space. : iPS 
its permanent home, Textile sacle dil Mate eek es 
Hall, in Greenville, S. C., NER LC AS TTA RLS NI AREER IEE 7-2 omen sca a eapnamyAn om out reservat he Expo 
during the week of October 15th to 20th inclusive. Aceord- sition draws its attendance from all classes of textile repre- 
ing to plans, this will be unquestionably the best ever held. sentatives, all the way from mill owner to operative. Ther 


Certainly it will be the largest, late applicants finding it 
necessary to take space wherever available. The “Standing 
Room Only” sign assuredly could be appropriately placed 
over the Manager’s door. 

By thus filling every available exhibit space, the Ex- 
position is a striking tribute to the industry with which it 
is affiliated and for which it is held. Overflowing the com- 
modious building originally erected to house it, the Ex- 
position has spread to fill not one, but two large annexes; 
and thus it typifies the expansion and development of cot- 
ton manufacturing in the South. 

It is almost superfluous to say that the exhibits in the 
Exposition will be those of manufacturers of and dealers 
in all kinds of machinery, equipment and supplies appli- 
cable to the cotton mill. More than the usual number of 
operating exhibits will be conducted—and every exhibitor 
will strain every effort to present the latest, most modern 
and efficient products possible. There will be an excep- 
tionally large number of new ideas displayed and exhibited 
at the Show this year for the first time. 
stitution, the mill men have regarded the Show as the one 


Ever sinee its in- 


opportunity for most of them to “freshen up” on the new 
developments in machinery and equipment. 

The largest number of individual exhibitors on record, 
to oceupy a total floor space of practically 50,000 square 
feet; many of which have been regular features since the 
first show, with others taking part for the first time—the 
usual bi-ennial situation on the usual enlarged scale. 





has been no Exposition of this character for two years, now 
—two years that have been important ones, in many re- 
spects, in machinery and equipment development—and the 


interest of the mill men of the South has been especially 
whetted for the occasion. 

Unquestionably, also, there will be a considerable num- 
ber of New England manufacturers who will take this op- 
portunity to come South to visit the Show and inspect 
plants at the same time. 

All in all, from the standpoint of the Exposition itself, 
and the attendance, every past record will, beyond doubt, 
be broken. 

In passing, it might be said that many veterans visit 
ing the Show will marvel, when they stop to contrast the 
Exposition with the first one—held a comparatively few 
years ago just across the street, Dy temporary arrangement. 
The Exposition has become truly a definite institution in 
southern cotton manufacturing, keeping pace in its amaz- 
ing development. 

Aside from the Exposition itself, there will be, as usual, 
an elaborate program of meetings and entertainment dur- 
ing the week. Chief in importance among the meetings 
will be the semi-annual convention of the Southern Textile 
Association, to be held on Friday of Show Week, Septem- 
ber 19th. 


der not to detract from attendance at the Show, Secretary 


A valuable program has been arranged. In or- 


Gregg has scheduled only one session, On Friday morning, 


the features of which can be found on the follow 


Ing page. 
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Features of S.T. A. Meeting Program 


HE semi-annual meeting of the Southern 

Textile Association will be held at the Poin- 
sett Hotel, Greenville, S. C., on Friday morning, 
October 19th. Only one session will be held, 
to permit the delegates ample time to inspect 
the Exposition. Carl R. Harris, president, and 
L. L. Brown, vice-president, will be in charge. 
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following items: 


of the hotel. 


William G. Sirrine, President of 
Textile Hall Corporation. SE 


This session will be followed by the Association luncheon, 
in the main dining room of the Poinsett Hotel. For this 
occasion, a local Greenville committee, headed by Edwin 
Howard and Lee Harris, will provide some thoroughly 
enjoyable entertainment. These men handled the enter- 
tainment features of the luncheon at the 1926 meeting, 
which is remembered pleasantly by all who attended. A 
dance in honor of the Association will be conducted in the 
Poinsett Ball Room on Friday evening. 

Each day of Show Week has been designated especially, 
and a chronological outline of the program, with details, is 
as follows: 

Monpay, OPENING oF Exposition at 10 A.M., by Pres- 
ident William G. Sirrine. 

Turspay, Master Mecuanics’ Day. On Tuesday morn- 
ing, in the ball room of the Poinsett Hotel, the Master 
Mechanics’ Division of the Southern Textile Association 
will hold a session, under G. T. King, superintendent of 
power, Lancaster Cotton Mills, Lancaster, S. C., who re- 
cently was appointed chairman of the division. The after- 
noon and evening will be spent by the master mechanics 
and engineers in visiting the Exposition. 

WEDNEspDAY, AMERICAN Society oF MrecHANICAL EN- 
GINEERS Day. A meeting of the Textile Division of the 
Society will be held on Wednesday, with Alex Dow, presi- 
dent of the organization, as honor guest. James W. Cox, 
Jr., of New York City, chairman of the division, will be 
in charge. Fred R. Low, editor of “Power”, will also be 
present. A Red Cross “Carnival Ball” will be held follow- 
ing the Show on Wednesday evening. 

THurRspAy, ARKWRIGHT Day. This day designated in 
honor of the Research Group of the Southern Textile As- 
sociation, whose officers will meet on Thursday evening. 

Fripay, SOUTHERN TexTILE AssociaTion Day. 

SaturDAY, OPERATIVES’ Day. It is always customary 
for hundreds of the mill operatives in the plants in and 
around Greenville, to throng to the Exposition on the clos- 
ing day. The Exposition will be formally closed at 6 P. M. 
on Saturday. 

As usual, suitable decorations will make the Exhibit 


“Progress” will be the theme of the meet- 
ing, which will have among its features the 


Address by Herbert G. Beede, secretary, Fales & 
Jenks Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

‘*‘The Advantage of the High Speed Roller Spindle,’’ 
by R. H. DeMott, general sales manager, S K F In- 
dustries, Inc., New York City. 

‘‘New Fabric Constructions Made from All-Celanese 
Yarns and Celanese in Conjunction with Other Fibres,’’ 
by Robert G. Dort, fabric department, Celanese Cor- 
poration of America, New York City. 

‘‘Labor Extension System,’’ by P. A. Smith, gen- 
eral superintendent, Manville-Jenckes Co., Gastonia, 
N. C: 


Reports on New Inventions, and from the Various 
Division Chairmen of the Association, 


The meeting will adjourn for an Association 
luncheon to be served in the main dining room 
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Miss Bertha M. Green, Secretary 
of the Exposition Company. 


Hall attractive. One interesting feature to note is that the 
illumination of the hall will be secured from a new up-to- 
the-minute lighting system, consisting of 99 300-watt Glas- 
steel diffusers, which has been installed in the building. 
The system was designed by George Wrigley, of J. E. 
Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C., and G. E. Park, illumi- 
nating engineer for the National Lamp Works, Charlotte, 
N. C. All the wiring costs were contributed by the South- 
ern Textile Corp. The Glassteel diffusers were donated 
by the Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., the Ivanhoe Division 
of the Miller Co., the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
and the Wheeler Reflector Co. The lamps were donated 
by the National Lamp Works. 

Aside from the immediate practical value of good 
lighting as an aid to the Exposition, the lighting system 
will constitute a display in itself, as indicating the type of 
illumination adaptable to the textile mill, and demonstrat- 
ing its possibilities. 

As has been customary upon the occasion of previous 
Expositions, many mills will follow the practice of. send- 
ing their overseers, superintendents, and other operating 
executives to the Show in groups, on different days. This 
arrangement permits all executives and sub-executives in- 
terested to attend the Exposition without a disruption of 
the operating organizations at home, and makes the at- 
tendance from each mill more representative. 

It is understood that the Exposition this year will at- 
tract an unusually large number of mill men from Texas 
and other states somewhat outside of the central manufac- 
turing sections, as well as an unprecedented number of 
men from more convenient points. 

In spite of the week’s intense activity, many will find 
opportunity for outside diversion. The golf courses and 
other privileges of the Greenville country clubs will, as in 
the past, be available for visiting mill men and exhibitors. 

President William G. Sirrine has engaged one entire 
floor of the Poinsett Hotel to accommodate visiting mill 
executives, it is announced. As usual, many of Green- 
ville’s best homes will be open to Exposition delegates 
who do not have regular hotel accommodations. 
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Physical Examination for Employees— 


IS IT FEASIBLE ? 


In Beginning a Discussion of Industrial 
Relations, This Timely Phase of the 
Subject is Presented 


By W. M. McLaurine 


cial and social life many people are prone to think 
that the race is growing weaker because our charitable and 
other institutions are constantly crowded, and it seems that 
the ills of mankind are untold and increasing. Yet the 
mortality tables of our insurance companies, which are 
perhaps our safest barometers in measuring the probabili- 
ties of human life, are constantly raising the expectancy of 
the duration of life of the average man. 

With the idea of salvaging material resources that has 
been occupying such a prominent place in industrial lite 
in recent years there has been an idea of salvaging hu- 
man life, and this idea has been adopted not alone by the 
medical profession and social agencies of the state and na- 
tion, but society by and large has adopted the idea, and 
perhaps today no agencies are so scientifically and method- 
ically executing this program as are our industries. 

The old idea of welfare work has been outgrown. The 
term is practically obsolete; the connotation of its defini- 
tion is entirely too narrow to express the modern idea; for 
the lack of a better expression the term Industria] Rela- 
tions is now used to cover a multiplicity of activities that 


[ THIS stress and strain period of industrial, commer- 


are carried on by employers and employees in this satv- 
aging process. 

To try to discuss the various ramifications of this term 
in one paper would be entirely too ponderous and tedious, 
so the writer desires to call to the attention of industrial- 
ists a discussion of two phases of industrial relations, 
namely: A physical examination as a prerequ'site for em- 
ployment, and the value of health for the industrial com- 
munity. 

The policy of requiring a physical examination for em- 
ployment has been an idea among textile manufacturers for 
a long period of time, but for many obvious reasons it has 
never been incorporated to any great extent as a part of 
the industrial program. Re- 
cently, however, there is a 
growing tendency aimong 
many of the large textile 
mills of the South to require 
a physical examination. 

The question of health 
has attained a different 
slant from what it was in 
the old days. The old idea 
was to cure the sick man; 
the new idea is not only to 
eure the sick man but to 
prevent the well man from 


grams for the mill. 


Following this discussion of the use of physical 
examinations for cotton mill employees, Mr. Me I 
Laurine will, in the next issue of COTTON, carry the 
thought, logically, into a consideration of health pro- 
In this succeeding article will be 
pointed out some of the ways which progressive mills 
have successfully adopted in raising and maintaining 
among employees, and the influence of health in pro- 
ducing not only happy, contented citizens, but more 
efficient producers as well. 

Photographs depicting actual practice in a well- 
known southern mill will be used for illustrations, giv- 
ing evidence of how this phase of the new Industrial 
Relations problem is being met at this plant. 


weak. 


Joarhs - t} } 
Perhaps the insurance companies have done more than 


becoming sick, and to safeguard those phvsically 


any other agency to popularize the physical examination 
idea. We can remember the time when insurance agents 
were termed a nuisance, and insurance was one of the lux- 
uries and, therefore, one of the unnecessary possessions of 
life, but today, in our comp!ex civilization with so many 
physical and financial hazards, we find that the truly rep- 
resentative insurance man peéiforms a necessary and whole- 
some service to society. His examinations, studies and re- 
ports have brought to the attention of the industrialists 
the wonderful opportunities made possible in efficiency 9f 
production and in the happiness of human life through the 
plants having the physical information of its emplovees 
available, with proper supervision for their eare. . 

Many people have an idea that a physical examination 
implies a rejection of people who are not physieally sound, 


but such is a fallacy. It does mean the rejection of cer- 


tain types of totally unfit, 
but there are many people 
who are not physieally 
sound that are very capable 
and thoroughly e‘ficient in 
the industrial op- 


portunities of life. 


many of 


Recently the writer had 
tak with 
mill 


managers who are requiring 


opportunity to 


several large textile 
a physical examination for 
One mill ex- 


mill 


employment. 


ecutive stated that his 
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had standardized a form of 
examination in accordance 
with the physica] qualifica- 
tions necessary for its em- 
ployees in their various re- 
lationships in the plant. 
After examining the appli- 
cants, they were put into 
one of four standard group- 
ings established by the mill 
according to the physical re- 
quirements of the plant, and 
according to the physical 
strength and weakness of 
Group (1) 


was what they called their 


the applicant. 


physically perfect group; 
employees that were capa- 
ble physically oft occupying 
any of the most extreme 
positions necessary in the 
operation of a plant. Group 
(2) represented those who 
had some slight deficiencies, 
but whose placement would 
require discretion. Group 
(3) represented those of 
somewhat weaker physical 
nature, who had first possi- 
bilities of being developed 
into Group (1) or Group 
(2) under proper medical 
and plant supervision; or 
those who could fill certain 
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A Typical Physical Examination and Employment Report Card. 


HE PROMINENT southern mill which uses the above 

card has a complete record of each employee. On 
the front side, shown at the left, the name and age of the 
employee is shown, and information giving the number in 
the family, names of workers, and relatives already in ‘the 
service of the mill. It also shows from what cotton mill or 
town the employee came, the period of employment at each 
of the mills, and any other records deemed advisable. A 
history of the re-employment of the operative by the mill 
can be shown. 

The form for the physical examination is printed on the 
reverse side of this employee's index card, and this is shown 
at the right. The various items checked and filled out 
are self-explanatory; ““Ven."’ meaning Venereal; ‘‘Was.”’, 
Wasserman test; “U.W.”’, under weight; etc. 

In the space below this portion of the form, it will be 
noted these items are repeated and filled in, this showing 
the record of a later examination. Thus all of the records 
on an employee are kept together. Among the questions 
asked the applicant by the doctor are: Have you had 
asthma? Rheumatism? Piles? Operation? Any illness in the 
past two years? If so, what? Have you been in the 
Army? If so, any compensation from the Government? And 
for what disability? Are you crippled? Have you had 
any amputation? Do your feet swell? For the female, 
the following questions are asked: Any female trouble? 
If Pregnant? Age of youngest child, if any? If ever in 
hospital or institution for treatment? If so, where and 
for what? Any chronic deseases? If worked here before 
was illness the cause for quitting? Teeth of applicants 
are classified as follows: No. 1, Good; No. 2, Fair; No. 3, 
Poor. 

As a result of these examinations, applicants are classi- 
fied in one of four groups, as given below, and as explain- 
ed fully in the accompanying article: 

No. '1.—For persons physically fit for any employment. 

No. 2—For persons physically fit for any employment, but 
below par in physical development or other 
conditions. ° 

No. 3—For persons physically fit only for certain employ- 
ment when specifically approved for it by ex- 
amining physician. 

No. 4—For persons physically unfit for any employment. 
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positions that would not de- 
teriorate the genera] health 


of the applicant. 
(4) represented those below 


Group 
the dead line, or whose 
physical conditions were 
such that the plant felt it 
would be hazardous to their 
health and well being to be 
employed. 

There were other ideas 
suggested in this conference, 
hut details perhaps should 
be worked out by the indi- 
vidual plant. The purpose 
of this exposition is merely 
to show the value of the 
idea, and to create in the 
mind of the reader the de- 
sire to incorporate it into 
his industrial policy. 

The feasibility of in- 
augurating this policy has 
been the fact perhaps that 
has deterred some mills 
from inaugurating it. It 
was the consensus of opin- 
ion of all those who ex- 
pressed themselves as hav- 
ing adopted this policy that 
there was no trouble in- 
curred in its inauguration. 

Several stated that after 
they had decided to adopt 
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the policy they had made it obligatory only upon new em- 
ployees coming into plant after the date of decision, and 
then they had made it optional with the employees already 
in the plant, and that after a year or two they had found 
that they had practically complete physical records of every 
employee in the plant. Some even.went so far as to state 
that once each year their employees and executives from 
the president to the sweeper are given a physical examina- 
tion. 

It may not be amiss now to indicate a few results that 
may be obtained from this policy. 

In the first place the efficiency of the plant is determ- 
ined by the efficiency of the worker, and the efficiency 
of the worker is determined, in a large measure, by his phy- 
sical condition and his proper placement. Without a phy- 
sical examination it is not possible to judge the efficiency 
of the worker or the care that must be used in placing him. 

Again, our complex laws and humanitarian desires are 
placing upon industry not only moral responsibilities for 
the health and safety and general welfare of its employees, 
but are also placing upon industry a financial obligation. 
These financial obligations have expressed themselves in 
the form of having mills carry accident and liability, work- 
men’s compensation, and other forms of insurance. Even 
with the firms covering themselves well and _ protected, 
there ofttimes arise complex physical defects, such as 
hernia, cardiac, lesions, back strains, and numerous other 
defects, which workmen may attribute to employment, 
whereas, they may not have been acquired in their present 
employment; they may have only been discovered acci- 
dentally in the plant in which medical examination is not 
required. 


Another advantage is the fact of placing employees in 


Cotton’s International Trends 
XPORTS of American cotton were nearly 2,500,000 
bales less during the last than during the preceding 

“eotton year’. The total of exports was 6,430,494 bales 
for the year ending July 31, last, compared with 8,795,375 
bales for the previous year. The figures may give some 
indication of the effect of price on the foreign consump- 
tion of this raw material. The low prices of the year 
1926-27 not only facilitated consumption abroad of Ameri- 
‘an cotton on its own account but led to our cotton being 
preferred in considerable extent to that of other countries. 

Germany continues to hold first place among countries 
importing American cotton, having taken the lead from 
Great Britain two years ago. Germany probably does not 
yet lead as a foreign consumer of American cotton, a large 
portion of that country’s imports being re-exported to 
other Continental countries. Germany imported 193,678 
metric tons of all kinds of cotton in the first six months 
of this year and at the same time re-exported 39,997 met- 
rie tons. This was more than was re-exported during the 
first half of last year when Germany’s imports of cotton 
were much larger than in 1928. 

Exports of American cotton to Great Britain fell off 
more than a half million bales, as compared with the pre- 
ceding year’s volume, during the last “cotton year”. About 
two-thirds as much went to Japan, which took more than 
a million bales. The previous year’s record of American 
cotton exports to China and India was lowered enormously. 
Yet, despite price margins, China took 123,000 bales and 
more than 70,000 went to India. 
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positions in which their physical health will not be im 
paired. 

Nearly all reputable industries today have a health pr 
gram as a part of their policy, and no information is so 


conerete or so advantageous to those in ¢harge of the 


health department as this specifie information as to the 


general physical condition of each employee; without 
which it seems that a health program would be a pure hit 
and miss effort without any definite aim or direction. 


Absenteeism and tardiness are high cost factors in 
industry, and a very large per cent of these is attributable 


to the physical condition of the employee, or his family. 


Inasmuch as frequently in the textile industry, several 
members of the same fan ily are employed; or to state it 
another way, instead of employing individuals, families 
are often employed and the employment effected, is often 
made by one member of the fan ily, it seems very impera- 
tive that a physical examination is more necessary in or- 
der that independent family units may be secured. In the 
South practically all of the mills have large villages, and 


this village outlay is quite an expense; therefore, it is 


necessary that as far as human efficiency will permit t 
village shall be as small as is socially possible, and it 
the home in the village shall represent a certain output 
efficient units of work. a of 15 and 25 per 





eent surplus of labor in the ») oltset absentees is 
passing away and today the slogan is “fewer workers, 
better workers and mort pay”. It seems to the writer 
that a physical examination occupies a component part 


in this program. 


[Next month, Mr. McLaurine will discuss the value of 
health in the industrial community, following logically this 
treatment of physical examination.—The Editor. | 
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The Oriental figures indicate how raw cotton is taking 
the place of western-made cotton goods in the Orient. 
Thirty years ago the cotton which lately has been going 


from the United States to Japan, China and India would 


have gone to Great Britain for manufacture into goods for 
sale in the Oriental countries, whose cotton goods may be 
seeking large scale entry into the Occidental markets be- 


fore long. 


Prize Awards for S. T. A. Members 
P RIZES aggregating $500, for the best papers sub- 


mitted on various phases of cotton manufacturing 

have been offered to members of the Southern 
Textile Association, J. M. Gregg, secretary, has an- 
nounced, L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., manufacturing 
chemists, New York City, are the donors. The prizes 
will be divided among members representing the several 
discussion divisions of the Association, all members 
being eligible for competition. A committee from the 
Association will be appointed to judge the papers, and 
the winners in each Division will read their papers at 
the division meetings; the papers later to appear in the 
Association Book of Proceedings. 

The award for the best paper in each division will 
be $25.00, with $10.00 or $15.00 as second prize. For 
the dyers, bleachers, finishers and mercerizers, the to- 
tal award is $100.00, to be divided into four prizes of 
$25.00 each. 

Papers submitted in the competition should be sent 
to J. M. Gregg, 519 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., be- 
fore January 1st, 1929. Contestants may choose their 
subjects; but a list of suggested topics is available from 
Mr. Gregg. 
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EORGIA TECH was again the meeting place of the 

Textile Operating Executives of Georgia, holding the 
annual convention on Tuesday, September 18th. A splen- 
did crowd was present, and the discussions, devoted to 
spooling and warping, slashing, weaving and the cloth 
room, developed some valuable information. A complete 
report of this discussion will be found in the following 
story. 

Frank §. Dennis, manager, Consolidated Textile Cor- 
poration, LaFayette, Ga. presided as general chairman. 
The spooling and warping discussion was conducted by 
Frank E. Heymer, superintendent, Eagle & Phenix Mills, 
Columbus, Ga.; the weaving by Frank K. Petrea, superin- 
tendent, Swift Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga.; while George S. 
Elliott, assistant superintendent, Pacolet Mfg. Co., New 
Holland, Ga., had charge of the slashing discussion pro- 
gram. 

After the invocation by Mr. Petrea, when the meeting 
opened at 9:30 o’clock Tuesday morning, Mr. Dennis an- 
nounced that the sessions would be devoted exclusively to 
practical discussion, based largely upon reports on dif- 
ferent questions which had been submitted to many of the 
members. He turned the meeting over to Mr. Heymer, 
who took up the questions on spooling and warping, in 
order. 


Electrical Stop Motions on Warpers. 


The first question was, “Have you improved the work 
of your warpers by making any changes in your stop mo- 
tions?” Marion T. Grimes, superintendent, Chicopee Mfg. 
Corp., Gainesville, Ga., was first called upon, submitting 
the following report: 


‘Since our mill was in 
the beginning equipped with 


high speed warpers, we W. HAMES, superintendent, Exposition Cotton 
Mills, Atlanta, Ga., was elected general .chair- 
; Pies . Day man of the Textile Operating Executives of 
stop motions to improve Georgia at the meeting in Atlanta on September | 8th. 
their work. I might say Frank E. Heymer, superintendent, Eagle & Phenix 
Mills, Columbus, Ga., is the new vice-general chair- 


have done nothing to the 


that the warpers are 


equipped with electrical sata" 


bank drop wire type. Run- 


fan travels the entire length 
of the stop motion, while 





George S. Elliott, assistant superintendent, Paco- 
stop motions of the single let Mfg. Co., New Holland, Ga., succeeds Frank B. 
Williams as a member of the executive committee. 
. “ Albert Lehmann, Jr., superintendent, Dixie Cotton 
ning directly over the stop Mills, LaGrange, Ga., was elected to fill the unexpired 
motion is a buzz fan. This term of Mr. Heymer, who was made vice general 
chairman. Robert W. Philip, editor of “Cotton,” was will stop the warper before 
re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

At the luncheon business session, the constitu- 


wires free of foreign matter, which allows them to drop 


freely when an end breaks. I consider the electrical stop 
motion, and the fan to keep it clean, a great improvement 
over the old-style mechanical stop motion, whether it be 
used on high or slow speed warpers.” 

Following Mr. Grimes, Mr. Dennis said that “we re- 
cently installed a single bank warp stop motion of the type 
similar to the one used on looms, on our slow speed warp- 
ers, running 40 yards per minute. The idea being that 
we wanted to get better stops.and do away with the tend- 
ency of the ends to become lost. We installed these warp 
stop motions about ten days ago, and I have been watching 
them very closely, and also the overseer in charge of the 
warpers has been watching them, as well as the warper 
tenders, and so far as the reports to me come in, this 
motion hasn’t yet failed to make a perfect stop, so that 
the end was not lost, but went in perfectly straight. In 
the slasher room we find it has practically eliminated laps 
on the slasher, and-we believe that the installation of this 
stop motion on our warpers would mean we could greatly 
improve the character of the warps that go to the weave 
room. 

“From the standpoint of an investment, it is a pretty 
good proposition, because the old-style drop wire costs 
about three dollars less than the new stop motion complete, 
including the drop wires, and the new drop wires can be 
bought for a few dollars a thousand. Primarily we in- 
stalled it for the better work, but aside from that, if it 
gave the same kind of work, we think it would be a good 
investment.” 

“That was installed in back of the comb?” asked Mr. 
Heymer. Mr. Dennis drew a sketch of the wire, explain- 
ing that it is mounted inside 
of the drop wires, and os- 


Officers Named for New Year cillates, 


“T think I heard Mr. 
Dennis make the statement 
last night that he has seen 
it trip when an end breaks 
at the far end of the creel,” 
said Mr. Grimes. “How 
heavy is it?” 

“About as heavy as a 
loom drop wire,” replied 
Mr. Dennis, adding that it 


the end runs out due to the 


the warper is running, tion was altered to provide that each retiring gen- fact that he is on slow speed. 


blowing the lint from it and 
thereby keeping the drop 


executive committee. 


eral chairman be made an ex-officio member of the 


J. C. Edwards, superin- 
tendent, Martha Mills, 
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SLASHING and WEAVING DISCUSSED 
y pret GEORGIA MILL MEN 
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Thomaston, Ga., asked Mr. Grimes if he used this type on 
his high speed warpers, and Mr. Grimes said, “No, I have 
a drop wire which is just about the same as the R. I. 
electrical stop motion on looms.” 

“We have the electrical stop motion on warpers,” said 
Mr. Edwards “and I was just wondering if the electrical 
motion wouldn’t give you a more sudden stop than any 
mechanical stop motion.” He explained that he runs his 
high speed warpers 350 yards per minute, and that the 
motion acts sufficiently quickly to stop the machine before 
the end leaving the guide comes over the breast roll. “If 
we can attain that we do not have any crossed ends on 
the twister,” he said, explaining that his warper beams 
go to beam twisters instead of slashers. “I really think 
the electrical stop motion is hard to beat on high speed 
warping.” In answer to questions, he said the stop mo- 
tion js not on the creel, but that there is a single bank drop 
wire between the creel and the warper. He said he sel- 
dom has difficulty with the metal parts corroding and pre- 
venting accurate action. “We take the yarn off of a 
cone; of course we couldn’t get that speed warping off of 
a spool.” 

Mr. Heymer asked if anyone used an electrical stop 
motion on the creels. John Klinck, superintendent, Sibley 
Mfg. Co., Augusta, Ga., said he had used it on chain work, 
and had little difficulty with corrosion of parts. He said 
that while his warpers are very close to his creels, due to 
the slow speed the motion will stop the warper in time. 

Mr. Heymer asked if anyone used the motion of the 
oscillating type on the comb or breast rod. Mr. Edwards 
said he did, on ply-work warpers, and in answer to a ques- 





Frank E. Heymer, the New Vice 


General Chairman. 


tion as to difficulty in picking up ends, said that if the 
beam makes one revolution there will be what he calls a 
crow-foot. Mr. Klinck said he had used this on beam 
dyed work. 

The chairman pointed out that this trouble frequently 
comes up on the slasher, especially where there is no fan 
on the warpers and the drop wires become choked with 
lint, allowing the beam to make two or three revolutions 
before the warper stops. 

E. H. Rogers, agent, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, At- 
lanta, wanted to know if it would be possible to move the 
stop motion panel back toward the creel, thus getting a 
longer distance in there. Mr. Edwards explained that 
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with his type this would be impractical, because it would 
mean coming in front of the beam with the yarn and then 
going back halfway. 


Proper Number of Ends on Section Beams. 
The chairman read the next question, Which was: 


“What do you consider a maximum number of ends 


that can be safely run on a section beam for good work, 
taking warp and end separation on the slashers both into 
gonsideration?” He called upon Mr. Rogers who ex- 
plained that he had submitted that question originally, due 
to some doubt in his mind regarding “We are not 


equipped SO we can change one Way OI the other to any 


great extent,’ he said. ‘However, we find that when we 





fy - 


J. W. Hames, Elected General Chairman. 


reduced the number of ends as low as we could (under 400) 


the work seemed to run considerably bet 


' 
ter on the looms, 


and also we had considerably less trouble with the drop 
wires, due to the less crowded condition. We don’t have 
the equipment to let us go as far as we would like either 
way. We run around 400 ends on practically all numbers, 
from 74s to 35s.” He said his beam heads are 24- and 
26-inch. Mr. Heymer said this was dependent somewhat 
on the length of the warp, ete. Mr. Rogers said that, “in 
our case it depends on the capacity of the comb. I under- 
stand some mills run 250 ends, and I would like to know 
about it. I understand this is mighty good where you run 
high speed warpers. You have a less crowded condition 
in the comb and therefore less lint.” 

“We have gone as low as 360 ends, on 32s warp,” said 
Mr. Dennis, “without any trouble in getting a beam that 
would pull off in the slasher creel. We think we get the 
best beam with around 400 ends.” 

V. J. Thompson, superintendent, Manchester Cotton 
Mills, Manchester, Ga., said he runs 320 ends on 14s. 

“We run as low as 337 ends of 30s yarn,” said Mr. 
Grimes, “36,000 yards on a beam. We have found by in- 
creasing the number of ends to the beam up to 500, that 
we do not get the production off of the warpers that we 
do with a smaller number of ends, due to stoppage.” 

“We run 280 ends of 15s, 40-inch beam, 27,500 yards, 
26-inch head beam,” reported Mr. Edwards. 

Mr. Heymer pointed out that this is a matter depend- 
ent largely upon conditions, as to the supply of material. 
“We run as high as 450 ends, but it is a case of where 
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we are short of material,’ he said. “I prefer from 375 
to 425 on yarn from 12s to 22s; there we find we get bet- 
ter results.” 

Weaver’s Knot Versus Chicken Head Knot. 

The next question brought up caused an interesting dis- 
cussion. It was, “Do you find any improvement in your 
weaving and seconds by using weavers’ knots in spooling? 
If so, is this good effect lasting?” 

W. Hames, superintendent, Exposition Cotton Mills, 
Atlanta, was the first man called upon, and read the fol- 
lowing report: 

“We have had six weavers’ knotters in operation in No. 
1 Mill for about 18 months, and have had complete equip- 
ment in that mill for seven months. We find that it is hard- 
er to get fixers to keep up these knotters than it is for the 
old-style chicken-head knotters. We estimate that these 
knotters get out of fix 10 to 15 per cent more than the other 
knotters, but we find that we gain enough in our weaving to 
offset the trouble in spooling. 

“On a recent test on 72x72 sheeting, 23s warp and 23s 
filling, we find loom stoppage caused by knots to be 84 per 
cent more on chicken-head knots than on yarn tied with 
weavers’ knots. We do not notice any difference in the 
amount of spooler kinks caused by the knotters. We are 
unable at this time to show any difference in the amount of 
seconds caused by the two knotters, as the yarn goes into 
the slasher room and the yarn tied with both knots are 
mixed.” 


Commenting upon the difference in loom stops, Mr. 
Heymer observed that, “this speaks very well for the 
weavers’ knot”. 

R. J. Jennings, Lanett Mill, West Point, was next 
asked to report. He said, “we find we had practically the 
same experience as Mr, Hames. We still get good results. 
About the only thing I can say is that you must keep 
the knotters fixed, and you have to do it a great dea] more 
with the weavers’ knotter than you do on the chicken-head 
knotter.” 

George S. Elliott brought out that perhaps this condi- 
tion is due to the fact that with the old-style knotters, with 
which the help is familiar, it is customary to let them go 
until something happens to them, while with the weavers’ 
knotter, naturally more close attention will be paid to their 
inspection and repair. Mr. Hames said, “that is true— 
when they get out of fix they are out of fix,’ and Mr. Hey- 
mer brought out that any more complicated equipment, to 
render efficient service, requires more attention and inspec- 
tion. 

“We have adopted the weavers’ knot,” said Mr. Dennis. 
“We use it on most of our work; this is reeded 48 dents 
per inch or finer, and we have noticed that we always get 
the improvememt with the weavers’ knot, where the old- 
style chicken-head knot, as soon as it strikes the reed, will 
cause that end, or an adjacent end, to be broken. We find 
a lasting, good effect with the weavers’ knot, and we also 
find that the spooler kinks are practically nothing.” He 
suggested that R. S. Steele, superintendent, LaFayette Cot- 
ton Mills, LaFayette, Ga., repeat an outline of a system 
of inspection he uses, which he had mentioned in personal 
conversation. 

Inspecting the Weaver’s Knotter. 

“We have a system of repairing the weavers’ knotters,” 
replied Mr. Steele. “All of our winder hands—we have 
high speed winding instead of spooling—are supposed to 
turn their knotters in to the fixer every day at noon, and 
he goes over them, spending the noon hour on this job. 
In that way we keep our knotters thoroughly repaired. It 
makes the repair bill run up, but it is worth it. We have 
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the weavers’ knot and the chicken head knot, and we find 
the weavers’ knot increased our production. We have one 
chicken-head knotter, and we can find that knot in the 
cloth every time. The weavers’ knotter does the best work 
for us.” 

“It does pay to look after the little things,” commented 
the chairman. 

“We have the weavers’ knotter on ply yarns,” said Mr. 
Edwards, “but not on single yarns. We are on tire fabrie, 
and I never have believed it paid to use the weavers’ knot 
on single yarns where you ply the yarn later. This point 
hasn’t been brought out, but may be of interest: Our labor 
cost runs 15 per cent higher with the weavers’ knotter than 
with the chicken-head knotter. I think that it is only fair 
to the help in the mill. Our time-study man gave our 
spoolers using the weavers’ knotters 15 per cent more. We 
could not get along without the weavers’ knot on our ply 
work. Before we got the knotters we tied the weavers’ 
knots by hand.” He added, in answer to a question, that 
tying weavers’ knots mechanically is an improvement over 
doing it by hand. 

“When we equipped our mill with knotters in starting 
up,” said Mr. Grimes, “we did not buy anything but the 
weavers’ knotters. However, we did not buy enough be- 
cause we had to teach all of our help to wind, with the 
cone winding system instead of spooling. In order to get 
the work through the mill we did buy a few of the chicken- 
head knotters, and I notice that every time the weaver 
comes to me about kinks, he always brings the chicken- 
head -knots rather than the weavers’ knots. We have de- 
cided that when we want more knotters we are going to 
get the weavers’ knot type.” He added, however, that, 
different from Mr. Edwards, he pays the same rate with 
both types of knotters; because, “I believe she can wind 
just as much yarn with the weavers’ knotter when she be- 


comes accustomed to it. 

W. R. Holt, assistant superintendent, Muscogee Mfg. 
Co., Columbus, Ga., next reported: “I would say we made 
a run of probably 15 to 18 months. We had some 35 or 
40 knotters in use, about eight or ten of which were the 
weavers’ knotters. At one time we thought they were a 
mighty good thing, but we finally found out that it de- 
creased the production of both cone winders and spoolers 
(we have both) about ten per cent. That necessarily raised 
the cost in the same proportion. We also found that the 
repairs on the weavers’ knotter were excessive as com- 
pared with the chicken-head knotter. At: first the hands 
liked them, but when they found out they cut their pay 
they didn’t want to use them. We went far enough to 
make weave room tests to see if it would warrant the ad- 
ditional expense, and found there was no improvement 
in our weaving.” He explained that he uses only up to 
24 reed regularly, his principal run being on 18 and 20 
reed. “Up to 24 reed,” he said, “I find it is a useless ex- 
pense.” 

Mr. Hames said when he first put the knotters in, he 
did not get the production, “because the hands thought they 
would not get the production, and they wanted the old 
knotters, but after we put in a full equipment production 
went back up.” He said it was due largely to the mental 
attitude of the workers, and when they learned the old 
knotters had been shipped away, the production went right 
up. Mr. Heymer reported a similar experience at Eagle 
& Phenix. 
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Preventing Wear on Spooler Tensions. 


The chairman presented the next question, which read, 
“What have you done to offset the wear of the various 
parts of your spooler tensions ?”’ 

Mr. Rogers, who was responsible for this question also, 
exhibited a spooler tension, explaining that he had had con- 
siderable trouble with the yarn cutting the tension—filling- 
wound warp yarn. He had the tensions dressed out with 
a file a couple of times, and took the matter up with the 
tension manufacturers, and they supplied him with some 
metal plates which were attached to the guides, but after 
about a year these are beginning to show wear, he ex- 
plained. He said he had parts of the tension case-hardened 
and still the wearing persisted. 

No one else present seemed to be troubled with this 
particularly, Mr, Elliott asked if the yarn was pulled off 
of the end of the bobbin, suggesting that perhaps the spin- 
dle might be off center. Mr. Rogers replied that he has 
them set regularly. 

“T use a different type of tension,” said Mr. Hames, 
“but we have recently found that we could get a porcelain 
guide applied where the yarn drags over the tension and 
that has overcome that cutting of the steel. We like these 
mighty well, and equipped several spoolers with them. 


“Isn’t that something entirely new ?” 


asked Mr. Rogers. 
“Yes,” replied Mr. Hames, adding that perhaps some 
of the porcelain people could supply them. 
“We have warp wind on spinning, but we had that 
trouble on winders,” said Mr. Petrea, adding that he over- 
came it by using the porcelain attachment mentioned by 


Mr. Hames. 


Causes of Soft Places on Beams. 


The final question on spooling and warping was: “What 
are the causes of soft places on beams, if the ends are lying 
a uniform distance in the comb; and what, when the beams 
are running off on the slasher, causes bunches of ends to 
run slack?” 

F. W. Johnson, Scottdale Mills, Scottdale, Ga., was 
ealled upon, replying, “Really, I don’t have any trouble 
of that kind. We have had some to run slack when running 
out, and we found that the trouble was in the beam being 
out of line. We had the beams aligned and did away with 
1 

“After the questionnaire on that was sent out,” said 
Mr. Dennis, “we had that trouble on two warpers. On one 
of them we eliminated the trouble by tightening the drum 
on the shaft. In other words, in e¢asting around to find 
out what caused it, we took the drum out of the warper and 
sent it to the shop, and found that the drum was loose on 
the shaft.’’ He had not eliminated the trouble on the other 
warper, however; and said he did not know, on the first, 
whether the drum being loose might not have allowed some 
other condition to exist which was actually causing the 
trouble. He said the slackness showed up one-third or 
one-half way between the heads, not on the selvage. 

“T have never had that trouble,’ replied D. R. Senn, 
superintendent, Enterprise Mfg. Co., Augusta, Ga., when 
called upon. “We try to keep our warpers in a high state 
of efficiency, looking after the beam journals and keeping 
the journals tight and the heads true. We don’t throw our 
skewers and spools away when they wear out—we throw 
them away before it happens. And we always keep a good 
man on the warper job, and probably have prevented that 
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of the goods: stating that he had found a variation of as 
much as ten vards between the eut marks, and that he 
believed this was probably due to the slasher slipping. Mr 
Heymer pointed out that some of the difference n ¢€ut 







































kind of trouble before it happens to 1s.” 

Mr. Dennis said he runs his beams under, instead 
over, In response to a question from Mr. Klinck. This 
concluded the spooling and wat ping discussion, al 
meeting was turned over to Mr. Petrea for the weaving 


discussion, 





The first question under weay ea asked, “What, 
eording to vour experience, 1s the best method of paving 
weavers for cloth: (a) by the eut; (b) by the pound; (¢) 


by the pick?” Mr. Heymer was the first 


He said: 
Methods of Paying Weavers. 
“After an exhaustive study, r ave 
the conclusion that, a colored goods mi 
method is to pay DV the «ut, as eae piece Or goods 1s 
taken off in short lengths. The mills making rolls of 200 





Frank S. Dennis, Retiring General 
Chairman. 

and 300 vards will find paving by the pound the better 
method. But in our mills I find the best method is paying 
by the eut. Ona day and night run I have tound that the 
only correct method, in justice to the mill and the em- Mf 
ployee, is to pay by the pick. We have tried all ways, 
and there is always complaint on account of the different 
weavers ¢la ng a quarter-cut, halit-cut, ete., at the ¢ 

of the week. The consequence was we put them on by the 
pick, and I have found that without exception that 1s 


the best method.” 


Variation in Length of Cuts. 
“Well, how much do your ent lengths vary?” asked Mr. 
Rogers. Mr. Hey ner rep! ed that e makes al t then 
64.5 yards o1 the slasher. He thought the reference was 


to this, but Mr. Rogers explained that he meant the lengt 


lengths would be due to different tensions on the loom, dif- 
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ferent constructions, ete., and that this variation should 
be about two per cent. That, said Mr. Rogers, should not 
cause a variation of more than two per cent, but that the 
variation will frequently be from say 48 to 59 yards, and 
that a large part of this is attributable to the variation in 
the marking of the ordinary cut marker. Several other 
men present indicated they have that much variation. 

“The way we got around that on our class of goods 
was to eliminate the cut marks altogether,” said Mr. Den- 
nis, “and now we pay by the folded yardage. In other 
words, we pay by the folded cuts of 60 yards. We stamp 
it with a fugitive dye near the selvage, which comes out in 
the finishing processes and is not seen afterwards. Check- 
ing the pay roll and the production records shows a close 
comparison.” He explained to Mr. Petrea that he re- 
ferred to folded yards of gray goods, as he does not have 
a finishing plant. 

“I imagine that part of it is caused from this: the 
measuring rol] on the slasher is moved entirely by the fric- 
tion of the yarn, and if there is any binding there will 
probably be some slippage over the measuring roll and 
cause this variation,” suggested Mr. Riviere. 

The chairman at this point reverted to the methods of 
payment, and read the report of J. A. Sorrells, superin- 
tendent, Gainesville Cotton Mills, Gainesville, Ga. Mr. 
Sorrells pointed out that most mills want a double cut of 
cloth in one piece before it is taken off the loom, and that 
in every case this cannot be done every day, it sometimes 
being necessary to carry a weaver’s pay over until the fol- 
lowing week or when the cut is completed. Also, he said, 
it is troublesome if a weaver is out for a day or two, to 
make adjustments mutually satisfactory. He favors pay- 
ing by the pick, using pick counters, so that everyone will 
get what is coming to them every day. 

Here Mr. Petrea asked for a show of hands as to the 
methods of payment. All but two men present were pay- 
ing either by the cut or pick. One of those paying by the 
pound was W. L. Underwood, overseer weaving, Shawmut 
Mill, Shawmut, Ala., who reported as follows: 


Paying by the Pound. 


“T can hardly give in detail the method. Of course 
the speed of the loom, weight of the goods, ete., figure into 
the method. I find it an advantage as if the weavers fill- 
ing runs out of the loom, it keeps on running, and is still 
making picks, but that gives him no undue advantage in 
paying by the pound. We used to pay by the yard, but 
the weavers, some of them, would get in the habit of pulling 
on the pick up gear, and that doesn’t help them, in paying 
by the pound.” 

“We find it is a better method to pay by the pound,” 
said Mr. Clayton, of Mary-Leila Cotton Mills, Greensboro, 
Ga., “because we take off the cloth in large rolls. We 
take it off once a week. We have eliminated our cut 
marks altogether, and we feel like it is better, in justice to 
the weaver and mill, to pay by the pound. We would 
rather pay by the pick, but we do not have the pick count- 
ers as yet. The variation in the weight of the goods is 
something that would make it unfair to pay by the cut, I 
think.” 


Likes the Pick Counter Method. 


J. M. Simpson, overseer of weaving, Hillside Cotton 
Mills, LaGrange, Ga., said, “I have had 966 looms on pick 
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counters for twelve months. Up until then we paid by the 
yardage, and I wouldn’t go back on paying by the yard 
or pound for anything, because we get from ten to fifteen 
per cent more production paying by the pick counters, 
and everybody gets just exactly what is coming to them. 
We read the pick counters once a week, every Friday 
morning.” 

At this point Albert Lehmann, Jr., superintendent, 
Dixie Cotton Mills, LaGrange, Ga., submitted an extensive 
and interesting reply to this question, prepared as follows: 


Lehmann Pays by the Yard. 


“We have had experience with paying by the cut and by 
the pound, but not by the pick. A good many years ago, 
we paid altogether by the cut, but found it very unsatis- 
factory, and do not feel it is necessary to take up the time 
to describe the faults of this system of paying the weavers, 
for if you are paying by the cut, you know the troubles 
which it causes, and if you are not paying by the cut you 
will not be interested. We believe that paying by the 
pound is much better than paying by the cut, but there 
are some objections to this method and we finally went to 
the method of paying by the yard. We have never paid by 
the pick so we cannot pass an opinion on this method. We 
pay altogether by the yard. 

“We make a highly competitive fabric and one which 
we find the customers are very critical of, for certain de 
fects in the fabric will make seconds for them, as most all 
of our fabric is either bleached or dyed or made into differ- 
ent articles which go out to the trade, and our customers 
are not any more anxious to make seconds than we are. 
Therefore, they expect an extraordinarily high class fabric. 
Of course, this is not an unusual condition, as most of the 
fellows here will possibly feel that they are in a class by 
themselves when it comes to a critical customer. 

“Our method of paying weavers is as follows: 

“Before going further, I might mention that we do not 
have a system of fining when a weaver makes bad cloth, 
as, he is paid so much per hundred yards according to the 
class of fabric which he makes, the cloth being classed A, 
B, and C. The A fabric has a ten per cent premium over 
the base rate, the B fabric having a ten per cent deduction 
from the base rate, and C fabric, which is caused by care- 
lessness of the weaver, is paid at one-half the base rate. We 
have found this a very satisfactory method, for we have 
eliminated any argument as to whether a man was fined 
too much and one man being fined more than another for 
unsatisfactorily made fabric. 

“There is no such thing as perfect cloth, and the A 
grade fabric is not always a perfect piece of cloth, but for 
all practical purposes it is. The B grade fabric is firsts, 
and also for the practical purposes is acceptable to the cus- 
tomer. C grade fabric is classed as seconds, and is paid 
for at one-half of the base rate. For instance, if the base 
rate is $1.50 per hundred yards, for a second, or C grade 
cloth, the weaver will be paid 75 cents per hundred yards. 
We find that this bonus of ten per cent above the base rate 
for A grade fabric is an incentive to the weavers for better 
work. 

“We have approximately 30 weavers and under this sys 
tem, we frequently have each week, ten to fourteen who do 
not make a single yard of seconds, and we have a system 
of attaching a flag to each stand of looms from which no 
seconds have come during the current week. They are 
changed each week. 

“You will no doubt be interested in knowing how this 
base rate is figured. The picks per minute based on 90 per 
cent efliciency for Draper automatic looms, are used as a 
standard and form the base rate. This is very easy to fig- 
ure, as you know approximately what you want your weav- 
ers to earn per week, and the A fabric will be ten per 
cent above, the B fabric ten per cent below this base rate. 
We find that paying by the yard makes the weaver more 
careful in taking off the rolls from the loom and keeping 
the ends of the cloth clean, thereby eliminating one source 
of loss which you would have under the pick, pound, or cut 
method. We also find on the start up of the loom that they 
are more careful to get the loom started to operating per- 
fectly as quickly as possible. The loom fixer is interested 
in seeing that no seconds come from his section, because 
he too is paid the base rate, plus a graded bonus, depending 
upon the amount of seconds from his section.” 


“In paying by the pick, do you make any difference in 
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the rate paid on say 10-ounce and 16-ounce fabric?” asked 
Mr. Underwood. 

“It depends on the speed of the loom,” replied Mr. 
Simpson. “If they are making the same time it doesn’t 
make any difference. My weavers run 30 looms, regard- 
less of the weight the rate is the same. The number of 
harness does not make any difference, either.” 


What Causes Crooked Cloth? 


an the 
who ex- 


“What makes cloth weave longer on one side th 
other?’ was the next question asked by Mr. Petrea, 
plained that this might also be called “wavy 
“crooked selvage.” He ealled on Mr. Klinck. 

“Inasmuch as I asked that question, I don’t think I 
ean be expected to answer it,” said Mr. Klinck, adding 
that he can find this kind of ec!oth, and go back to the 
loom and find it running al] right. He said he has this on 
32-inch to 42-inch goods, not so much on the wider goods, 
and not particularly on the lighter weights. Mr. Petrea 
read here the reply of J. B. Williams, superintendent, 
Augusta Factory, Augusta, Ga.: 


selvage” or 


“There are several things that will cause a slack sel- 
vage. First, the selvage being piled on the loom beam 
from the slasher. This is caused by one of five things, 
namely, beam head out of 
line, slasher comb not being 
adjusted, ends not being 
leased right in the comb, 
threads drawn in three to 
the dent, or fine and coarse 
yarn mixed. I think how- 
ever, that the main reason is Mills, 
that the weaver lets the cut 
mark run over say 20 yards 


and takes his cloth off and tember 18th. 





J. SCOTT, president Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association of Georgia; Theo. M. Forbes, the 
* secretary; George S. Harris, past-president, — 


American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
E. Glenn, secretary-treasurer, Exposition Cotton 
Atlanta; and J. Murphy Gregg, secretary- 
treasurer, Southern Textile Association, were hon- 
or guests at the Georgia meeting luncheon on Sep- 
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longer on one side than the other. If one end of the loom 
beam is fastened securely, and the other end is loose enough 
to vibrate materially when the lay beats up the filling, the 
cloth will again weave one-sided. ‘I might state that any- 
thing that puts greater tension or strain on one side of the 
warp, either before or after getting onto the loom beam. 
will cause the resulting cloth to appear as though it were 
woven longer on one side than on the other. If anyone 
who hasn’t tried it would like to get an idea as to the ef- 
fect of tension in weaving, let him run one cut (between the 
cut marks) as slack as he can run it, and the next cut as 
tight as he can run it (between cut marks) and measure 
the two cuts of cloth, and also note the weight of it. Then 
figure in your own mind what happens when the tension is 
not the same on both sides.” 


“The first thing is to watch the slasher,” suggested Mr. 


Heymer, “to see if the tension rolls and presser rolls 
are putting on an equal tension. A high harness on one 
extent. A temple roll 
choked up will make a loose selvage. About a month ago 
we had 





side stretches the warp to a cert 


complaint that the selvage was rolling. When 


the piece came back, it fortunately had the loom ticket on 
it, and we looked up that loom and found a broad temple 
roll completely choked up. We cleaned it out and rem- 


« 


edied the difficulty. A high or low whip roll, sand roll 
beam out of line, worn bearings, anything giving too much 
friction on one side, will cause this trouble.” 

H. H. Hughes, Swift 
Mfg. Co. 


asked Mr. Klinck if he had 


, Columbus, Ga., 


Association; P. memnod of setts 
these goods before going to 
the customer, other than 
rolling them out on a long 
table. Mr. Klinck explained 


pushes this 20 yards ‘that Messrs. Harris and Scott spoke briefly, con- that his cloth goes up over 
has run over’ to one side, gratulating the operating executives on their pro- rolls before it goes through 


winds his traverse and 
starts his cloth around one 
side of the tin roll, very oft- 
en leaving out a little rod 
that holds the cloth up 
gainst the tin roll, the tin 
roll being worn almost 
smooth does not hold the 
cloth. This causes a back- 
lash which will cause the cloth to be woven a little out 
of line. You can notice the slackness when the cloth is 
being run over the calendar or to be folded. I have never 
had but one complaint of cloth running slack on one side, 
and after investigating the cause I found that this was the 
explanation—on a heavy pick piece of two-yard ticking.” 


The next report was from C, K. Cobb, assistant super- 
intendent, Canton Cotton Mills, Canton, Ga., who said: 


“The first source from which this trouble might arise is 
the slashers. The tension on one side of the slasher being 
greater than on the other, causing uneven stretch on the 
warp would therefore cause uneven contraction on the 
loom. If the press roll on the beam is not evenly weighted 
one end of the beam will be pressed hard and the other end 
will be soft. This soft end will build up larger and will 
necessarily be slack when it unwinds from the beam, and 
cause the cloth to weave one-sided. 

“There are several sources on the loom from which un- 
even cloth might be made, for we made some tests to prove 
that the loom was partly responsible for slack selvage 
cloth, as we term it. First, if the cloth roller is too low at 
one end, the cloth will weave one-sided. I find it best to 
replace both blocks at the same time, then match up the 
old blocks that are not worn out, and use them together. 
Second, when the bearing on one end of the sand roll is 
worn down, it will cause the cloth to wind tight on one 
side and slack on the other. The only remedy in this case 
is to put on new bearings. Third, the whip roll stand may 
be out of line, making the whip roll high at one end and 
low at the other. Fourth, the sand roll not being level will 
cause the same trouble as the whip roll not being parallel. 

“Last and roughly speakifig, any part of the loom frame 
on the front side being loose will cause the cloth to weave 


tainments. 





gressive work, and pledging the cooperation of the 
financial executives in carrying it to further at- 
_Their presence contributed much in 
the way of influence and inspiration at the meet- 
ing. A more intimate interest on the part of the 
mill presidents in the work of the practical men’s 
organizations, should be encouraged. 





the brusher, and that the 
defect can be seen there. 

“Toes 
through the 
correct that trouble?” asked 
Mr. Rogers. Mr. Klinck 
replied that it does to a certain extent. 

Homer Carter Pepperell Mfg. Co., 
Opelika, Ala., said they had recently installed a shearing 
machine, and that in running the cloth between the knife 
blades on this 
suggested running it three times through the 


brusher before shearing, and Mr. Carter replied that 1t 


running it 
brusher tend to 


superintendent, 


machine this trouble is noticeable. Mr. 


Rogers 


passes through the shearer first. 

Referring to the original question, Harry Horne, su- 
perintendent, Walton Cotton Mills, Monroe, Ga., said he 
had found that some weavers start the roll on incorrectly, 
this trouble showing up for about the first fifteen or twenty 
yards. 

To further complicate the situation, as he put it, Mr. 
Klinck said that his looms have the batteries on the right 
hand end, and that all of the slackness is on that side of 
the cloth. Well, said Mr. Petrea, he has it on plain looms 
as well as those with batteries 

“Have you looked at your slasher cylinder to see if 
there is any bulge in it?” asked Mr. Riviere. “We found 
that might cause it. There is another place it might start 
and that is on the warper. If the section beam is wider 
than the drum of the warper, one selvage will not be com- 
pressed properly and the yarn will be higher. I have also 
seen it run slack on one side because of a bulge in the 
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slasher cylinder which would cause this condition.” 

“Does anybody have it on anything except three- and 
four-harness work?” asked Mr. Cottrell, of Swift Mfg. 
Co. “Yes,” replied Mr. Klinek, and Mr. Riviere added 
that he has had it up to 12-harness. Mr. Cottrell said he 
had it on nothing except three- and four-harness. 

“We find that if the cloth rol] blocks are worn on one 
end the cloth will not wind on straight,” said Mr. Dennis, 
“but we believe that most of it comes from the slashers; 
sometimes perhaps where two different widths of beam are 
being run, the distance is not divided properly on the slash- 
er, and that will cause the yarn to stretch a little bit and 
weave a little longer on one side.” 

“Have you tried looking over the lay to see if it is out 
of line?” asked B. C. Gillespie, overseer of weaving, Con- 
solidated Textile Corporation, Pelham, Ga. “We have 
had quite a bit of this on two-, three-, and four-harness 
work, and in every instance I found that the lay was 
out of line.” He suggested putting in new Pittman arms 
and setting the lay properly to eliminate this trouble. 

“T might say, since our weaver is here,” said Mr. Petrea, 
“that the thing he did at our mill to do the most good was 
to put on a new sand roll tin. I think he re-covered the 
sand rolls with new tin which helped us.” 

A member said he has this trouble on heavy pick fill- 
ing sateens, but not on broadcloths. “It may be you are 
having trouble on the heavy goods because the tin is not 
heavy enough to take this heavy goods up,” suggested Mr. 
Riviere. Mr. Dennis here brought out that he has found 
it advantageous, in searching for the answer to a trouble, 
not to try to single out one especial cause, as it is fre- 
quently a combination of several that give the undesired 
result. 

Mr. Underwood said he has much of this trouble, prob- 
ably because he is on heavy duck. He has one man to 
follow up things like this. 


Ways to Avoid Broken Filling. 


Passing along, Mr. Petrea submitted the next question, 
which was, “How do you keep bobbins in proper align- 
ment in the shuttle to avoid broken filling?” In answering 
this, Mr. Gillespie said that the biggest cause of this was 
He has found it helpful to keep the bob- 
bins straight in the shuttle, keeping the springs tight, with 


a “mis-change.” 


the proper tension, and to keep the shuttles brushed prop- 
erly. He mentioned that he has his loom fixers inspect 
his shuttles each week. 

E. B. Wise, superintendent, Martel Mill, Egan, Ga., 
said he thinks this trouble is due largely to the kind of 
shuttle used. He said last August he went to a mill with 
a high percentage of seconds, and that he found that while 
the bobbins were in the shuttles all right, they were too 
large, and that in traveling back and forth, the filling 
would work out from the spring. He changed the amount 
of filling on the bobbin, also changing the taper, and cut 
the seconds down ten per cent in three days. 

W. S. Smith, overseer of weaving, Pacolet Mfg. Co., 
New Holland, Ga., was called upon, and said in his opinion, 
“you must keep the springs tight so as not to allow the 
bobbin to vibrate, and you must have it in proper line. If 
you don’t, on the change it will break. You must have the 
filling made right; it must be of the proper size, and the 
spring cover must be kept tight. That is one thing we 


found to cause a lot of filling to break. The cover will get 
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loose, but not loose enough to be noticeable. Taking it 
for granted that the filling is correct, and is put in the 
quill properly, most of the filling breaking is caused from 
vibration, and most of this vibration is so small that it can’t 
be seen; if it was very much it would be noticeable.” 
“There js another thing that came up,” added Mr. EI- 
liott, “and that is warped bobbins, after the bobbins had 
been subjected to the high humidity conditions of the weave 
room and warped. That was one of the things that gave 
us trouble in addition to the springs. We have taken that 


up with Draper, showing the relationship between the num- 


ber of ends broken while running, from warp and filling, 
and I was rather surprised to find that the greatest trouble, 
after eliminating the bobbins that were warped, was due 
to loose springs. They have sent us two shuttles—and they 
have two at the Gainesville mill—with which they hope to 
eliminate this condition. The spring cover screws have 
some extra nuts put on the bottom side. We are running 
these now. 

Mr. Petrea referred to the value of having the shuttles 
examined regularly, and an inquiry showed that most of 
the men present follow some method of examining shuttles 
to keep them in good shape. Mr. Edwards suggested an 
examination of the bobbins, also, pointing out that a hun- 
dred bobbins scattered over a weave room could cause a 
lot of trouble if not of the proper kind. 


The Multiple Weaving System. 

The next question aroused the greatest interest of the 
meeting. It read: “In putting in the multiple system in 
the weave room: 

(a) how many bobbins per minute can a battery 
hand put in? 

(b) how many loom stops per hour can a weayv- 
er take care of? 

(c) how many bobbins of filling can be put in 
stands by filling hauler who takes up his own 
empty quills. 

(d) how much loss in production may be expect- 
ed in changing to the multiple system? 

The first answer was from the Mary-Leila Cotton Mills, 
Greensboro, Ga., which read as follows: 

“Our battery hands can put in 42S bobbins per hour. Our 
weavers take care of 303 stops per ten hours, which equals 
36 stops per weaver per hour. We have eliminated all filling 
haulers, putting this work on the battery fillers. We have 
other men to take up the empty quills. Our experience has 
shown a slight increase rather than a loss in production. 
Our weavers run 84 40-inch looms on the following con- 
structions: 40-inch, 44x44, 5.50 yard; 40-inch, 44x40. 5.50- 
yard; 40-inch, 40x40, 6.00-yard, and 38-inch, 40x40, 6.35 
yard. Our warp yarn number is 24s, and our filling num- 
bers are 23s to 27s. All of our looms are 40-inch and run 
160 picks per minute. We put in the multiple loom system 
with our own organization, and have been running day and 
night with this system for several months without any fric- 
tion whatever.” 

W. L. Phillips, superintendent, Social Circle Cotton 
Mills, Social Circle, Ga., made the next report. Answering 
the (a) part of the question, he said his weavers put in 
seven bobbins per minute; one battery hand filling 44 90- 
inch loom batteries, in which the quills run six minutes 
each. Answering (b), his weavers can take care of 36 
to 40 stops per hour. He has weavers running 33 90-inch 
looms, with 350 to 400 stops in ten hours. As to (c), he 
does not use a filling hauler, the battery boy getting his 
own filling. As to (d), he said there should be no loss. 
He said he hasn’t got an increase, but has the same produc- 
tion as before. He added that there was a material de- 


crease in the per pound cost. 
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| HEY chould be of the invoiced yardage. The 
finisher checks every bale received. 

When the cloth is to be dyed with sulphur col- 
ors, leave the small oil spots in. Trying to rub them 
out makes them bigger. When the goods are for 
bleaching it’s all right to take them out. 


Don’t use insoluble mineral oil in your size. Mag- 
nesium chloride is also injurious. 
When the cloth is for napping, be sure to have 


| an even-twisted filling. 





Don’t let any wrinkles go over the emery rolls 
on the brusher. Abrasions in the finishing plant will 
make troublesome defects. 











Mr. Elliott asked if the figure of 44 batteries was the 
maximum amount a hand could fill, and Mr. Phillips re- 
plied that, “that is what they are really doing. It is not 
the maximum. We have them arranged in cycles. In the 
middle of the weave room we have a filling chute, and the 
box fits under this chute, and the hand makes his rounds 
in such a manner that when his box is empty he is back 
where he started from. We use 23s filling.” 


Marion T. Grimes, of Chicopee Mfg. Corp., was next 
called upon. His report follows: 


“(a) A battery filler, filling batteries alone, can place 
in the battery approximately 11% bobbins per minute. 
However, our battery fillers must get their filling from 
trucks rolled into the weave room from the spinning room, 
and this of course takes some time. We therefore figure 
that in ten hours a battery filler will place in the battery 
approximately 6,000 bobbins or an average of ten bobbins 
per minute. 

“(b) This naturally depends upon the cause of the 
stoppage. However, in making a test, I find a weaver can 
take care of approximately 50 stops an hour. This does 
not mean that our weavers are doing this, but merely tells 
what can be done. On our work, gauze and bandage, 30s 
and 40s yarn, it is a question as to how many looms can 
a weaver keep running, not by merely starting a loom when 
it stops, but to find the troubles which will cause the loom 
to stop and remedy them before the loom does stop. This 
is done by the weaver spending a great deal of his time in 
the warp alleys and not all of his time in the weaver’s al- 
leys. Battery hands who are paid by the piece will also 
help to keep the looms going. It is very natural for them as 
they go through the alleys to start a loom when they come 
to one which is stopped. 

“(c) We do not have filling stands in our mill, and I 
am unable to answer the question. Our filling is placed in- 
side of the weave room and from this point the battery 
filler secures the filling and fills the battery from a truck 
rather than from aprons as some battery fillers use. 

“(d) Our weaving was started practically as it is now 
running. My opinion is there should be no loss in produc- 
tion in changing to the multiple system providing it is 
worked out properly before the system is put in operation.” 


In addition to his prepared report, Mr. Grimes stated 
that his weavers run 90 looms each, on 20 x 16 to 44x40 
goods. He pays the battery hands, as well as the weavers, 
by the pick. 

“Nobody has said anything about quality,” said Mr. 
Senn. 

“The quality should be better,’ answered Mr. Phillips. 
“This gives the weaver a chance to look after the things 
that cause seconds, if he doesn’t have to spend his time fill- 
ing batteries, ete. He has a chance to catch the cause of 
the defect before it makes it. When we started up we 
had six pick-out hands to take care of these defects, and 
now we have only one who does less work than the six used 
to do.” 





If Your Goods Are Going to a Finishing Plant— | 


f 

Some finishers prefer not to have drills and twills 
brushed before receiving them. Others don't. | 
Watch out for condensation drip in the weave room 
on humid days and at other times. It will cause i 
trouble with the goods in the finishing plant. { 
These are some of the suggestions brought out | 

by John A. Simmons, agent, Lanett Bleachery & Dye | 
Works, in a very constructive and helpful talk to 
the mill men at the Atlanta meeting on September i 
18th. His remarks, and the reception accorded them, | 
provide a striking illustration of the advantages pos- { 
sible in a closer understanding between mill and fin- { 
isher. 





“On the other system,” said Mr. Grimes, “the weaver 


waits until the loom stops.” 


“Do your weavers take off the cloth?” asked Mr. Petrea. 

“No, they do nothing but draw in threads, start up the 
looms, and of course flag them,” replied Mr. Phillips. “I 
have 386 broad looms. When we started we had thirty 
weavers, and today we have twelve, and I hope to reduce 
that to nine. Our battery hands could put in mor 
than seven bobbins per minute, but the way our mill is 
arranged they would have to take either 44 or 66 looms, 
and 66 is too many. We have some on 72 narrow looms 
on pillow tubing.” 

Mr. Jennings asked who got the blame for mixed filling 
in case a weaver’s set carries several different kinds. Mr. 
Phillips said this is charged against the battery hand, 
whose duty it is to put in the right filling. Where several 
kinds are used, he said, the best method is to have cans at 
the end of the looms for the battery hands to get the filling 
out of. 
to select the right filling as it is to teach a weaver to do 


He said it is just as easy to teach a battery hand 


the same thing. 

General Chairman Dennis explained that the idea of 
the committee in shaping up the question was to deal with 
the fundamentals most men have to solve. For instance, he 
said, “if you know the number of loom stops per hour a 
weaver can take care of, you know how many you are 
having and can see if the system can be adapted with prof- 
it. The same thing applies to how many bobbins of filling 
a battery hand ean put in, etc.” He added about tw 
ago they were on 68x80 drills, but are now making 100x60 


o vears 


broadcloths, and the situation as to the multiple system is 
entirely different. He has made some time studies and 
finds that a weaver can take care of 30 stops per minute, as 
an average, and that battery hands can put in twelve bob- 
bins per minute, taking them from the spare floor. He 
found no loss in production except possibly for a week or 
so. 

“There is one thing the weavers must be gotten out of,” 
he said, “and that is the habit of nursing the batteries. 
Frequently they will have two or three looms standing, but 
will do this before giving them attention.” 

Mr. Heymer made the next answer to the question. He 
began by saying that “we had to prepare our work, going 
back further than the weave shop. We went back to the 
card room, and even to getting a better cotton. Then 
the spinning room we overhauled it thoroughly to make 
good warp and good filling. At first we tried it on one 
weaver, and the next week two more weavers came to us 


and asked for a place on the same work. Inside of three 
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weeks we had every weaver wanting a job on more looms. 
We increased the number of looms one hundred per cent. 
Answering the questions in order: 

(a) 540 bobbins per hour can be placed. 

(b) average weaver can take care of 40 stops per hour. 

(ec) 3,000 bobbins per hour, taking up his own quills. 

(d) there is no loss in production, and there shouldn’t 
be. In fact, our production is increased since we put the 
system in force. The battery hands take care of 36 to 40 
looms. We use 12s warp and 14s filling. We have blocked 
out these looms so that each weaver has a few looms using 
6s filling. Fortunately we ean do that. 

“T am going to try another room where we have only 
one kind of filling. As to the balance of the mill, I have 
studied to see how I could do it, but our filling runs from 
31s to 25s, all kinds of colors, but I still believe that it is 
possible to do it even there.” 

Mr. Elliott asked whether the looms were in a straight 
row. Mr. Heymer replied that his are; Mr. Grimes said 
his have two alleys, while Mr. Phillips uses four alleys so 
as to prevent the necessity of re-tracing steps. 

In concluding the discussion on this subject, Mr. Phil- 
lips said that, “if any of you are considering starting this 
multiple system, I will give you my own experience. Last 
November when we started on this system, I made eight 
trips over into South Carolina and went through some of 
the best-run mills in the South in order to get some dope 
on it. All of the South Carolina men told me not to start 
on it until I was ‘right’ and ready for it, going back to 
the carding and spinning and getting everything right. 
In starting it up that was our intention, but we were so 
enthusiastic over it that we changed right off of the reel, 
and doubled up on everybody one Monday morning. I 
changed before I was ready for it, and our production 
went down 25 per cent, and stayed down for two, three or 
four months, and I didn’t have a person in the mil] who 
wanted to go on it because they thought it meant a eut in 
their wages, and giving them more work. But after we 
started on it we went through with it, and today I haven’t 
a man who would go back to the old system. We had to 
go back to the cotton patch to get the best results.” 

The next question asked, “When using a friction let- 
off on looms, which is better—rope or chain? If the chain, 
which is better, a round or flat link?” 

Mr. Eldridge said he uses the round chain; Mr, Klinck 
the flat link. Mr. Heymer reported that up to 2.50-yard 
goods, he found the flat chain best, but on heavier numbers 
the round 1-0 chain gave him the best results. 


Reducing Cost and Waste on Duck. 


“What is a good method of reducing the waste and cost 
in weaving hose and belting duck?” was the final question 
on weaving. A. B. Baker, superintendent, Georgia Duck 
and Cordage Mill, Scottdale, Ga., made the first response. 
He said he was on belting duck. “Our looms were original- 
ly equipped with 18-inch beams, and of course we in- 
ereased the size of these to 32-inch, to get more warp, and 
we get three to four cuts to the beam, and that eliminates 
stoppages and tying-in cost, and cost on the beamer. Then 
we increased the size of our shuttles. Our original equip- 
ment was 18-inch, and we changed to 20-inch and then to 
22-inch and I expect to use a still larger shuttle.” He ex- 
plained that his looms are so arranged that he can allot 
only two looms to the weaver. While on the 20-inch shut- 
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tle, he said, he got 22 changes per minute, and now has 
17 changes per minute with the 22-inch shuttle, and hopes 
to cut this down to 12 or 13 changes per minute with a 
larger shuttle. His filling waste figures about 1% of one 
per cent, he said. 

Mr. Underwood, of Shawmut, reported practically the 
same character of changes, increasing from a 22-inch to a 
23-inch shuttle, and lengthening his bobbin by 11-inch. 
Also, he said, he arranged his looms so that his weavers 
now have four looms on hose and belting duck; as against 
two each on each type formerly. This, he said, cut his 
cost, but raised his waste a little bit. 

This concluded the weaving discussion, and the morn- 
ing session. The usual luncheon was held at 1:00 o’elock, 
this being reported upon another page. 





Afternoon Discussion on Slashing 





Four questions on slashing formed the basis of the 
planned discussion which was held in the dining room fol- 
lowing the luncheon. George §S. Elliott, of New Holland, 
Ga., conducted the discussion, and submitted as the first 
question the following: 

“What is your idea of the proper covering for squeeze 
rolls on slashers? If woolen cloth, give weight per yard 
and length of blanket when starting. If worsted yarn, 
give thickness of cushion. Also, what do you think of the 
possibilities of cork and rubber for this purpose?” 

R. 8. Steele, superintendent, LaFayette Cotton. Mills, 
LaFayette, Ga., was the first to respond. He first pointed 
out that the object of the squeeze roll is to separate part 
of the size. “You cannot afford to put it all on,” he said, 
“and yet you want the original, round form of yarn, and 
you must have some means to do that. The cushion on the 
roll is supposed to be sufficient, with the pressure of the 
squeeze roll, temperature of the size, etc., to leave a cer- 
tain percentage of size in the yarn, and not damage the 
yarn. 

“My idea of covering a squeeze roll is that first, the 
squeeze roll must be smooth; then put two yards of plain 
cloth on and then put a few yards of woolen cloth—and 
I think woolen cloth is the best covering for squeeze rolls. 
Then use your own judgment as to what you wish to ar- 
rive at. At our mill we put two yards of plain cloth and 
then five yards of 18-ounce all-wool cloth. We are making 
241%s yarn and put on 13% per cent size, and we find 
that this leaves our yarn in the best shape for the after- 
processes.” As to worsted yarn, he had had no experience, 
and could not see how cork or rubber could be used for 
this purpose. Summing up, he repeated that “I feel that 
the woolen blanket is the best covering for squeeze rolls.” 

The Worsted Yarn Covering. 

R. D. Harvey, assistant superintendent, Pepperell Mfg. 
Co., Lindale, Ga., reported next on the use of the MeGann 
concentric slasher roll—the worsted yarn wrapping re- 
ferred to in the question. He said he has 16 slashers, and 
11 are equipped with this type of covering. He has run 
one for two years, and plans to equip the remainder with 
it. 

“Do you find the woolen yarn gives you better results?” 
asked Chairman Elliott. 

Mr. Harvey replied that it is cheaper, and that since 


(Continued on page 1363.) 
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A Continuous Cold Bleach for Piece Goods 


A Method Described for Use Without 
the Kier Boiling; And Some Pointers 
for Users of the Kier System 


By Thomas F. Hughes 


HE BLEACHING of cotton piece goods without kier 

boiling is a subject in which I have especially in- 
terested myself, and I am glad to outline my experience 
with it in this article. 

In using the continuous cold bleach without kier boil- 
ing goods of every description can be bleached, such as, 
colored yarn goods, rayon, yarn and heavy duck. Good 
results are obtained on heavy duck as the goods are not 
crushed in a kier, thus preventing crash marks such as 
“devil or crows’ feet”. 

The goods are laid out in the gray room where they 
are marked and sewed together before being singed. If 
the goods are not to be singed they can be run through the 
machine with the flame out. Singeing consists of passing 
the goods rapidly over a series of gas flames, or over 
heated copper plates. 

The first type of machine is called the open type of 
singer. It may be so arranged that a group of flames 
singe the face of the cloth while the other group 
of flames singe the back, or they can be arranged so as 
to singe only one side of the cloth. The second type is 
known as a plate singer, the cloth being passed over two 
or three open flames, or it can also be run over six 
drying cans, before passing over two or three copper plates 
heated to redness. This process of singeing is performed 
in order to remove the nap or fuzz which appears on the 
surface of the cloth. 

The goods, from the singer, pass through the water box 
so that all sparks are extinguished. A de-sizing agent is 
placed in the water box and kept at the proper temperature. 
Care should be taken to see. _ 
that the enzyme is kept up 
to strength and at the prop- 
er temperature. If possible, 
the goods should be left in 
bins or boxes over night. 
This will allow more of the 
starch to be turned into sol- 
uble sugar, making it easier 
to wash out. They may be 
given the cold bleach after 
standing a few hours if a 
quick acting enzyme is used. 
There are some enzymes 
that will give this action in 
two hours if the goods are 
kept covered up so as to 
keep the heat in. 


+ 


The goods are next 
placed in wooden tubs 9 x 
10 feet, with a false bottom. 
The tubs are arranged in 
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Sketch Showing Outline of Pumping Arrangement. 


units of two each with a centrifugal pump for pumping the 
|_quor and for circulation. A reel is placed over each of the 
tubs and a platform built where a boy stands and piles the 
cloth as it comes over the reels and goes into the tubs. When 
the cloth begins to pile up the pump is started, throwing a 
spray over the voods as they enter the tub. After 
filled to within a foot of the top the pump is allowed to run 
for three hours. At the end of this time there should be a 
perfect absorbent white due to the special liquor prepared 
for this purpose. The reason for having two tubs in a unit 
is that after one is bleached we start filling the other, 
pumping the liquor from the first kettle and building it up 
to the proper strength before finishing the second tub. 
The cloth, after leaving the tubs, passes through a 
seutcher with an opener and a brass and rubber roll. In 
this mangle is placed a solution which washes out the 
chemicals previously used 
on the eloth. The cloth 
passes through a_ six-box 


or the 


When heavy duck is treated 


in this manner it is well to 

. + ] 1+ } +} . ] 
Mlive 1t a lignt Dathn in Ssul- 
phonated oil and soda ash to 
soften it before dyeing, and 


to allow several hundred 
yards to run on a truck. 

In bleaching by this pro- 
cess I have found there is a 
creat saving in time, labor, 


l 1) + 
and, above all, there is no 


steam used. The eloth is no 
pulled around the bleachery, 


thus preventing frayed, 


damaged or bias goods. 


} 
lent foods 
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Continuous Cold Bleach. For very 
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such as voiles, organdies, nets and gauze, the rope form 
of machine may be used, as there is no danger of getting 
crash marks on light goods, 

Kier stains are often a source of trouble in a bleachery, 
and it is evident that this process eliminates them. Some 
bleacheries run year in and year out without having to re- 
boil any goods, while some have several re-boils each day. 
At this time when bleacheries are trying to get goods out 
in the shortest possible time and at as little expense as 
possible, it does not pay to re-boil goods. 

For those who are using kiers I might add a few lines 
that will be of general interest. One of the commonest 
causes of kier stain comes from uneven boiling, and the 
stopping of circulation, also the uneven piling of the goods 


CT 


Public Utilities and Publicity. 


The investigation of the electric power companies by 
the Federal Trade Commission has yielded several devel- 
opments not generally expected. One is that it is a “real” 
investigation, it having been contended while the matter 
was before the Senate that a reference of the subject to the 
commission would mean the making of a merely perfunc- 
tory inquiry. The inquiry to date proves that a subject of 
the kind can be investigated much more intelligently by a 
body like the Federal Trade Commission than by a Con- 
gressional committee. This should be no surprise, for pre- 
vious investigations prove the same thing. Probably the 
most surprising developments are those having to do with 
propaganda activities by public utilities groups. Hired 
“publicity men” have recounted, almost boastfully, how 
they got thousands of columns of reading matter, printed 
as “news” or comment, into the newspapers; how they cen- 
sored school text books; how they “subsidized” teachers 
and in a few cases colleges—all on behalf of the interests 
of their employers. 

There was nothing inherently wrong in what these “pub- 
licity men” have been doing for the electric power folk, 
who have as much right as any others to propagandize an 
over-propagandized world. They might say, with assur- 
ance, that they were doing only what others are doing in 
numerous spheres. Use of it variously for “patriotic” pur- 
pose during the war raised to a high if not baneful art 
status the “publicity” kind of propaganda. The interest 
which has not made use of this method of “selling” itself 





| HE Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., 320 
| Broadway, New York City, has issued an 
outline for cost-finding principles, which 
represents the results of the Institute’s re- 
search on the subject. It offers sound prin- 
ciples of pre-determining costs, arrived at 
| after exhaustive study, consultation with 
| mill groups, and cost experts. 

The outline emphasizes the necessity for 
} correctly figuring normal production; and 
offers general principles on cotton cost, de- 
preciation and obsolescence, interest on in- 
i vestment, labor supplies, etc. President 











Institute Presents Principles for Figuring Costs 
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in the kier itself. Kier pilers are being used in several 
plants with success as they pile the goods uniformly in the 
kier. In many cases water is used in connection with the 
kier piler, but the charge of caustic is much better to pre- 
pare and saturate when the kier is full. More than four 
per cent of caustic will have a destructive action on the cot- 
ton and decrease the yardage. It is always best to use 
a good kier oil to form an emulsion with the caustic as it 
prevents the top of the kier drying out and forms a soap 
that gives the goods a good scouring. 

Goods bleached by the cold process seem to have more 
body than when boiled several hours; there is not much 
loss in weight or yardage; in most goods there is a con- 
siderable gain. 


vucaeuevaneavennsnanuaganenenanvenanenarovvenscesenpegeagiogny TO TO auanevnauanysuanacanocenrasennne soeunensneonaneneneintne enyenravenevcucueveneusnanengnraa seveneeuenennenoensneonaensioenenee 


has been at a disadvantage. The public utilities investiga- 
tion gives an inkling of the extent and an insight into the 
ways by which the public mind is confused by “publicity” 
sharps. 

Interests like the public utilities have had to adopt the 
method to protect themselves from inimical agencies that 
use it even more unscrupulously. It is curious that the 
method employed commonly by such interests was perfected 
by a famous “reform” organization which brought about 
by it the most far-reaching social change ever attempted by 
law in this country. 

It is announced that when the investigation is resumed 
in the Fall, attention will be given to the financial and op- 
erating affairs of the public utility companies, Disclosures 
anent operations should be highly creditable to the com- 
panies. No producing industry has made more admirable 
progress than that which supplies the publie with electric 
light and power. Its technical advance in the last ten 
years is almost revolutionary. 





NEW EQUIPMENT AT N. C. STATE 

Two Trutint units have been installed in the textile 
department of the North Carolina State College, Raleigh, 
N. C., to aid the students in matching colors in the dye 
laboratory. These units are precision apparatus for 
producing north skylight or northern light, and are the 
result of research in the laboratories of the National 
Lamp Works. 

A “Saentis” enlarging camera has been installed to 
economize in the time usually required to make Jac- 
quard designs. This machine facilitates the enlarging 
and making of textile designs and at the same time pro- 
duces accurate results. 


Hines, of the Institute, in submitting the out- {| 
line, offers it, not as a detailed cost manual, I 
but as presenting proper basic principles. It I 
is recommended by Mr. Hines and George | 
W. Duncan, Institute cost engineer, and ap- | 
proved by Joel M. Barnes and Ralph E. Lo- 

per, cost experts, and Price-Waterhouse & 

Co. 


All mills are urged by President Hines 
to re-examine their cost methods on the 
basis of this outline. Copies of the com- | 
plete outline are available at the Institute | 
offices. 
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RACTICAL DISCUSSION of spinning subjects— 

some new and some old—featured the meeting of the 
Spinning Division of the Southern Textile Association, 
held on Friday, September 7th, at Lake Lure Inn, Lake 
Lure, N. C., a location ensconced in a beautiful and im- 
posing mountain setting in Western North Carolina. In 
spite of threatening weather, a large number of mil] men 
attended, and many interesting ideas regarding spinning 
room operation were developed in the discussion, which is 
reported practically in full in the following paragraphs. 

In the absence of Car] R. Harris, president of the As- 
sociation, who is chairman of this division, Marshal] Dill- 
ing, superintendent of the A. M. Smyre Mfg. Company, 
Gastonia, N. C., presided. Mr. Dilling formerly was chair- 
man of the carding division, and utilized his experience in 
directing a most successful and valuable discussion. 

In opening the meeting, Mr. Dilling announced that 
the theme would be, “The Proper Maintenance of Spinning 
Machinery Necessary to Produce Quality Yarn”, and asked 
for suggestions of topics to be discussed. A number of 
men responded immediately, and the chairman took up the 
questions in order. 

METHODS OF OILING ROLL STANDS 

The first topic taken up referred to methods of lubri- 
cating roll stands. Mr. Dilling asked if anyone was using 
the greasing system, or self-oiling system for this purpose. 
The first to respond was G. T. Penland, overseer of spin- 
ning, Parkdale Mills, Gastonia, N. C., who said that, “We 
have recently installed a few of these. However, our stands 
are a little narrow, and on account of this the oiler couldn’t 
give enough oil to justify it, but we are using it on our 
twisters with very good results. It is screwed into the 
bottom of the stand.” 

Mr. Dilling explained that the greasing system he had 
reference to was used to apply the grease two or three 
times a week. Mr. Penland said he had not used grease 
by this method, employing “Non-fluid” oil. Mr. Dilling 
asked for other experiences, and E. A. Franks, superin- 
tendent, Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. C., replied: 

‘We have just installed that oiling system; we have 
put it on our twisters and spinning also, but of course we 
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haven’t had it long enough to say just what we think of it, 
but so far, it is all right. 
things you must do: the rolls must be in good shape, with 
good necks. But this is the best thing I have ever seen in 
the way of an oiler.” 

“Why do your rolls have to be in good condition?” 
asked C. S. Tatum, manager, Consolidated Textile Corpora- 
tion, Raleigh, N. C. 

“Well, this oiler is put on the bottom of the stand,” Mr. 
Franks explained, “and it is fed by a wick. If the roll is 
rough it makes it feed too fast. It siphons it out, and the 


roll should be in good shape. I do not mean it will not 


wear, but you will have trouble until that roll slicks up. 


Sometimes will siphon the oil too much if the roll is 
rough, but on a smooth roll you will not have any trouble 


with it at all; and it will slick the roll up. 


“Another thing: I think it helps hold the breaking 


strength, 


for this reason: most people oil once a day, in 





Left, Carl R. Harris, Chairman Spinning Di- 
vision; Right, Marshall Dilling, who con- 
ducted the Discussion. 





the mornings usually, and in the late afternoon or evening 


the rolls get dry and begin to chatter, and you will not get 


as good breaking strength when the rolls are dry. That 
has been our experience; this thing wil] absolutely oil the 
rolls just right. We have it on 51,000 spindles and our 
twisters, and we think it is all right.” 

“T put in six of them,” said A. P. Richie, superintend- 
ent, Dixon and Trenton Mills, Gastonia, N. C., “two on 
the spinning frames and two on the twisters, and then two 
twisters with the Alemite system. In 
didn’t find that I got any better breaking strength 


testing the yarn I 


£ at one 
time of the day than at any other. I have found that this 
self-oiler will stick up; I have two that seem to have gotten 


crusty. It feeds so heavily that you will put more oil in 
your back guides or thread boards than in oiling with a 
eup. On the twister it is a nice oiler, but too much 


we got 


Of course, there are lots of 


































































oil there. It runs up on the stands from the back and 
down on the board, and also it will work to the roll, which 
will come out and catch the yarn.” Mr. Richie added that 
his experience with the Alemite method on twisters had 
not been satisfactory as he finds a lot of black work, al- 
though it doesn’t waste as much grease as the oiler does. 

E. B. Brannan, overseer of spin- 
ning, Spindale Mills, Spindale, N. C., 
reported that he had secured fine re- 
sults over a period of six months. He 
has them on 14 frames, he said, which 
are equipped with chain drives, and 
before using the oiling system, he put 
on sometimes as many as three chains 
a month, “but since I installed these 
IT haven’t put on six 
months.” 

“We have installed the greasing 
system,” reported Mr. Dilling, “and on 
a frame we have had three roller necks to break. Has any- 
body else had that experience? I do not know whether this 
was the cause of it, but it happened. Does anyone know 
whether it has given them any saving in power consump- 
tion ?” 

Mr. Brannan said he had no figures, but from what he 
understands jt does make the power load some lighter. 
“Then that is something worth-while,” commented Mr. 
Dilling, “if it is a saver of power.” Mr. Brannan added 
that his breaking strength had increased 242 pounds in 


a chain—in 





E. B. Brannan. 


two months. 

“We have two frames on the greasing system, and one 
with the wick oiler,” reported D. O. Carpenter, overseer of 
spinning, Thrift Division, Kendall Mills, Inc., Paw Creek, 
N. C., “and so far we have not been convinced that they 
We think that the proper lubrication 
As to breaking 


are of any benefit. 
with the former method is much better.” 
strength he said they made a test on the frames with these 
oilers, but which also had cork rolls and new bobbin holders 
on them, and that the salesman for each had claimed in- 
creased break—but that of course he could not attribute 
improvement to any particular feature. 


BALL BEARINGS ON SPINNING FRAME CYLINDERS 


Mr. Dilling then brought up the next question, which 
asked if anyone had installed ball bearings on the spinning 
frame; and if so, what report could be made regarding 
them as a power saver. 

“T eouldn’t tell you the saving,” 
replied W. E. Hammond, superintend- 
ent, Balfour Mills, Balfour, N. C., 
“but we have had a full equipment of 
ball bearings ever since we started. A 
while ago a man submitted a question 
We 


running for four years, day and night, 


about hot bearings. have been 
and we have never experienced a hot 
bearing. Our frames are equipped 
with Link-Belt Perhaps this 
and the Fafnir bearings have some- 
thing to do with it.” 

The chairman asked J. A. Chapman, Jr., vice-president, 
Inman Mills, Inman, S. C., if he had used them, and Mr. 
Chapman replied that, “I bought a set but the man never 
did deliver them, and so I didn’t push him for them.” 

“I have eight frames with ball bearings, and tested 





drives. 


W. E. Hammond. 
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them about a year ago,” said Mr. Richie, “and on the ball 
bearing frames our tests showed that we had a gain of 
1% horse-power on four-frame group drive, but we have had 
considerable trouble with the ball bearings.” 

C. G. White, Ora Mill, Shelby, N. C., said, “we have a 
whole installation of ball bearings we have been running 
for four years, day and night, and have not experienced a 
hot bearing. I am sure it saves power, but we started up 
on them and I cannot give you any comparisons.” 

The chairman here referred to the new application of 
ball bearings in the bolsters of spindles, but no one pres- 
ent indicated experience with this new development. 

Reverting to the greasing system, J. D. Pell, superin- 
tendent, Mooresville Cotton Mills, Mooresville, N. C., 
asked whether this was being supplied with new equipment. 
“It has been reported to me that one machinery maker has 
adopted the greasing system on all machinery, but that 
came not from the machinery representative, but from else- 
where,” said Mr. Dilling. 


WHAT IS THE BEST WAY TO CONDITION FILLING? 


The chairman brought up the next question which was 
with regard to conditioning filling “from all standpoints, 
considering the bobbin used, the condition of the filling as 
to whether it sloughs off, and the best 
weaving qualities for it after it has 
been conditioned ?” 

Mr. Tatum, who had asked the 
question, explained it: “The reason I 
asked that that we are not 
equipped with a store-bought condi- 
tioner, and have found that we have 
been troubled a great deal with kinky 
filling, and we rigged up a home-made 
affair, but we found that the bobbins 
I have been told it is 
better not to steam them but to sprin- 
kle them with hot water. 
a certain kind of bobbin with a brass bushing in them it 
will stop it. Sometimes you must ream them out. Then I 
find some of the bobbin makers say it is better not to have 
any shellac, but to use the bobbins that are dipped in oil, 


was 





began to swell. 


C. S. Tatum. 


The bobbin people say if we buy 


or enameled. There seem to be several ways to get around 
this problem, and I would like to have the benefit of your 
ideas. It has been my experience with the enameled bob- 
bins that you w.ll have more sloughing-off in the loom.” 
He indicated that he preferred a quill with the bushing on 
the inside only, as the outer shield would damage the hands 
of the operatives. 

“T condition my filling for from four to six hours,” 
said Mr. Brannan, “and I use the enameled quill. I use 
cold water and hot steam, and if I take the quills out of 
the conditioning system under four hours I cannot find 
that it does any good whatever. We have tried it all, from 
steaming them all the way through.” 

“Do you have any trouble with sloughing-off or the 
bobbins getting.out of shape?” asked Mr. Dilling. “Not 
with the black enameled quill,” was the reply. Mr. Bran- 
nan added that he had tried some oil-soaked quills, in re- 
sponse to a question from Mr. Dilling. 

“On 14s to 44s filling, we do not have any trouble by 
using a brass tip bobbin,” reported Newton G. Hardie, su- 
perintendent, Oconee Mills Co., Westminster, S. C. “We 
have our filling boxes with a steam connection in the bot- 
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tom. We fill the boxes up with filling and hitch ‘them onto 
the steam line and let the steam run through the quills 
for four or five minutes. We use enameled bobbins. We 
have no trouble with sloughing or kinking. If you don’t 
have that bushing you will have trouble with swelling.” 

“Has anybody used the oiled bobbin instead of the 
enameled?” asked Mr. Dilling. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Tatum. 
than those that are shellacked. 
now.” 


“They seem to be better 
We are trying them out 


“How does the cost compare?” asked Mr. Hardie. “The 
enameled bobbin is considerably higher than the shel- 
lacked.” 

Mr. Chapman reported that the cost is about $10.00 
per thousand cheaper, and that a charge of $1.00 per thou- 
sand is usually made for the oil-soaking. 

“We had that bobbin, not with the brass bushing on the 
inside, but around the outside, on both warp and filling, 
and we had to throw it out. It cut the spinners’ hands.... 
I would like to have some discussion on the different types 
of conditioning rooms, because I have figured on putting 
one in. 
tion, where you shoot it through, better?” 

“T think that the bushing on the inside of the bobbin 

would keep the bobbin to a better fit 


Is a slow low temperature or a high steam condi- 


on the spindle, and the one on the out- 
side is a protection against splitting,’ 
observed Mr. Dilling. “The inside 
bushing was made especially for this 
purpose.” 

“We put in a bunch of bobbins 
with the brass tips, and I noticed that 
the tips are beginning to split,” re- 
ported Mr. Chapman. “They have 
not been conditioned.” 

C. W. Alexander, overseer of spin- 
ning, Erwin Cotton Mills, Cooleemee, 
N. ¢., asked if in conditioning filling, 





J. A. Chapman, 


Jr. 


anyone had found that the rings on the bobbins rust when 
live steam is applied to them. Mr. Brannan explained that 
it is necessary to secure rings made from rust-proof ma- 


terial. 
A NEW CONDITIONING MACHINE. 

“While we are close to it, suppose we take up the mat- 
ter of conditioning rooms, conditioning equipment and 
conditioning machines,” suggested Mr. Dilling. He men- 
tioned a new German machine which uses a chemical for 
conditioning the filling, and which he said has attracted a 
great deal of interest. He then described his own inethod 
briefly, saying that he has a conditioning room for condi- 
tioning cones of sale yarn, ete., in which he keeps 100 de- 
grees of temperature and 100 per cent relative humidity. 
He said he keeps his cones in this for about 12 hours. “We 
gain something in weight,” he said, “but the biggest ad- 
vantage is that it sets the twist thoroughly. Some other 
method may do it quicker, but it happens that this ar- 
rangement suits our conditions and requirements all right.” 
Referring to the German machine mentioned, he said he 
understood this applied an ingredient to the yarn which 
would retain the moisture indefinitely. 

Mr. Tatum said that his conditioning was for filling to 
be used in the loom. He said he has a chute by which the 
filling is received in boxes from the spinning room, and 
that under this chute he has a space about 4x12 feet, 
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which he lined with tin. 
six inches wide around this space and filled it with water. 


Then he put a tin trough about 


In the trough is a perforated steam pipe, so that wet steam 


His filling boxes are made ol hardware elo 


tn 


is secured. 
of the proper mesh. “This makes a very effective way of 
steaming the filling,” he said, “if we could get the right 
kind of a bobbin. We keep it under 
120 degrees temperature.” 

J. D. Pell explained a system built 
in the shape of a vault. The water is 
sprayed on the yarn, and then it is 
given a bath of steam, the yarn sitting 
in the vault for a while. Then a vacu- 
um is used for extracting the moisture. 
He pointed out that silk manufactur 
ers throw water on the metal quill 
boards and then let steam come up 
through the water, giving a_ wet 


steam. “I think the best way is to 





have a regular reconditioning room just as is used for 
conditioning knitting yarns,” he said, “in order to give it 
Mr. Dilling bro lg@nt out again that 


ing the twist. Mr. 


a chance to penetrate.” 

the big advantage of conditioning is sett 

Tatum asked if, when the twist is set 
“Not if it is shipped in a dry box-car,” someone said. 


would stay set. 


Here the discussion turned to the German type of con 
ditioning machine which had recently been 
the South. 


introduced in 


CG. L. Chandler, superintende nt, Gaffnev Mfe. 


Co., Gaffney, S. C., said, “We are very much interested 
in this German machine; in fact we have bought one. I 
understand they have one of them at the Monaghan mil 


in Greenville. Our understanding is that 


does all they 
claim for it, and if it does we think it 


is worth the price 


It doesn’t affect th 


(which he said later was $5,700). 





bobbin—and once conditioned, always conditioned We 
have thought enough of it after listening to their story that 
we have bought one to put in.” 

“How long does it take to condition the varn?” asked 


Mr. Dilling. 
“They say less than four hours,” replied Mr. Chand- 


éey 


ler, “in fact they claim the yarn goes right on through the 


machine.” 

W. O. Holliday, overseer of weaving, 
Greer, S. C., who had been connected with the Monaghan 
plant when this machine was installed there, was asked 


to discuss it. He said they had been having considerable 
trouble with their filling, and had built 
a chute in a tower, in which the filling 
was conditioned with steam, “but we 
couldn’t do anything with it until we 
got this machine. You pour the quills 
on an apron and it runs right on 
through, and pours them out condi- 
tioned on the other side. We put it in 
the loom and it was conditioned quite 
a bit better than it was running it 


through the chute in the tower. When 





the filling got to the weave room you 


N. G. Hardie. 


couldn’t tell but what it was perfectly 


dry, except by the odor. If we wanted to know 1 


filling had been put through the machine all we had to 
do was smell of it, but otherwise there was no difference.” 
For a 60,000-spindle mill, he estimated, the machine 
could condition all of the filling in a half-day provided the 


filling was ready. 
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The machine uses a chemical in the water, said Mr. Dil- 
ling, and the machine applies it properly. He asked about 
the possibility of mildew. Mr. Chandler said the machine 
manufacturers have two kinds of chemicals; one of which 
is guaranteed not to cause mildew. The other, he said, is 
not expected to produce it. The guaranteed material costs 
more than twice as much as the other, he said. 

Mr. Dilling told of a demonstration the machine rep- 
resentatives had made in his office. He said they took two 
glasses of water, and put a few drops of their chemical into 
one. Then they put a strand of waste yarn into the plain 
water, and the cotton remained on top. Dropping a piece 
of the yarn into the water containing the chemical, he said, 
it sank almost immediately, and went to the bottom, 
“showing that this chemical does penetrate the yarn very 


thoroughly”. 
SOFT PLACES AND “COTTON ENDS” IN YARN 


The next question presented asked for the causes of 
soft places in yarn, on band-driven equipment; some of 
these places apparently having no twist at all. 

“My experience in making voile 
yarn,” said Mr. Franks, “was at one 
mill that once in a while there would 
be places with not much twist in them. 
We tried for about two years, and 
then we took all the bolsters out and 
washed them good in gasoline, and 
washed out the steps and cleaned them 
good, and put them back, and we nev- 
er had that trouble any more. The 
spindles seemed to be dragging or to 
be retarded in some way.” 

“A lot of it depends on the setting 
of the rolls, and the weights,” added Mr. Dilling. 





E. A. Franks. 


“T would say that the trouble is evidently in the rolls 
or back somewhere in the drafting arrangement. I would 
make a thorough examination of the spinning rolls and all 
of the drafting processes.” This suggestion was from Mr. 
Penland. 

“Insufficient weight on the rolls, sprung levers or levers 
out of shape, hard twist, ete., will also cause this,” said 
Mr. Dilling. 

“But what makes it run good a while and soft a while?” 
asked Mr. Tatum. 

“Tt seems to me there might be a possibility of the 
trouble being in the cotton; if the cotton is rough and 
harsh,” suggested another member. 

“But if you would add sufficient weight to it, it would 
draw,” said Mr. Tatum. The member explained he had 
had this trouble one time when he had a lot of 150 bales 
of this cotton, and said if he had run this through at one 
time he could have probably come out all right. 


SPINDLE AND FRONT ROLL SPEEDS ON SPINNING 


The discussion continued with a question as to the best 
spindle speed for 68s mercerized twist combed yarns, with 
about 3.5 times the square root of twist. 

Mr. Penland, who had asked the question, said he is 
running a little more than 10,000 r.p.m. Responding to a 
question from Mr. Dilling, Mr. Richie said he has a spin- 
dle speed of 10,500 r.p.m., on a 1%-inch ring, with a 
front roll speed of 123 r.p.m. 
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“T think if you are getting over 10,000 r.p.m., Mr. Pen- 
land, you are getting a pretty good speed, and haven’t 
anything to complain of in that respect,” said Mr. Dilling. 

“What is a good spindle speed on 30s carded warp 
yarn?” was the next question. 

“On filling wind warp,” said Mr. Carpenter, “we run 
9,300 r.p.m., with a 120 r.p.m. front roll speed, 4.43 twist 
multiple.” 

“We're running 9,300 r.p.m. on the spindle, but we’re 
not getting 120 r.p.m. on the front roll,” said Mr. Chap- 


man. 


FILLING WIND FOR WARP YARN COMES AGAIN 

The advisability of running filling wind on warp was 
brought up by George K. Tate, superintendent, McAden 
Mills, McAdenville, N. C. He wanted to know if it is pos- 
sible to run filling wind on 30s carded warp and maintain 
breaking strength with less twist than on the warp wind. 
He said he has been casting around to find some way to 
reduce his cost, and that if he can put on the filling wind 
he can increase the speed and reduce his cost materially 
by re-arranging his night shift. He said he tried it and 
got 15 per cent more speed, but didn’t 
know whether he had affected his 
breaking strength. 

Practically everyone present indi- 
cated that this was entirely possible, 
in showing a preference for the filling 
wind. C. §. Tatum was, as he ealled 
it, “the freak’? who had been unable 
to find any advantage in running fill- 
ing wind on warp. There were some 
present who were using warp wind 
but preferred the filling wind; but who 
were compelled to use warp wind be- 
cause they operated the Barber-Colman system of high 
speed spooling which does not permit the filling wind for 
warp. In connection with filling wind, Mr. Carpenter, of 
Paw Creek, said. 

“T think we are all trying to get too small a bobbin 
on the filling wind. We have a 1%-inch ring, and a %- 
inch bobbin, and I believe that our work would run better 
if we didn’t have such a small bobbin. We all try to get 
too big a package.” Most people find they can run a 
smaller bobbin and a longer one, said Mr. Dilling, who 
added that, under conditions permitting its use, filling wind 
gets from 10 to 30 per cent more yarn on the bobbin, with 
an increased speed. However, he pointed out, it might be 
possible to go back to warp and get better results than 
formerly, because there are other changes which have to be 
made in order to put in filling wind, and if these were car- 
ried out with warp wind, improvement might be noted. 

“We went from warp wind to filling wind,” said Sam 
Smith of Shelby, “and had trouble at first, but I think it 
was due to the rings. They show a different wear. When 
you change the rings you get out of the trouble. If you 
were to change back to warp you would find the same 
trouble, because there is a different wear on the rings.” 

Mr. Dilling next asked for front roll speeds for 20s 
warp yarn, warp wind. Mr. Tate replied that he runs 134 
r.p.m., on three-year-old frames, using %-inech Middling 
cotton. The man who asked the question said he was get- 
ting 135 r.p.m. on older frames. The chairman next want- 
ed front roll speeds on 33s warp yarn, filling wind, but no 
one furnished this information. 





Geo. K. Tate. 
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“What is the best method for cleaning spinning 
frames?” was the next topic discussed. J. F. Fairchild, 
overseer of spinning, Mooresville Cotton Mills, Mooresville, 
N. C., who submitted it, explained that he referred to the 
general purposes of cleaning. He stated that he uses air 
mostly, employing whisk brooms also, but once a day going 
over rails, rings, and underneath the frames with compressed 
air. Mr, Dilling, in responding, 
told bunchless 
cleaner, produced by Firth-Smith F 
Co., whieh he had installed. “We 
find this is very satisfactory,” he 
said. “It is a great help to the 
spinners, and it will keep the 
spinning room in much better 
condition. We cannot think of 
using compressed air on combed 
work, but this other cleaner we 
find is very effective.” 

David Clark brought out 
here that the Carlton Yarn 
Mills, Ine., Cherryville, N. C., of 
which C. A. Rudisill is treasurer, 
is also using this method satis- 
factorily on 120s; and doesn’t 
use any other cleaning methods 
on his spinning frames. 

In explaining the system, Mr. Dilling said that the 
cleaner passes around the spinning frame every five or ten 
minutes. “If it only went around every two hours or so 
it would do more harm than good,” he said. “I think it is 
going to come into very general use—but we can’t all put 
them in at one time, so let’s hear about other methods of 
cleaning, too.” But the men seemed desirous of discussing 
this new cleaner. “This new cleaner will do the work of 
wiping the guides, etc.,” explained Walter L. Davis, assist- 
ant superintendent, Proximity Mfg. Company, Greensboro, 
N. C., who said he had the cleaners over 120 frames on 81s. 

“What results do you get in the way of labor saving?” 
Mr. Dilling asked him. “None,” replied Mr. Davis. 

“But you do find that it helps the spinners?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Mr. Davis. 


of an automatic 


ning frame? 
weaving? 


conditions? 


MULTIPLE SYSTEM—USING SPECIAL HANDS 
FOR CLEANING IN THE SPINNING ROOM. 

Here Mr. Pell brought out the fact that “Everybody 
ean’t buy that system right now. What we would like to 
know is do people use extra cleaning hands, or how do the 
spinners do their cleaning?” 

This brought up the current question of using special 
hands for cleaning, and Mr. Carpenter, of Thrift, re- 
sponded. “We have spinners running 20 sides, 252 spin- 
dles to the frame,” he said, “and then we have cleaners. 
The spinners just piece up ends and set in roving and take 
off what we call laps, and then we have the cleaners to do 
all the rest of the cleaning. This is on 30s warp and 40s 
filling. We have cleaners who clean from 20 to 60 sides. 
We made some re-arrangements in our cleaning when we 
put this system in. Now we have the major things cleaned 
during the day shift—such as picking rolls, wiping roving, 
ete.—and the smaller things done on the night shift.” 

“Did you find any objections?” asked Mr. Dilling. 

“At first the spinners seemed to think it would make 
things harder on them, but they found out differently,” 


THE 


replied Mr. Carpenter. 


What Do YOU Think? 


Are cork rolls proving successful ? Mr. 


How is the best way to lubricate a spin- 
To condition filling for 


Is filling-wind warp practical under all «] 


How long does a leather roll last? 
How long should it last? 


Does the speed of the traverse up and 
down have an influence on sloughed- 


off filling? What does? it 


Extensive discussions on these and many oth- 
er subjects will be found in the accompanying 
report. The Discussion Department of COTTON 
will welcome opinions on any of them from 
readers who did not attend the meeting. ate 
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“Do you clean while the frame is doffing?”’ asked Mr. 
Richie. 

“The ring rails and under guides are cleaned during the 
doff, after the doffers have finished the cleaners go around 
and clean these, but we wipe roving and rolls while the 
frame is running,” answered Mr. Carpenter. 

He added, in response to a question from Mr. Dilling, 

that there had been a 
eost, but he did not 
how much. 
Richie 


hnnehl lear . 
buneniess cleaner, 


+ 


reverted to the 
automatic ask- 
ing Mr. Dilling if this system re- 
quired more h umidity. 

think it distributes the 
humidity much better,” replied 
Mr. Dilling, “because the cleaner 
takes its air from about nine 
feet above the frame, and draws 
down from about where the 
average humidifier distributes it, 
and blows it down through the 
creel, and your humidity is much 
better distributed with that sys- 
than without it. It eireu- 
lates the air, and keeps it mov- 


Vl 


ing, and all of blows out has a tendeney to 


floor. It 


the stuff it 
drop down, and does drop down practi- 


cally eliminates cleaning above th 


work ?” 


that system, do your s} rs run more 
*, Johnson. 


THE AUTOMATIC BUNCHLESS CLEANER 
FOR FRAMES. 
“We haven’t given our spinners any 
plant,” said Mr. Dilling, “but we do 
One reason was tha 


much easier for them to work. t at each 


is SO arranged that 


mill where we have it 


them another alley. Our spinners ran doing 


their own cleaning. We have gotten 
ways.” 

“Is all of your spinning equipped with it?” 

“Yes, every bit of it,” said Mr. Dilling. “And we have 
it over six spoolers, too. In one mill we could arrange to 
put two cleaners over the spinning frames and spoolers, 
and we find it very helpful to the spoolers, also.” 

“Is it very expensive?” 

“For 27,000 spindles on fine 
$10,000,’ answered Mr. Dilling. 


We clean 24 frames per clean- 


yarns, cost about 
“On coarser numbers it 
would cost more than that. 
er. On coarse numbers you would have to cut down to 10 
Our numbers run from 50s to 80s combed 
4s to 12s, 


to considerable 


or 12 frames. 
yarn. I know of a mill that 
work, local cotton, and they have put it in 


runs very coarse 


advantage to themselves. 


I can recommend it to you. We 
} 


would do and then put 


in the others. Mr. Rudisill came in and looked over mine 


a time or two and then put his in.” 
CLEANING STEEL ROLLS 


“How often do you take steel] rolls out a1 
was the next question. Mr. Penland sai 
fine work, and Mr. Chandler and other 


coarse work, this was done once a year. 
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pends very much on the quality of the yarn you are making 
and the care you require of your spinners in cleaning 
around the stands. I know of some mills that clean once 
a year, but they are very particular to keep the frames well 


cleaned out around the stands at all times.” 
A NEW BOBBIN FORMER FOR FILLING YARN 


Mr. Dilling next said that another man had asked for 
the proper length of stroke on 14.5s filling yarn, with a 
15-inch ring. J. D. Scott, overseer of spinning, Proxim- 
ity Mfg. Co., Greensboro, N. C., responded, saying that 
on a 14-inch ring he uses a taper of 1%4-inch on 14s yarn. 
He replied to a question from Mr. Dilling that he believes 


this gives him “a maximum amount of yarn with a mini- 





7 er 





H. R. Holland. C. W. Alexander. 


mum of sloughing off.” Mr. Seott then asked if anyone, 
in making the filling quill, changed the length of the taper 
as the bobbin fills up. Explaining this question, he said 
that he is now experimenting with a new “bobbin former”, 
brought out by a man in Danville, Va., which starts at the 
bottom with a 14-inch taper, and gradually increases this 
until it is 1%-inch at the top. Mr. Dilling asked if this 
made the bobbin larger at the bottom, and Mr. Scott re- 
plied that it did at first, but that the inventor had worked 
with it and made the necessary adjustments to stop this 
trouble. He added, in response to a question, that it doesn’t 
give much trouble with sloughing off in weaving and wind- 
ing. 

“That should be something worth-while,” commented 
Mr. Dilling, “if you could keep the same size of bobbin 
all the way, because it would increase the amount of yarn 
on the bobbin.” 

Mr. Scott said the inventor had told him that he al- 
ready had some 400,000 filling spindles equipped with this 
device. 


PREVENTING HEATED BEARINGS ON 
CHAIN DRIVE. 


The chairman next presented the next question sub- 
mitted, which indicated that the questioner had trouble with 
the foot-end bearing of spinning frames becoming heated, 
using the Link-Belt silent chain drive. The man indicated 
that he uses a plain babbitted bearing. Asked for further 
details, he said he uses a 1014-hp. motor on a 40-foot spin- 
ning frame with 41-inch gauge and 24-inch ring, with a 
cylinder speed of 1,100 r.p.m. He added that it requires 
6.6-hp. to drive the frame. He said he had not tried ball 
bearings, but that he had used “everybody’s oil,” without 
any particular improvement. He explained that it would 
show up first on one frame and then on another; that it 
would “melt the bearing” almost before he could get the 
frame stopped. He said he doesn’t have the bearing trouble 
on other frames in the same room, with the cylinder run- 
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ning 1,240 r.p.m., which are equipped with the Tex-Rope 
form of drive. 

W. F. Davis, superintendent, Brandon Division, Bran- 
don Corporation, Greenville, S. C., said he had had such 
trouble, but finally found an oil handled by someone from 
Atlanta which had helped him greatly. He said he applies 
this to the chain while the machine is standing. 
V-SHAPED ROPE AND CHAIN DRIVES ON SPINNING 

“T have the individual drive with Morse chain,” said 
Mr. Richie, “and we find that we get a great deal more 
heat from these frames. I have half on the chain and 
half on Tex-Rope, and on the rope drive the heat is much 
lower.” 

“T have 14 frames with silent chain drive, and have not 
had any trouble with the bearings heating since I installed 
that lubricating system for the stands,” said Mr. Brannan. 
“We added a tooth more in the pinion, and that helped, 
but I believe the new lubricating system had a whole lot 
to do with it.” 

“We have the individual drive,” said W. C. Johnson, 
overseer of spinning, Dunean Mills, Greénville, S. C., “but 
we don’t have trouble with the chain. We do have consid- 
erable heat, however. So many motors in a room will heat 
it up, but we don’t have any bearing trouble at all.” 

Here Mr. Dilling asked for discussion as to the dif- 
ference in maintenance cost between the chain and V- 
shaped rope drive. He explained the policy of the Asso- 
ciation as to prohibiting the use of trade names unless nec- 
essary, pointing out that there are on the market several 
different kinds of V-shaped rope drives. “The opinion 
seems to be that with the V-shaped rope you have less heat 
and less trouble with the bearings,” he observed. “Is there 
any difference in the maintenance cost?” 

“We have six frames that we changed from the chain 
to the V-shaped drive,’ said D. E. Elmore, superintendent, 
Wymojo Yarn Mills, Rock Hill, S. C., “and before we 
changed we had considerable trouble with bearings and a 
lot of things, and since we changed we do not do anything 
to the bearings and do not have any trouble. I think the 
rope is much cheaper than the chain. We have run them 
for two years, and haven’t changed a one of them. They 
of course save the cost of the grease, are cleaner and much 
less trouble. These six frames have given us absolute satis- 
faction for two years.” 

Mr. Dilling here brought out in connection with the V- 
shaped rope that it does use a considerable amount of 
cotton mill products. 

“We have the V-shaped drive on twisters,” said Mr. 
Richie, “and I think that the upkeep is cheaper, but when 
a rope breaks using four as you do, and you put on a 
new one on there, you will break the new one. You have 
to put on a set of new ones, throughout.” He pointed out 
in regard to the chain drive, however, that the chain manu- 
facturers have made some remarkable improvements within 
the past few years; and that most of the chains now are 
especially well-oiled. 

In connection with the rope drive, H. R. Holland, over- 
seer of spinning, Caroleen Mills, Caroleen, N. C., explained 
that his method is to save the old ones and put them on 
together when a break occurs. 

C. G. White, Shelby, N. C., said that another mill owned 
by the same interests that controlled his plant had difficulty 
with bearing trouble with the chain drive, but that this 
practically disappeared when the frames were changed over 
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to the V-shaped rope drive. 

This practically concluded the discussion at the morn- 
ing session. The usual “Dutch” luncheon was served in 
the attractive Lake Lure Inn, following which the discus- 
sion was resumed in an afternoon session. 





The Afternoon Session 








In beginning the afternoon session, Mr. Dilling took up 
first some questions which had been submitted during the 
noon recess. The first asked whether it is advisable to use 
double flange rings and turn them over after wearing on one 
side; the next asked whether anyone present uses the 0- 
flange ring, narrower than the No. 1. There was no dis- 
cussion on these two points. 

The third question was, “What causes thread laps on 
the front roll, on 30s filling?” 

“That is usually due to a damaged roll,’ someone re- 
plied. 

“But I happen to know that this is practically a new 
mill,” said Mr. Dilling, “and he shouldn’t have that; he 
doubtless has case-hardened rolls and should have no burrs 
or rough places on them.” 

“Sometimes a burr on the thread guide will catch the 
thread and hold it, or a little groove in the thread guide 
will grab it and that will let the steel roller catch it,” sug- 
gested S. A. Summey, superintendent, Alexander Mfg. Co., 
Forest City, N. C. 

“A hard end will do it,” said Mr. Brannan, “where the 
speeder tender put up an end wrong it would come through 
hard and dive under the roll and draw the thread back.” 

Mr. Dilling also observed that frequently within re- 
cent years complaints are heard of cotton which apparently 
contains ingredients which make it stick to the roll. This 
may be either some sort of gum or wax, or possibly alkali, 
he said, and this could cause the trouble mentioned. 

USING CORK-COVERED ROLLS IN SPINNING 

“How do you think cork rolls compare with leather 
rolls?” the next question, started an interesting discussion. 
In opening it, Mr. Dilling said that, “for your informa- 
tion I would like to state that The Arkwrights, Inc., sub- 





C. H. Lockman. 


A. W. Young. 


mitted a test to a party some few months ago, covering a 


comparison. of cork rolls against leather rolls, and that was 
tested out pretty thoroughly, with two or three different 
kinds of twist and four different numbers of yarn. The 
result showed that on every number and with every twist, 
the cork rolls gave a better breaking strength than the 
leather roll. I am not sure as to the report on the number 
of ends down, but I do not believe there was very much 
difference, but in every case the cork rolls showed an in- 
crease in breaking strength. The numbers ranged from 20s 
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“‘What’s New ?’’ 


ELDOM does one of these practical discussion 

meetings fail to reveal some new device or prac- 
tice. At Lake Lure there was discussion on a new 
bobbin former that starts the taper 1 1-8-inch at the 
bottom, and finishes it 1 5-8-inch at the top; a new 
conditioning system said to penetrate the yarn so that 
the moisture remains indefinitely; an automatic clean- 
er for frames which eliminates much of the regular 
cleaning as a duty of the frame hand; new lubricat- 
ing systems for spinning frames; etc.; etc. 

The reports of these meetings in COTTON, such 
as this one, will keep the reader posted on such new 
developments, when progressive mill men describe 
their experiences with them in these discussions. And 
this in addition to the exchange of ideas on more fa- 
miliar topics. 

The Service Department of COTTON will gladly 
supply further information regarding any device or at- 
tachment which may be discussed at these meetings. 


to 44s. Somebody else has had some experience with cork 
rolls, and I would be glad to have you state just what that 
experience has been.” 

“T have tried the cork rolls, running them against the 


leather rolls, for a period of 63 days,” reported Mr. Scott. 


“On 13s warp I found that the breaking strength was eight 
pounds less on the cork rolls, and the end breakage was 
15 per cent more. But, this is not a recent test; it was 


made two years ago.” 
Newton G. Hardie, superintendent, Oconee Mills Co., 
Westminster, S. C., who had submitted the question during 


lunch, offered his experience. 


1 


“We have had four frames on cork rolls, and we 


1] 1 1 ” 


have been thinking of going onto cork rolls altogether, 


he said, “in the spin 


ling, and earding too, and I wanted 


to get some other experiences and opinions on them. We 
have had these four trames for two years, running day 
and night, on 40s filling, 19s, 30s eombed and 30s carded 
warps, and we have had the rolls re-buffed twice. The 
rolls have not been re-covered. So far as the breaking 
strength is concerned, we have made tests and couldn’t 
find any difference either way; it runs just as good; and 
where we save money is in the cost. We get just as good 


results, and we ean re-buff these rolls about twice more, so 


that we should get from 3 to 31% years on the same roll 
without having them re-covered. They cost about half, or 
maybe less than that.” 

“T think on the coarser numbers the cork rolls have 
some advantages,’’ commented Mr. Dilling. 

“We have made some tests on cork-covered rolls on 


Pima eotton, making 100s,” said Mr. Johnson of Dunean. 
“We had 12 frames with leather rolls and 12 with cork, 


and made the tests over two-hour periods. We find as 


} l 1 } } 


many again ends down on the leather as on the cork, but 


there are some disadvantages in the cork. 


It seems that it 
doesn’t carry as much of the short fibers up under the 
clearer as the leather roll; the flutes on the steel roll fill 
up out where the roving traverse doesn’t run; it will choke 
them up with neps in the flutes of the steel roll.” 

“How about the breaking strength?” asked Mr. Dilling. 

“We couldn’t tell any difference in the breaking 
strength,” replied Mr. Johnson. “We have run a couple of 
these frames on 100s for over 15 months.” 

“Talking about laps on the front roll,’ said E. A. 
Franks, superintendent at Dunean, “we have been running 
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those two frames that long on Pima cotton, and you fel- 
lows who use it know that it is a cotton that is grown by 
irrigation, and it doesn’t take much moisture to run it. 
When it is like that it is bad to lick up. In watching those 
frames we noticed on the cork rolls that we never saw one 
lap up, and we decided to put on ten more frames and 
make a test, and we found that you could tear down a 
whole side with your finger with the cork roll and they 
will not lick up, but they will do it with the leather. 

“We make lots of tests on these frames, and we notice 
that when the yarn off of the cork-roll frames, when 
wound on a black-board doesn’t look as clean. You never 
have any slat waste to speak of. This catches in the yarn 
and spins into it, while on the leather roll it goes on up 
to the slat. Everything being equal, if the yarn was as 
good, I would rather have the cork roll.” 

“T think it will be more economical in places where 
you can use it,” said Mr. Dilling. He asked Mr. Franks 
if the report was true that a fine goods mill in Greenviile 
had gone entirely onto cork rolls. Mr. Franks said his was 
one of the few fine mills there, and he had not heard of 
any others that had been completely equipped with the cork 
roll. He explained that he has the cork covering on the 
front roll only. 

Mr. Dilling explained that the test made for the Ark- 
wrights was not intended to be conclusive, but that he had 
presented its results entirely asa matter of information. 
He asked Mr. Franks if he could say anything about the 
comparative cost. Mr. Franks replied that the cost of the 
cork isn’t as much as half that of the leather roll, figuring 
in the re-buffing machine, ete. A question as to the cost 
of the re-buffing machine brought answers that it had been 
reduced recently and now costs around $300. 


THE LIFE OF LEATHER SPINNING ROLLS 


“How long will a leather roll last?” was the next ques- 
tion presented by the chairman, who called on A. W. 
Young, superintendent, Franklin Process Co., Fingerville, 
8. C. 

“It depends on the spinner you have in that alley,” 
replied Mr. Young. 

Mr. Richie replied, saying that while he did not have 
the exact figures, he recalled that his tests showed an av- 
erage life of about three months and ten days. 

On 51,000 spindles on fine work, running night and day, 
said Mr. Johnson, he uses 2,100 rolls per week. His num- 
bers run from 30s to 120s, using three kinds of cotton. 
He later added that his average is a roll to the frame per 
day and a roll to the frame per night. 

H. R. Holland reported that on 48,816 spindles, he av- 
erages .61 rolls per frame per day. He pointed out that 
the number of the yarn, the twist in the yarn, the twist in 
the roving, ete., etc., had an influence on the life of the 
roll. 

Mr. Franks submitted a question as to the proper 
amount of twist to put in 10-hank roving made from 1%4- 
inch cotton. 4.61 turns per inch was suggested. “We are 
running long draft spinning,” explained Mr. Franks, “and 
to draft it we must have a low twist init. We are running 
all of our 1%%-inch cotton drafting it 20.25, and we cut 
our roving twist multiple to .80. That’s pretty low, isn’t 
it? Of course we had to cut it down to that before we 
could draft it. Personally, I think the proper twist is just 
enough to pull it off. It doesn’t make any difference what 
the multiple is. We find we can go down on 11-inch cot- 
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ton to .80 with the long draft.” 

“That’s about 50 per cent under standard,” said Mr. 
Dilling. “But you couldn’t do that with inch-cotton.” 

“How many spindles can one man keep taped on tape- 
drive spinning, doing nothing but the taping?” was the 
next question. §. A. Summey answered, “I would say 
about five acres!” 

Mr. Dilling explained that most mills have the man 
doing this work also perform other duties. “I have 16,000 
spindles on tape drive, and this man does the oiling and 
over-head cleaning, such as motors, humidifiers, ete.—but 
he doesn’t oil the spindles.” 

“On 16,000 spindles we have one man who does all 
of the oiling, except the spindles, and also takes care of 
the taping on these and 8,000 twister spindles,” reported 
Mr. Penland. “He does the taping on that amount and 
then he cleans the humidifiers, ete., like yours does.” 

“And if he only had the taping to do, he could take 
care of twice that,” said Mr. Dilling. “Yes”, agreed Mr. 
Penland. 

“Does anyone have the Firth-Smith bunchless cleaner 
over warper creels?” asked Mr. Dilling. He explained 
that the idea of the cleaner was conceived from the use of 
a fan over the beam warpers, and that it had been ex- 
tended from that to other things such as spinning frames, 
roving, twisters and spoolers. “I think in some of these 
high-speed warping machines we have ‘now, especially 
when warping from cones, there is a lot of loose fly, and 
it is necessary to have something to keep them clean.” 

J. D. Seott, who had asked the question, explained that 
he has five Cocker high speed warpers, with Foster cone 
creels, and that in beginning the use of the bunchless 
cleaner, he had tried one over the five warpers, then in- 
creased the number: He said this will clean the creels all 
right, “but we have trouble with the lint when it settles 
on the floor. When the machine comes around it blows 
the lint on the floor into the next machine, and I just won- 
dered if anyone had that trouble and how they remedied 
it.” Responding to questions from Mr. Pell, he said he 
has the high-speed equipment on 8s to 13s, and the warpers 
run 175 yards per minute, over end from cones. He said 
he has one warper hand, and a creel hand for each warper. 

Mr. Young asked if anyone else had trouble with the 
lap roll licking up the sliver instead of it running straight 
down, just as if there wasn’t any scavenger roll there. Mr. 
Penland said he had a 1%-inch steel roll, which puts the 
lap stick a long way from where the end comes out. He 
had quite a bit of this trouble, and found the remedy in 
controlling the draught in the room. He said also that he 
is putting in a paper covered scavenger roll which helps out 
considerably. Mr. Dilling mentioned that with the travel- 
ing cleaner this would be an especially bothersome diffi- 
culty. Mr. Young said he thought his 1-inch scavenger 
roll was set too far under the steel roll. Mr. Dilling sug- 
gested that if he would use a little larger scavenger roll 
it might help some. 

“How about your humidity,” asked Mr. Dilling. 

“We get as much as we can,” replied Mr. Young. 

Mr. Penland said he didn’t believe the size of the lap 
roll had much to do with it, but repeated that the con- 
trolling of the draughts in the room was the most impor- 
tant factor, in his experience. 

The next question aroused an extended discussion. It 
was, “Is there any advantage in running the traverse up 
slow or down slow?” It was asked by F. W. Waldrop, 
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overseer of spinning, Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., 
who said, “I have some running both ways, and can’t de- 
cide which way is better. My numbers run from 20s to 


110s.” 


RUNNING THE TRAVERSE UP FAST OR DOWN 
FAST—PREVENTING SLOUGHING OFF 
AT THE LOOM. 


“On our filling-wind warp we run our traverse up slow 
and down fast, and on filling we run it up fast and down 
slow,” said J. D. Scott of Greensboro. “We tried it down 
fast on filling about two years ago. There was a fellow 
who seemed to think that would correct some trouble we 
were having. He finally got an order through to change 
it, and when we changed it just about shut the weave room 
down. We had the old builders, old cams, ete., with the 
lost motion in them, and when we changed over the lost 
motion worked back the other way, and the filling sloughed 
off.” 

“Did you have any more yarn on the quill?” asked Mr. 
Dilling, since some declare this a usual result. 

“T don’t know,” replied Mr. Scott. 
“We didn’t run it long enough; we 
had to do something and do it quick!’ 

Mr. Brannan said that on filling, 
he changed to up fast and down slow, 
changing to a traveler two numbers 
heavier, also changing the lay gear 
from a 35 to 70. “It seems we get 
more yarn on the bobbin,” he added. 
He is on 52s, hard twist. He believes 
that the change of the lay gear, speed- 
ing up the traverse, helped out. 

“T don’t believe it makes a bit of G. T. Penland. 
difference,” declared Mr. Tatum, “if you don’t have the 
right lay gear it will slough off, and if you have too much 


’ 


lost motion so it will dwell, you will have that trouble.’ 


“T think it depends on the opinion of the man who is 
trying it,” declared Mr. Johnson when asked for his opin- 
jon. 

“And somewhat on the opinion of the weaver, too,” 
added Mr. Dilling. 

W. W. Splawn, overseer of spinning, Watts Mill, 
Laurens, S. C., pointed out that until recently the ma- 
chinery builders have been sending out their frames with 
the traverse going up fast and down slow, and that for 
the past ten years, “we have been trying to stop sloughing 
off by turning them around the other way. I hav: 
changed three different jobs recently to stop sloughing off, 
giving the builder motion a real overhauling and getting 
out the play and giving the traverse all the speed it would 
stand, and getting the right traveler. I still like going 
down fast better than going up fast. At the same time I 
made these changes, I speeded up the traverse 100 per 
cent, taking off a 30 lay gear and putting on a 60—using 
a heavier traveler and taking all of the play out. I be 
lieve that the speed of the traverse and the right number 
of traveler helps, but giving the builder motion a good 
overhauling and taking out the lost motion has more to do 
with it.” 

“T suspect there is something in that,” said Mr. Dilling. 
Mr. Splawn brought out that the machinery builders evi- 
dently think there is something in the direction of the 
traverse. He added that in increasing the speed of the 
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traverse, if there is any difference, it decreases the yard 
age of filling, because in running the traverse faster and 
crossing it over, there is more air space between the layers 
of the filling. 

“T tried it both Ways, al d I do not think there is very 
much difference,” reported W. J. Rogers, overseer of spin- 


ning, Marion Mfg. Co., Marion, N. C. 


traverse and put in a new Pitman roller, a 13%4-inch in 


“We speeded up our 


stead of a l-ineh, and that took out the back-lash. As far 
as the filling is concerned, I couldn’t tell any difference 
in the amount on the bobbin. We changed from a 26 to 
60 lay gear, but didn’t change travelers.” 

Mr. Splawn suggested that some weavers might discuss 
the subject from the standpoint of the amount of power 
on the loom. 

“Now, of eourse I don’t know that it makes any dif- 
ference which way you run it,’ said E. A. Franks, of 
Greenville, S. C., “but I do know that it does make a dif- 
ference as to the taper you have on it, because if your 
if you haven’t 


got any power on the loom. I don’t know why they would 





taper is too short, it is going to slough off 


want to make a short taper 

“The shorter taper will get more 
yarn on the bobbin,’ explained Mr. 
Dilling. 

“Well, they’ll keep on doing it as 
long as you don’t grumble about it, 
until they get it too short, and then 
you will have sloughed-off filling,” 
continued Mr. Franks. “If you have 


the taper right you are not going to 





have any sloughed-off filling. If you 
run the traveler too light you cam run 


f 


by taking power off of the loom, 


W. C. Johnson. 


but that is not the right way to do it.” 


Continuing, and discussing the matter of how to do 
it with soft twist, Mr. Franks said he is running with less 
than a 3.00-multiple, and that he knows that a firm bobbin 
can be made with a soft-twisted yarn. “It depends on the 
weight of the traveler,’ he said. 

D. W. League, overseer of weaving, Greenville, S. C 
added to the other suggestions that the type of quill has 
a great deal to do with it. He agreed also that the weight 
of the traveler, the lay of the filling on the bobbin, and 
the condition of the builder motion also influences this 
proposition. 

C. H. Lockman, superintendent, Henrietta Mills, Caro- 
ieen, N. U., brought out the point that in his opinion 95 
per cent of the sloughing off comes at the loom change; 
and with the same amount of power on the loom all of 
the time, he could not see why, if the power was the cause 
of it, the filling wouldn’t slough in the center of the qu 
as well. “I think it is in the build of the bobbin and the 
type of the quill,” he said. 

“What is the best break draft on a spinning frame, 
making 40s to 100s?” was the next question asked. It 
came from EK. A. Franks. 

“T have never found any improvement using anything 
except one tooth,” answered C. §. Tatum. “I have tried 
two, three, and four teeth break draft, on 20s to 24s, and 
couldn’t find the least bit of improvement.” 

“T think that depends on whether you are running any 


(Continued on page 1271.) 
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Package Dyeing in Circulating Machines 


This, Mr. Schroeder’s Second Article on the Subject, Covers 
the Preparation of Yarn for Package Dyeing 


ACHINE dyeing differs from 

what might be termed dip dyeing 
in that, in machine dyeing, the yarn and the dye liquor are 
always in contact. It is not practical as in dip methods to 
raise the yarn out of the dye liquor while some change is 
made to the dyebath. Moreover, in machine dyeing the 
yarn is in the liquor before the dye is put in; whereas in 
dip methods it is always the practice to make up the dye- 
bath first and put the yarn in later. 

Divided into Two Parts. 

With the yarn in the dyebath ahead of the dye, the 
machine dyer is face to face with the problem of mixing his 
little pail of dye all through the bath and securing even 
distribution of that dye before any appreciable amount of 
color goes on the fiber. There are thus two distinct opera- 
tions involved in machines dyeing—the first, or Operation A 
as it might be called for short, is to get the dye mixed even- 
ly through the bath, and the second, or Operation B, is to 
start the evenly-diffused color exhausting on the yarn. 

The difficulties which arise in machine dyeing and re- 
sult in the characteristic rings of color on the package vr 
beam mostly are produced bya scrambling together of 
Operations A and B; by these processes proceeding out of 
turn, whereby the strong solution of dye, on being poured 
into the machine, heavily dyes or pads the first portion of 
cotton that it comes to, leaving less color to go on the rest 
of the yarn. In fact, if we want to be excessively precise 
and “highbrow” we may say that the fundamental prin- 
ciple of machine dyeing is that no dyeing can be level 
until Operation A is complete, and that Operation A never 
ean be complete as long as B is going on at the same time. 

Having got that terrific exposition of profound logic 
and deep thinking off the typewriter without burning up 
the bearings, it now remains to demonstrate it to an un- 
believing world—full of scorn and surprisingly accurate 
in throwing bricks—that machine dyebaths can be and are 
so adjusted to where A is complete before B starts up. 

A study of the methods used to control exhaustion will 
show that in general they are based on additions of chem- 
icals to the dyebath, usually strong smelling, in fact it 
would seem that the worse the smell the greater the dyeing 
efficiency. This must be the dyehouse contribution to the 
back-to-nature movement—back to Nature and the polecat. 

In the case of circulating machine dyeing these addi- 
tions did not prove so successful as in the case of other 
methods since it was found by continued practical experi- 
ments that many reputed slowing-off agents either did not 
do what they were credited with doing, or while they were 
in concentrated solution, as they would be at the time of 
being added to the dyebath, actually caused the color to go 
on faster than it would have done had these additions not 
been used. 

Finally, however, a method for direct colors made its 
appearance which really did meet all the requirements of 
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machine dyeing and at the same time cut 
the cost of dyeing very considerably. This 
method was to boil out and dye at the same time. 

Such a method, to dyers who have not been able to ac- 
quaint themselves with the peculiar possibilities of circulat- 
ing machines, seems a very distinct step backwards, eal- 
culated to produce bad work and plainly to be the method 
of a dyer more theoretical than practical. 

But in dip dyeing, the dyer cannot obtain circulation of 
the dyebath through his goods until he has removed from 
these goods all gums, fats and waxes and then and not un- 
til then can he hope to obtain level and penetrated dyeings. 
That is why in this class of work there are so many leveling 
agents recommended which on examination prove to be 
nothing but efficient scouring agents. Undoubtedly they 
assist the dyer on this class of work to level his dyeings but 
they accomplish this desirable end not so much because of 
any action on the dye but because they complete the scour- 
ing of the goods. 

In a cireulating machine, when dyeing cotton, the de- 
sired penetration of the fiber, if the machine is properiy 
adjusted, is obtained in the presence of the natural fats 
and waxes owing to the efficient mechanical circulation. 
In other words, the dip dyer must have clean yarn to get 
penetration. The circulating machine will give penetra- 
tion, so far as water is concerned, with the yarn still un- 


scoured or not boiled off. 


Criticism Sometimes Is Over-Drawn. 

These fats and waxes permit penetration by water but 
they act as a resist to the dye. This is just what is wanted 
and satisfies the demands of dear old Operation A, which 
is to get the dye evenly spread through the bath without 
giving any evilly-disposed dye a chance to make Batik 
effects on the yarn. Now, as the dyebath is slowly raised 
in temperature, so that there is no appreciable tempera- 
ture difference between any two points in the bath, the 
resisting effect of these fats and waxes is gradually less- 
ened and the yarn becomes able to absorb the dye evenly 
and regularly. 

This may be said to be the most fundamental differ- 
ence between machine dyeing and dip methods and it also 
is the case that a lack of appreciation of this difference is 
the cause of considerable uncalled-for criticism of machine 
dyeing on the part of those who are more familiar with 
other methods than they are with cireulating machines. I 
have a clear remembrance of a dyer telling me that to dye 
and boil off in the same bath was totally wrong. I asked 
him why he thought so and the reply was that he had tried 
it with his skein dyeing machine and found it to produce 
bad work. He was quite correct; in the absence of forced 
circulation the method cannot be expected to operate.. Me- 
chanical circulation comes nearest to the idea] method of 
dyeing and permits the use of more advanced cost- and 
labor-saving ideas than any other, but it is unfair to take a 
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method used for a forced circulation machine and try it on 
a dip machine, get the inevitable bad results and then argue 
that the same bad results must therefore be obtained in 
the closed machines. 

Such a method of dyeing without boiling out gives sue- 
cessful results only when the yarn is uniform as regards 
its coating of fats and waxes. Very rarely is the dyer 
liable to run into yarn which has been too enthusiastically 
sprayed with mineral oil, but such yarn is just as difficult 
to handle by the boiling off method and the trouble en- 
countered should not be held against the dyeing but charged 
up to the yarn. 

What is more serious, however, is the likelihood of this 
method being used with dyestuffs for which it is not adapt- 
ed. Dyestuffs are very complicated chemicals and so far 
as we are concerned there really is no reason why some 
of them should not be just as capable of dyeing the fats 
and waxes as they are of dyeing cellulose. This, as a mat- 
ter of fact, is just what some dyestuffs in common use are 
very glad to do. 

It will be found that there are some dyestuffs which 
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placed in a situation much like that of an oyster whose hold 
on its rocky domicile is being loosened from below. These 
impurities, the same as the oyster, are now in a position 
to travel, provided some outside mechanical force is applie'l, 
and in a cireulating machine, where the liquor is rushing 
past the yarn, conditions are ideal for these emulsifiable 
impurities to be swept from the yarn and introduced into 
the dyebath. 

We now have a dyebath containing, in addition to what 
was put in by the dyer, a proportion of emulsified impuri- 
ties from the cotton and from what we all know of emul- 
sions under certain conditions these emulsions are liable 
to break down and precipitate or curdle and in a cireculat- 
ing machine such broken-down emulsions would be liable 
to cause rings on the package. 

The question now arises, what are the conditions which 
tend to break these emulsions of impurities? We know 
that under certain conditions these emulsions are stable and 


do not break down and we also know from said obvious re- 


sults that at times when we least expect 


and desire it, 


that they do break down with disastrous results to our peace 





are selective in their action mind 
as regards the fats and [These emulsifiable im- 
waxes, just as there are cer- HEN considering circulating machine dyeing purities of cotton when in 


tain dyes which cover both 
cotton and wool, and others 
which will cover only the 
wool or only the cotton but 


from the viewpoint of what to do or what not 
to do, it is not advisable to have pre-conceived ideas 
based on what is necessary and practicable in other 
methods. The author in this second article on this seem to be stable until th 
method of dyeing, points out that some method espe- 
cially adapted to say dyeing in the skein, which in 





suspension in the dyebath 
of  eireulating machines 


ir 





chemical make-up is_ pro- 


foundly changed. Then they 


not both, so there are some fact is essential to it for the sake of quality, may not 4 
dyes which will combine by any means work in the circulating machine; may, seem to lose their beneficent 
with impurities on the cot- indeed, be detrimental to the dyeing. Similarly, there tiie cat Maciel. mules, 
are, as he shows, many methods employed successful- | ips aie 
nistie to the best interests ol 


ton and some which will not. 
This represents a condi- 
tion whereby streaky dye- 


ly in machine dyeing which, to one familiar only with 
other methods, would seem entirely wrong and cal- 
culated to produce failures every time. 

In this article Mr. Schroeder continues his inter- 





the dyer and deposit them- 


selves on the yarn so firmly 





ings may be a _ possibility esting discussion of the subject by covering the fea that nothing seems capable 
and it is necessary for the tures involved in the preparation of the yarn for dye- of putting them back into 
i i ay i i ent will cover the subject of dye- 41 . 
circulating machine dyer to ing. A later installm he Ed ’ y he dye liquor again 
ras ing cotton with direct colors.—The Editor. zs, ae 
be on the lookout for such From practical experi- 
dyes and to guard against ————__ ence it would seem to be an 
their use or else to boil out the yarn ahead of dyeing when alkaline condition of the dyebath that most profo indly af- 
F j fe : ) { . rt } ] or } ; 
the use of these selective dyestuffs cannot be avoided. fects these temperamental chemical emulsions. Just so long 


It will also be found that some few dyestuffs give weak 
shades when the yarn is not boiled out. 

These selective dyestuffs might lead the dyer to say, 
“Well, in that case I cannot take any chances but must 
boil out the yarn first, because I cannot be sure that my 
dyestuffs will not start to combine with the cotton im- 
purities and make streaks.” 

There are, however, some guiding principles by which 
the dyer may proceed so that by their use he may with 
rome degree of confidence say to himself, “For this shade 
[ will boil out the yarn first and with that shade I have no 
need to.” 

Whatever may be the chemical constitution of the impu- 
rities on cotton yarn they fall, generally speaking, into two 


} 
| 


classes, one of which is emulsifiable and the other of which 
is not. In other words, it may be said that an emulsifiable 
agent such as soap will remove the first class of impuri- 
ties but will not affect the second to any appreciable ex- 
tent; whereas to attack the second class of impurities re 
quires an alkali and a raised temperature. 

When cotton yarn, containing its full quota of natural 
fats and waxes, is put into the circulating machine and 
penetrated with water these emulsifiable impurities are 





as the dyebath is free from strong alkalj and still, of course, 
not acid, these impurities will stay in suspension even at 
high temperatures and in the presence of salt and the dyer 
may sleep peacefully at night, but when soda ash or eaus- 
tie soda or sodium sulphide is put into the dyebath and the 
temperature is raised to the point at which these impurities 
may be hydrolised or saponified or whatever it is that the 
a'kali does to them, then they seem to be in a receptive con- 
dition to make trouble. 

Sometimes the products of this chemical coupling ol 
} } 


] y 
ie and so cause 


cotton impurities may themselves be solu 
no damage, at other times they are insoluble and deposits 
on the yarn are the natural result. 

It is in the presence of caustic soda that the second 


1 


class of impurities are so apt to make themselves noticed. 
The heated alkaline solution seems to act on these waxes 
p 


or whatever they may be, just as heat softens a piece of 
glass, and puts it into a condition whereby it may flow like 
circulation of the dye 
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liquor through the yarn gradually pushes these “melted 





a viscous liquid. The contir 


waxes to the two extremities of the package and eventually 
leaves them producing, when later the dye is put in the 


dvebath, either a dark or a light ring according to whether 
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the dye is one which combines with these waxes or does 
not. The so-called crocking of at least one particular vat 
color seems to be undoubtedly due to such a process. 

From the foregoing it may be reasoned that dyes re- 
quiring no alkali are safe to be dyed in the presence of the 
cotton waxes, whereas the sulphur and vat dyes, needing 
alkali, are best dyed in the absence of these waxes. 

The next question arises as to how to eliminate these 
waxes from the dyebath. When alkali converts them into 
a viscous mass, how is it possible to put them into the 
boiling-out liquor and so down the drain pipe? 

The difficulty of so doing has undoubtedly been the 
main reason for doing away with any attempt at remov- 
ing the waxes. It was felt that to attack the waxes only 
partially, would as explained only lead into worse diffi- 
culty. Either these waxes were not to be disturbed at all 
or else it was necessary to remove them entirely. Half-way 
measures would not do at all, whatever had to be done, 
had to be done thoroughly or left alone. 

The leaving-alone process, or as it might be called, 
wetting out in the cold, seems to be suitable for vat or 
sulphur color dyeing under certain limiting conditions. 
Where it is possible to use a formula which is hallowed vy 
tradition, in which the desired shade or something not so 
far off can be obtained the very first time, then it un- 
doubtedly is practical to use such a time-saving method. 
But the conditions of the trade are changing, and approxi- 
mations of shades is no longer so tolerated, and conditions 
being what they are, where the utmost perfection is re- 
quired, the dyer of experience will recognize that there 
is danger in using a method which is liable to accident 
should the dyeing process be prolonged or should the yarn 
be so tightly twisted that low temperature does not fully 
penetrate, or should there be a local excess of some mineral 
oil. 

When dyers start to discuss what to use for a boil off 
then indeed there is a plenty of opinions, in fact there 
are probably as many opinions as there are dyers. This 
must undoubtedly be because the problem is not yet en- 
tirely solved to the satisfaction of all concerned, and it 
must be here said that the art of dyeing cannot be so very 
advanced when we find its exponents so much at variance 
among themselves as to the proper procedure of the prep- 
aration of the yarn before the dyeing is even started. 

Some of the difficulty and uncertainty is probably caused 
by the dyer attempting to do in one hour what the bleach- 
er takes ten hours to do. When dyers’ boil-offs and 
bleachers’ boil-offs are compared, it will be seen that, 
roughly speaking, where the dyer takes one pound of 
chemicals, the bleacher takes five, and that where the dyer 
cakes one hour, the bleacher takes ten; and whereas the 
dyer works at atmospheric pressure the bleacher uses 
higher pressures. Obviously then, the dyer is merely 
attempting to scratch the surface of his problem where 
the bleacher is trying to effect a complete solution. 

From what has gone before, it will no doubt be recog- 
nized that the circulating machine dyer would be better 
advised to copy bleachers’ methods than to adopt open tub 
methods. In the open tub when impurities that are re- 
moved off the yarn as emulsions coagulate, later on, they 
fall to the bottom of the tub and later go down the drain 
pipe. Such, as we all know, is not the case with machine 
dyeing. In circulating machines the dyer is situated much 
the same as is a bleacher with his kier—that which he re- 
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moves from the yarn must be kept in the liquor and later 
run off, if he wishes to obtain an even bottom for his 
bleach. 

Boiling-off involves at least two major operations, the 
cotton impurities must be first removed from the yarn and 
then they must be kept in suspension. 

We all realize that an alkali is the basis of most boil- 
off methods and the variation in the boil-off beliefs seems 
to come with the means adopted to keep in suspension that 
which the alkali has removed. We hear of certain alkalies, 
which cause harshness. It may be entirely possible that 
these alkalies, however effective they may be at removing 
the impurities, do not possess the power to prevent the 
subsequent coagulation of the same impurities back on the 
cotton. We also hear of modified alkalies which if 
analyzed will be found to have been given increased pow- 
ers of emulsifying, so really the problem comes down to 
finding the correct substance to add to the bath to main- 
tain in suspension the impurities which the alkali has te- 
moved. 

At one time it was believed that the remedy lay in using 
solvents which would dissolve these impurities, but of 
late there does not seem to be as much of these as there 
used to be and most probably what happened was that 
while these sclvents did remove the waxes, they were not 
powerful enough to stop permanently the subsequent coagu- 
lation and the end was worse than the beginning. 

Better results would seem to be obtained in the use of 
hydrogenated hydro carbons, high enough in molecular na- 
ture to be able by their powerful personalities to get a good 
grip on these waxes and maintain them in jelly form so 
that the dangerous coagulation would not occur. The use 
of these combined with an effective penetration agent, so 
that the alkali is carried into the inmost part of the fiber, 
there to remove the waxes for the hydrogenated alcohols 
present to keep in jelly form, makes a very effective boil- 
off for circulating machines, 

The foregoing has not taken into account the mechan- 
ical action of the boiling-out process on the package. 

It will be found that when the method of winding is not 
the best for the particular type of yarn being dyed that the 
action of the boiling-out process is to tighten up the wind, 
so much so that when the package is later washed off in 
cold water before dyeing it is made so hard that the sub- 
sequent dyebath will not penetrate the package. This has 
caused many a circulating machine dyer to wonder whether 
boiling-off did not in fact do more harm than good, but it 
will be found nowadays that improved winding machinery 
is giving the dyer more of a chance to use proper methods 
of boiling-off and dyeing than he had before the problem 
of winding and its importance were so well understood. 


[The next article by Mr. Schroeder, under the general 
head of package dyeing in circulating machines, will dis- 
cuss the dyeing of cotton with direct colors. It will appear 
in an early issue.—The Editor. ] 





SPARTANBURG GETS ROGERS FIBER FACTORY 


It is announced that the Rogers Fiber Co., of Bos- 
ton, Mass., and Kennebunk, Me., will establish in Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., a factory for the manufacture of “Leath- 
eroid” mill receptacles. The company has leased the 
building formerly occupied by the Star Hosiery Co., on 
Arch Street, and will soon begin operations. 

“Leatheroid”, the trade name of the Rogers Fiber 
Company line, is widely known among the textile mill 
men and has the distinction of being one of the few 
trade names to find its way into the dictionary. 
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Material Handling Methods in Textile Mills 


HESE special pages are given over to illus- While many mills feel that with their existing 
‘| trations of various applications of material 
conveying equipment in a number of different 






















plants, the opportunity possible in the application 
of conveying methods may not be so great in the 


ie textile plants, mainly in the South. They show : ‘ : , 
ba , . ee “ : major features of the manufacturing operations, 
instances of how gravity and power are being ' a ' 
a i aia ae ‘ane these views will illustrate a variety of usual and 
\ 3 utilized in different ways for eliminating manual ‘al ' hicl is lied 
3 * . special uses to whic “oOnveyor lave peen applet 
labor, speeding up production, and a consequent | eee PI 
i” idiactinn tn nut. to advantage under the conditions. 


Many plants, due to local conditions, undoubt- 











edly have peculiar circumstances that present a 
problem in material handling. It is not supposed 
that all of the applications shown could be applied 
elsewhere bodily, but they do show what several 
plants have done to overcome local problems in 
the handling of their material, supplies, etc. 
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Above, the Roving for the Spinning Room 
q is Brought, in Boxes, via the Spiral Chute 
from Card Room Upstairs, Placed on Spe- 
cial Trucks and Taken to Frames. Empty 
Boxes are Returned to the Card Room by 
Means of the Inclined Finger Conveyor 
Shown Near the Windows. This Installation 
is in a Prominent New England Mill. 
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The Cleaned Quills Ejected by the Machine Above Go by Gravity to the Belt Conveyor Shown Below, from 
Which the Bucket Type Conveyor Returns Them to the Spinning Room 
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Below, A View of Another Section of the 
Conveyor Shown in the Top Picture. The 
Fingers Carrying the Bales of Goods Auto- 
matically Discharge Their Load Onto the 
Inclined Platform, Down Which They Roll 
to the Shipping Platform Outside. Since the 
Direction of Travel is Reversible, Incoming 


Material Can Also be Handled by this Con- 


veyor. 


& 


In the Oval is Shown Another 
Yarn Mill Application. Ball 
Warps to be Sent to the Mer- 
cerizing Plant in Another City 
Are Conveyed to the Shipping 
Platform by this Inclined Slat 
Conveyor from the Basement. 
The Mill Reports An Interesting 
Saving in Manual Labor and the 
Amount of Time Involved. 
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To the left, A Bleachery Application 
of a Conveyor to and from the Second 
Floor. The Bales of Cloth Are Rolled 
Onto the Platform of the Automatic 
Scale, To Which is Attached Also an 
Automatic Counting Device for Count- 
ing the Number of Bales. The Goods 
for Outgoing Shipment Are Thus Han- 
dled in an Efficient Manner. The Di- 
rection of the Conveyor’s Travel is Re- 
versible, so that It May Also Be Used 
for Conveying Incoming Materials to the 
Second Floor of the Building. 
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An Alabama Yarn Mill Uses the 
Outside Gravity Roller Conveyor 
Shown Above. By this Means the 
Baled Yarn is Handled Directly from 
the Packing Room to the Loading 
Platform at the Tracks. 
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The Man Shown in the Photograph 
to the Right Uses the Automatic 
Scale Shown for Weighing and Check- 
ing the Laps Going from the Picker 
Room Downstairs to the Card Room. 
A Lap Fitted in the Cradle May Be 
Seen Just Disappearing at the End of 
the Roller Conveyor, Into the Spiral 
Chute Which Delivers the Material to 
the Card Room on the Floor Below. 
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The Photographs on This Page 
Show An Interesting (¢ onveyor Ap- 
plication, Arranged in the Course 
of the Laying Out of the Mill, for 
Transporting Laps from the Picker 
Room to the Card Room on the 
Floor Below To the Left is a 
View of the Roller Gravity Con- 
veyor in the Picker Room. On this 
Conveyor, at the Extreme Left, is 
One of the Cradles on Which the 
Laps are Placed These are Espe- 
cially Designed to Prevent Damage 
to the Laps The Cradles Con- 
taining the Laps Move by Gravity 
to the End of this Conveyor, a De- 
tail View of Which is Shown in the 
Photograph Below. 


ft is Seen the Terminus of the Picker 
the Foreground Will Be 
1 Roller Conveyor Onto Which 


the Lap Cradles Come to the End of Their Jour- 


with Laps ere the Laps \re Re 


ney Loaded 
moved from 
I ruc ks for 


the Photogr 


the Cradles and Placed on the La; 
Use on the Cards n the Back 


iph is a Finger Type Conveyor by 


Which the Empty Cradles re Returned to the 


Picker Room Upstairs. 


(The Photographs Used in this Section Were 


Supplied 
Mathews 
tions.) 


by the Standard Conveyor Co and 
Conveyor Co.. Who Made the Installa 
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Another Huge Rayon Plant Starts Operations 
in Eastern Tennessee 
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The new rayon manufacturing plant of the American Glanzstoff Corporation, at Elizabethton, Tennessee. 


ry RODUCTION in the new rayon manu- 
facturing plant of the American Glanz- 
stoff Corporation, Elizabethton, Tenn., was 
begun on August Ist, a month ahead of the 
date predicted in February. The entire de- 
velopment was completed, from the turning 
of the first shovelful of dirt, to the produc- 
tion of finished yarn, within less than eleven 
and one-half months. 

The capacity of this plant, in full pro- 
duction, will be between 4,500,000 and 5,000,- 
000 pounds of 150 denier yarn per year. 
All yarns produced in this plant will be of 
the new type with 32 filaments for 150 
denier yarns. Full production is anticipated 
early in 1929. The new plant was construct- 
ed as one unit of one half the ultimate size 
contemplated, and lay-outs made to provide 
for the construction of the second unit. 

Plans for the plant were prepared in 
Germany by the engineering department of 
the company, based upon their experience 
with constructing and operating a number of 
European plants. All provisions were made 
for convenience in operation, economy of 
material handling, the control of quality, etc. 
Lockwood, Greene Engineers, Inc., with W. 
G. Norteman as resident engineer, carried 
out the direction of erecting the plant. 

The American Glanzstoff Corporation 
have been importing yarn at the rate of 


several million pounds per year, principally 
in the fine numbers and of multiple _fila- 
ments. On account of the fact that there is 
a considerable demand for imported yarn be- 
cause of the return duty for rayon products 
exported, it is stated, the company will con- 
tinue the importation of yarn at approxi- 
mately the present rate, and in addition to 
selling the output of the new plant in this 
country. Sales organizations in various tex- 
tile centers, provided with experts in weav- 
ing and knitting, have been built up. 

The site of the Glanzstoff plant is located 
at Elizabethton, immediately adjoining that 
of the American Bemberg Corporation. The 
officials of the American Glanzstoff Corpor- 
ation are: Dr. Arthur Mothwurf, president; 
B. C. Dunlop, vice-president, and in charge 
of the New York office; and A. L. Erlanger, 
secretary and sales manager. The concern 
is a member of the Rayon Institute of Amer- 
ica, Inc. 

That Happy Valley, the section of Ten- 
nessee in which Elizabethton is located, will 
expand still further as a rayon producing 
area is indicated in recent announcement 
that the American Bemberg Corporation, 
which is finishing its second unit, plans for 
still greater plant enlargement soon; and 
that the Glanzstoff properties will also be 
extended upon a large scale. 
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URRENT TOPICS 


The Gold Current Changes 


ETWEEN June 30, 1927, and the same date this 

year a total of $607,102,000 worth of gold was shipped 
from the United States. This export was offset in the 
extent only of $129,139,000 worth of gold imported into the 
country. It is stated authoritatively that there is now pro- 
duced in the United States, including Alaska, only about as 
much gold as is consumed here in the arts. We are de- 
pendent on the rest of the world for monetary gold. The 
World War and its immediate aftermath saw the tide of 
the world’s free gold run almost solely to the United States, 
causing our reserve stock of the metal to about double. 
About half of the world’s monetary gold accumulated in 
the United States. 

Now the tide turns, and in one twelve-month period re- 
duces the country’s stock of gold in the extent of almost a 
half billion dollars’ worth. What this means nobody seems 
to know clearly. It may owe in much part to foreign loans, 
and, if so, this means that borrowers abroad are taking 
American advances in cash for the making of purchases 
elsewhere instead of taking loans largely in goods as ap- 
parently was the case at first. Our merchandise foreign 
trade declined during the period of big outflow of gold. 
This happened when the world’s total of international 
trade was increasing slightly. The decline in ours wasn’t 
enough to be disconcerting, but it may evince a changing 
of important relationships. 

There still is in the United States much more gold than 
apparently is needed, and in many other countries much 
less. A remarkable economic phenomenon of the time was 
the “sterilization” of the country’s excess of gold, which 
thus was kept from having an inflating effect on prices. 
Shortage of gold elsewhere did not have a greatly deflating 
effect even in those countries which restored the gold 
standard. The American dollar, rather than gold bullion, 
became the world’s rea] standard of currency and exchange. 
The dollar’s supremacy may be passing with the redistribu- 
tion of gold, which apparently is regaining its old status. 
World production of gold, actual and in prospect, does 
not portend an increase in supply equal to growth of trade. 
This, with gold’s restoration, may forecast a period of 
lowering price levels, like that between the 1870s and the 
late 1890s. 

The outflow of the metal 
from the United States in- 


ters “refugee” gold is leaving us. y be that a large 
part of our lending abroad has been only clearing of for- 
eign capital that had come here for protection. 
Whatever the effect in this country, the 


of gold should make for more stable and mor accurately 


redistribution 


calculable world conditions, 


By Products of the Presidential Campaign 
OWARDS its close the most 


ical campaign in twelve years—in 
real 1916—wends its 
The primary products of the result may not be 
tant as the by-products. Whether it is Smith or Hoover, 
the White House will be occupied after March 4th 
by a virile, capable, well-trained, honest and patriotic man. 


nteresting national polit- 
truth, about the only 
since fervid way. 


national contest 


as impor- 
next, 


should have no vital bearing on the 
Yet the 


The election result 
course of government during the next four years. 
returns will comprise material for adjudging many equa- 
tions in the present make-up and future course of the na- 
tion. 

They will show, for instance, whether there is any such 
thing as a “woman vote,” that is, as a controlling quantity 
in elections. 
vote’, like all other similar group “votes”, is a myth, and 
that women divide at the ballot box almost exactly as men 
do. This doesn’t mean necessarily that they follow their 
men folk but that apparently men and women go 
together in politics. The peculiar issues of this campaign 
should bring about a conclusive showing as to this question 
of practical politics. 

The returns may show whether the time is at hand or 
is likely to be here soon when the “Solid South” may be 
broken politically. 

They may indicate a good deal about true public opi» 
ion on the prohibition issue without forecasting any im- 
mediate change of national policy. 

The returns will reflect the extent in which the 
of religion counts in the high currents of American poli- 
And they may show whether those currents still flow 


The record so far indicates that the “woman 


along 


question 


ties. 
with fair constancy within party lines. 

Perhaps most important of all, the 
tion will demonstrate, more than any 


result of the elee- 
other national con- 
test has done, the eminency 
of a division between what 


might be termed old 


and 


dicates that much of the ad- 
dition to this country’s 
stocks of gold during the 
period of economic disloca- 
tion was merely nominal. 
Much gold actually was 
“earmarked” as property 
belonging elsewhere. Large 
quantities of gold sought a 
haven of safety in this 
country. Now that mone- 
tary stability has been re- 
stored in most other quar- 


Gregg Announces Hart Scholarship Awards 


HE scholarship fund of $500.00 offered each year 
by The Hart Products Corporation through the 
Southern Textile Association to aid worthy boys 
and girls to obtain college educations, has been award- 
ed for 1928, according to announcement by J. M. Gregg, 


secretary of the Association. Two scholarships of 
$250.00 each were awarded to Marvin Amos Law, Paw 
Creek, N. C., and Steele Milton Mulwee, Pacolet Mills, 
S. C. -Both will study textiles—Law attending North 
Carolina State College, and Mulwee going to Clemson 
College. 

Elsewhere in this issue is an item announcing an- 
other award established through the Association for 
members, by L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


new America. Is the thought 
of the country, like its pop- 
ulation, the 
urban than the rural grav- 
ity? In the shaping of that 
thought are the ele- 
population 


now more of 


new 
ments of the 
than what is 
known as the old stock? 


The election may supply an- 


more potent 


swers to such questions. But 
it may be necessary to hunt 
for some of them. 
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Tariff Revision Seems Certainly 
To Be onthe Way 


T SEEMS to be agreed among men who—however the 

November election goes—will be leaders in the next 
Congress, that a general revising of the tariff will be un- 
dertaken soon, probably next year. It is not unlikely that, 
whether Hoover or Smith is President, Congress will be 
ealled into special session, early next Fall probably, for 
that purpose. It is not likely that anything will be done 
about the tariff—or much else of importance—at the short, 
and last, session of the 70th Congress this winter. And, 
unless trends of thought change radically, it will be dif- 
ficult to get the 71st Congress to do much else of impor- 
tance until the tariff question is attended to again. 





The average life period of tariff acts has been less than 
ten years. The present law was adopted in 1922 when con- 
ditions were quite different from what they are now. But 
conditions have not changed nearly so much as has the 
setting of the tariff question. The next threshing out of 
this difficult problem will be beset by so many new factors 
that the affair is apt to be the most extraordinary of its 
kind. Wise business men will begin to give thought to it 
even though the undertaking is rather vaguely in the dis- 
tance. 

Tariff revision invariably produces a situation of un- 
certainty provocative of hesitancy in industry and trade. 
This has not been overcome by the apparent agreement 
between the big political parties on the principle of pro- 
tection. For academic principle will count for less in the 
next tariff fight than ever before—and it always accounted 
for more talk than action. The present and prospective 
set-up portends a complicated problem of adjustment more 
than an elemental question of low or high tariffs. 

The farm problem is being merged with the tariff ques- 
tion and both probably will be dealt with at the same time. 
Farm groups are preparing to ask for prohibitive tariffs, 
and means for making them effective, on practically all 
farm products. This will bring up the question of valoriza- 
tion in the manner of something like the “equalization fee” 
plan. If effective, prices of food and many raw materials 
of manufacture will be boosted. Some kind of help will 
be demanded even for raw cotton, despite the large export 
surpluses. Tariff duties probably will be imposed on those 
varieties that meet competition from abroad. 

There will be demands by farmers and others that ar- 
ticles which compete only indirectly with American prod- 
ucts be subjected to high tariffs when imported into the 
country. 

The manufacturers’ angle of the problem may be as 
confused as that of agriculture. This, also, involves ques- 
tions of effectiveness. Finished manufactures now consti- 
tute about 40 per cent of the country’s exports. The pro- 
portion has doubled since the beginning of the century. 
Exports of manufactured goods amount to more than ten 
per cent of production, calculated on the basis of value 
added to raw materials. More and more manufacturing 
groups are growing beyond the bounds of protective tar- 
iffs and have to depend in increasing extent on foreign 
sales’ for full-time operation and further expansion. Lead- 
ers in some of these groups are veering towards the view 
that the more we import the more they can sell abroad. 
Most of them still are theoretical protectionists, but even 
many of these are being pushed by expediency towards the 
other side. 
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New factors bearing on the effectiveness of tariffs have 
arisen. One of the most difficult is that of transportation 
costs. The widened margin between ocean and land carry- 
ing rates now enable foreign producers to meet high tariffs 
and undersell in seaboard areas many American producers 
who are well protected in inland areas. It was discovered 
that pig iron could be brought from smelters in India to 
the North Atlantic coast for less than it cost to move this 
product from Birmingham to New York City. Along the 
Atlantie seaboard plate glass made in Belgium has, it 
was found, a big advantage, on account of transportation 
costs, over plate glass made in West Virginia and Illinois. 
Argentine corn can bear a 15 cents a bushel tariff tax 
and be delivered to the San Francisco consumer at 11 cents 
a bushel lower price than Iowa corn even when the Iowa 
and Argentine producer receives the same. 

Must tariffs comprehend the transportation factor and 
be made to “protect” the railroads and safeguard domestic 
industries regardless of location? Thus the railroad ques- 
tion and the distribution of industry become linked with 
that of the tariff. 


Then there is the international angle, becoming more 
and more acute. The Governments of several countries are 
threatening reprisals against American goods on account of 
high tariff barriers at our ports. Cuba is angered by the 
tariff on sugar, Argentina by barriers to its beef and corn. 
Europeans are asking how they can meet large debts, still 
growing, owed by them in this country, if the products of 
their labor be excluded. Trade between the United States 
and Europe has been declining proportionately. More 
than 50 per cent of our exports have looked to European 
markets for consumption. Some claim that Europe ean pay 
by sending manufactured goods to areas like South Ameri- 
ea and the Far East to cover raw materials, such as cof- 
fee, rubber and silk, imported into this country. But 
won’t those European exports take the place of ones which 
might go from our surpluses into the same areas? 

All students of the economie situation of the world say 
that one of the worst obstacles to improvement are the 
multiplied barriers which have been erected on the elab- 
orated national boundaries of European countries. And 
they say the probably biggest reason for America’s pres- 
ent economic pre-eminence is the fact that the United 
States comprise the biggest free trade area in the world. 
Americans did not dissent from the pronunciamentos of 
the international bankers, the Geneva Conference and the 
International Chamber of Commerce against “trade bar- 
riers”, including by inference tariffs. 

The prospective mood of the next Congress is, as to 
the tariff, more unique than all else. Primarily Congress 
is likely to be for giving everybody everything asked for 
in the way of tariffs. In lieu of letting everybody write 
their own rates as to their primary products, Congress may 
veer as extremely the other way and cut all rates to the 
bone. Freed from the old low tariff tradition of their 
party, Democrats in Congress may have all the fanatical 
fervor of new converts for protection. Old line Republi- 
eans may have to lean the other way in order to prevent 
the passage of a bill so extreme and inclusive as to make 
protection self-cancelling. There will be no clear-cut party 
division, as hitherto, on the question as a whole. This 
will make for the supremacy of log-rolling. 

Watch the subject. 
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CAUSTIC SODA 
LIQUID CHLORINE 
BICARBONATE OF SODA 
MODIFIED VIRGINIA SODA 
SODA ASH 
BLEACHING POWDER 
ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 
4QUA AMMONIA 
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Servant of Industry...... 
Guardian of Public Health 


ITHIN recent years, Liquid Chlorine has quickly 
developed into a servant of broad usefulness to both 
industry and the general public. 

Today, Chlorine is widely used in sterilizing municipal 
water supplies, in disinfecting sewage and in eliminating 
noxious sewage odors and gases from industrial wastes. 

Industry finds constantly increasing uses for Chlorine in 
its various forms. It is an indispensable basic ingredient in 
the manufacture of many valuable chemical products. Each 
year thousands of tons of Liquid Chlorine are used by the 
paper and textile industries for bleaching purposes. In 
petroleum refining and in flour milling, Chlorine plays 
an important part in manufacturing and processing. Be- 
cause of its powerful germicidal properties, Chlorine is 
also widely employed in compounding disinfecting and 
sterilizing agents, both for industrial and household uses. 

Towidenthe field of usefulness for Chlorine and Chlorine 
products has been Mathieson’s purpose since the earliest 
stages of the industry. Mathieson was first to introduce and 
use the multiple-unit tank car and to perfect safe methods 
for handling Liquid Chlorine. Today Mathieson stands at 
the forefront in the development of this product of untold 
uses—a product that despite its recent amazing growth is 


at the threshold of an era of still greater development. 


TheMATHIESON ALKALI WORKS Gc) 


250 PARK AVENUE 


PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. ol DEAL DIRECT WiTH THE MANUFACTURER Sore SAO RA FANE EM qu 
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NEW YORK CITY 





SALTVILLE, VA. + NEWARK, 
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SACO-LOWELL Presents 
Many New Textile Developments 


DISPLAY of the unusual number of new 

developments in Saco-Lowell textile ma- 
chinery made during the last few years will be a 
prominent feature of the Greenville Show this 
month. Many new machines will be exhibited in 
operation,—each one with outstanding mechan- 
ical improvements that will surely be of interest 
to you. 


You will want to see Saco-Lowell’s:— 


Revolving Flat Card with Continuous 
Stripper 


Long Draft Spinning 


One Process Picker 
(with synchronized control) 


New Roving Frames with Chain Drive 
Large Package Spinning 

High Speed Warper 

High Speed Twister 


These are some of the high spots of one of the 
greatest displays of textile machinery develop- 
ment in modern times. It is important that you 
see them—on display at the Greenville Show 
September 15th to 20th. 
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at the Greenville Show 


An Invitation 


Saco-Lowell’s exhibit will be in our usual space No. 216 on 
the second floor of the Greenville exhibition building. 
, a Ample facilities are available for the comfort of our guests. 
Please feel free to make our booth your headquarters 
throughout the show. You'll find our exhibit of unusual 

interest—the center of attraction, as usual. 











PRT a ARMANI i Bin 


147 Milk Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. GREENVILLE, S. C. ATLANTA, GA. 
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H & B AMERICAN 


PAWTUCKET 


Makers oF COTTON 


— REPUTATION — 


Behind every machine which we pro- 
duce lies a reputation for honesty, sta- 
bility and industry. This is your guar- 
antee, which when purchasing our pro- 
ducts insures you against loss through 
experiment and depreciation. 


Long after the purchase price has 
been forgotten our machines retain their 
alignment and setting, turning out work 
of a superior quality to the complete 
satisfaction of their owner. 
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MACHINE COMPANY 


RHODE ISLAND 


MILL MACHINERY 


— SERVICE — 


Through the efficient service of train- 
ed experts our machines in all parts of 
the world continue to function faultless- 
ly. Our motto is to “sell and serve” and 
some of our most prized relationships 
have been established through the me- 
dium of our service men. 


Famous as we are for the high quality 
of our products, we appreciate the ne- 
cessity of periodical examinations to 
keep existing equipments tuned up to 
the highest standards. 
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| What The Southern Mills Are Doing 


UCK CREEK Cotton Mills, Siluria, Ala., are replacing 
Bua equipment with 250 new looms, two high speed war- 
pers and four winders, which will cost approximately $80,- 
000. 

The Merrimack Manufacturing Co. has 
acres adjoining their mill at Huntsville, Ala. 

Construction on the main building of the mill of the 
Alabama Mills Company at Clanton, Ala., has been started. 

The Lincoln Mills Corporation, Huntsville, Ala., are 
preparing for the erection of a new mill unit and a new 
mill village of houses to be occupied by operatives. 

General contract for construction of buildings in the first 
group of the American Chatillon Corp., Rome, Ga., has 
been awarded to Hughes-Foulkrod Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The High Shoals Manufacturing Co., High Shoals, Ga., 
is contemplating the rebuilding of its plant which was re- 
cently destroyed by fire. The building, it is reported, will be 
of brick, three stories high, to contain 10,000 spindles. 

Echota Mills, Calhoun, Ga., have let contract to Chap- 
man & Camel, Griffin, Ga., for an addition 185 x 150 feet. 
They will also erect a warehouse. 

The Norwood-Griffin Company, Atlanta, Ga., has been 
awarded the contract to build an addition to the Scottdale 
Mills, Scottdale, Ga. The addition will be two stories high, 
260 x 100 feet an will accommodate 115 looms with suffi- 
cient spindles to care for the additional looms. 

It is announced that a company is being formed at 
Hartwell, Ga., for the erection of a 8,000-spindle mill. 

January & Wood Co., Maysville, Ky., have awarded con- 
tract to J. C. Simmons, local contractor, for a three-story 
addition. The building will be used as a storage and pack- 
ing plant for finished goods. 

The Rountree Cotton Mills, Meridian, Miss., are instal!- 
ing one 12 ball warp continuous indigo machine, built by 
the Cocker Machine & Foundry Company, Gastonia, N. C. 
It is announced that the mill will make denims and other 
numbers requiring indigo dyed yarns. 

Allen Lisle Silk Co., Wadesboro, N. C., recently or- 
ganized, is now in operation. The plant is housed in a 
three-story frame building, 45 x 150 feet and is equipped 
with 640 spindles. 

The Union Mills, Maiden, N. C., 
cards with six new ones. 

The Enterprise Manufacturing Co., Coleridge, N. C., is 
installing 2,0C° additional spindles and new twisting and 
winding equipment. 

It is reported that the Roxboro, N. C., plant of Collins 
and Aikman will be enlarged by building an addition 200 
feet long. 

Excelsior Yarn Co., Burlington, N. C., has been granted 
a charter to manufacture and otherwise deal in yarns, 
«loth, hosiery and other knit goods. 

The Cross Cotton Mill Company, Marion, N. C., is install- 
ting a Roth-French new system long draft spinning machine. 

Cannon Mills Co., Kannapolis, N. C., is building an ad- 
dition to the office building to provide for the increase in 
the accounting department due to the recent merger. 

Carolina Bagging Co., Henderson, N. C., is erecting an 
addition for storage purposes. It will be of brick with a 

concrete floor and asbestos roof, 150 x 150 feet. 

It is announced that the Grimes Fabric Co., Lexington, 
N. C., will install additional looms in the silk mill. 

Contract for construction of the buildings for the Stan- 
dard Looms, Inc., Spartanburg, S. C., manufacturers of 
textile looms, has been awarded to Fiske-Carter Construc- 
tion Company, Greenville, S. C., Lockwood Greene & Co., are 
the architects and engineers. 

Jackson Mills, Wellford, S. C., have let contract to J. C. 
Cunningham, Greer, S. C., for the erection of a picker room 
te be three stories 100 x 75 feet. 

It is announced that the Judson Mill No. 2, Greenville, S. 
C., will again resume operations after being idle since last 


April. 


acquired 240 


are replacing five old 
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The Arial Mills, Arial, S. C., will be equipped with new 
Whitin spinning and not with used equipment from New 
England as originally reported. 

The Travora Cotton Mills and the Neely Manufactur- 
ing Co., both of York, S. C., have been purchased by J. E. 
Johnson of York; J. T. Hedrick, and J. T. Hedrick, Jr., of 
Lexington, N. C. It is understood that the mills will be con- 
solidated into one company under the name of Travora- 
Neeley Mills, Inc. 

Work has been started on the new weave shed of the 
Southern Weaving Co., Greenville, S. C., to be 60 x 154 
feet. The Gallivan Building Company, Greenville, 8S. C., 
has the contract. 

Through the southern office of Lockwood Greene, En- 
gineers, Inc., contract for construction of new weave room 
extension and cloth room for the Chesnee Mills, Chesnee, 


S. C., has been let to Grier-Lawrence Construction Co., 
Statesboro, N. C. Through this office also contract for 


construction of a new mill buildnig for Joanna Cotton 
Mills, Goldville, S. C., has been let to Fiske-Carter Con- 
struction Co., Greenville, S. C. 

It has been announced that the Lovera Cotton Mills, 
Trenton, Tenn., have been bought by the City of Trenton. 

It is reported that the Kingsport Silk Mills, Kingsport, 
Tenn., have purchased five acres on which to erect a silk 
mill, 180 x 165 feet. The mill is to be one story brick con- 
struction. 

It is reported that the Welwood Silk Mills, Inc, 2 Park 
Ave., New York City, will erect a 20,000-spindle silk throw- 
ing mill at McMinnville, Tenn. 

Contract for the construction of the plant of the Indus- 
trial Rayon Corporation, Covington, Va., has been let to 
the Fiske-Carter Construction Co., Greenville, 8S. C. Work 
on the new plant is to start immediately. 

It is reported that the Harry Aronshon Throwing Co., 21 
Market St., Paterson, N. J., will erect a silk throwing mill 
at Alexandria, Va., the building is to be 65 x 275 feet. 





New England Mill Situation. 


September 15th, 1928 


ANY forms of compromising the strike now in its 

twenty-third week in New Bedford mills are being 
suggested. At this writing there is apprehension expressed 
that one or two of the manufacturers desire to take down 
the wage notices of a ten per cent reduction. On Monday, the 
10th, the manufacturers made a statement to a citizens’ 
committee in response to efforts made by them to bring 
about a compromise, that they were willing to undertake 
the installation of a specialization system in manufacturing 
but conditioned their acceptance of what is termed the 
Frieder plan of multi-machine attendance provided the 
ten per cent reduction was accepted. 

This offer was refused pre-emptorily by the trade union 
leaers in a curt statement even sharper than anything 
that has appeared in the way of exchanges between the 
contending parties since the strike began. The report per- 
sists that the managers of the Wamsutta mill desire to re- 
sume operatious in order to supply the demand for a new 
type of colored bordered fine sheets that the corporation 
has been advertising widely in the magazines of the coun- 
try during the past few months. It is very doubtful what 
action will result in the event of any single mill withdraw- 
ing from the agreement made in April to reduce wages. 


The news of the predicted break was circulated very 
generally in the New York markets during the week of the 
10th while the annual convention of the United Textile 
Workers was in session. This body took over the unions in 
New Bedford when the strike began and through the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has done much to collect funds and 
to maintain public sympathy with the strikers. The com- 
munity sentiment in New Bedford continues very strongly 
against the manufacturers and this week Judge Hitch of the 
Probate Court, a stockholder and director in some of the 
mills, published a statement advising compromise lest the 
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The First American 
Wire Brussel Machine 
suieer™™ Was A Halton Jacquard 


| 


| pet Mills where 
| Halton Jacquards 
are giving - satis- 

faction in per- 
| formance and 


than those of foreign make, was first satisfied by 
Thomas Halton’s Sons. As specialists in all types of 
Jacquards, it is natural that the first inventions and 
latest improvement of Jacquards have always been 
developed by Halton. 


(\ Some of the Car- »s Pom conrir need for wire Brussel Machines, other 
| 


durability. ‘ : . 
The Fine Index Wire Brussel Machine shown above, 


in addition to weaving designs for three or four yard 

Seamless Wilton, as pictured, is also adaptable to pile 

| Hardwick and plush. Its oscillating top and bottom represents the 
Magee Co., apex of Jacquard development. 

A. & M. Karag- 


heusian Co., Inc., 
} 


| Barrymore Seam- 
| less Wiltons, Inc., 


Every Halton Jacquard is manufactured to render 

ite tala superior performance and to allow intricacy of design, 
Mille Inc Wherever COTTON, WOOL, or SILK manufacturers 
™ : al desire the best in Jacquards, they turn to Thomas 
Halton’s Sons. Past performance guarantees future 
satisfaction. 


THOMAS HALTON’S SONS 


Mascher St. below Oxford 
Philadelphia 


Selling Agent Southern Representative 
H A. FORBES FRED H. WHITB 

P. O. Box 1663, Paterson, N. J. 304-8 Independence Bldg. 
Telephone Lambert 8592-W Charlotte, N. C. 





Pa 


« AHALTON JACQUARD FOR cin EVERY DESIGN AND PURPOSE 
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consequences of a protracted struggle become more serious 
than is now contemplated. 

Manufacturing interest throughout New England is very 
strongly in favor of maintaining the position of the mills 
in the matter of wage reduction. The strike has undoubted- 
ly given the United Textile Workers a much stronger hold 
among textile operatives, partly because of the feeling that 
this particular union is fighting against the communist’s or- 
ganizations that are playing havoc in textile centers. While 
the effort is made in New Bedford through newspapers and 
in other ways to decry the importance of the communist 
union influence during this strike it was apparent in a pa- 
rade or rally of the operatives on Saturday, the 8th, in- 
stant, that at least 4,000 men and women were willing to be 
classed in that organization. 

The two labor organizations representing the U. T. W. 
and the communist body held separate parades but there 
were many more in the ranks of the latter than in the 
former. Most of the English speaking operatives were in 
the U. T. W. ranks while the other parade was made up 
largely of Portugese, Poles, and other foreign races. It is 


believed that a substantial part of those who have been 
causing the most serious trouble in the city are not citi- 


zens. ‘They bore small badges on which opposition was pre- 
sented to the acceptance of any form of compromise with 
the manufacturers or the adoption of what they called a 
“speed-up plan” of working. 

Anxiety concerning the outcome of the strike is felt 
most strongly in the larger centers of textile operations for 
the reason that if the U. T. W. is successful in winning 
against the manufacturers they will proceed to inaugurate 
strikes in those sections where similar reductions were ac- 
cepted earlier in the year. The attempts of communists to 
inaugurate a strike in Fall River were unsuccessful in the 
mills of the American Printing Co., Algonquin Printing 
Co., and the Lincoln Manufacturing Co., largely because the 
police, newspapers, courts, and the public generally were 
outspoken in opposition to the leaders of the strike. When 
offenders were brought before the police court there, heavy 
fines and jail sentences were imposed. 

Up to the present time more than $10,000,000 has been 
lost in wages, while the owners of many houses in New 
Bedford have been unable to collect rents and have suffer- 
ed other losses. While lurid stories have been published of 
suffering being endured by the workers there was nothing 
in the appearance of paraders and there has been nothing 
in the actual state of affairs in the city to indicate that the 
strikers and their families have found difficulty in going 
along. The picketing system about the mills has been main- 
tained, but in a greatly modified form and the worst forms 
of agitation by the communist workers have been supressed. 

A recent report showed that stocks of goods on hand 
among the fine goods mills of the country were substantially 
as large in the twenty-third week of the strike as they were 
when the trouble began in April. A tabulatién of prices 
current for the more staple classes of goods made in New 
Bedford mills showed that very few prices were higher and 
many were lower than in April. The curtailment of produc- 
tion in fine goods is fully 50 per cent of capacity and the 
fine goods mills associated with the Fine Goods Association 
and the Cotton-Textile Institute outside of New Bedford 
are still curtailing from 20 to 25 per cent of capacity. In 
New Bedford where the Dartmouth Manufacturing Co. did 
not post notices of a wage reduction and has maintained 
operations in its mills, the output barely exceeded two-thirds 
of capacity and some reports in that city stated that fully 
2,000 looms out of the 6,000 looms in the plant were idle 
because of lack of business on a basis of profit. 

The demand for fine goods has been improving some- 
what in the past few weeks but it is still below normal 
for this period of the year. The converters and printers 
who are in need of goods have been able thus far to fill 
their requirements from mills outside of the city and con- 
sirable business has been taken by the few combed yarn 
and fancy weaving mills in the South. It is the belief of 
the manufacturers that there will be no really urgent de- 
mand for fine goods before November and if the strike were 
ended at once the surplus machinery available would result 
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in harder competition and lower prices. 

No official statement has been forthcoming from Fall 
River where it is understood that efforts are being made 
to merge and reorganize some of the plants there. More 
than half the machinery in that city is idle. Bids made for 
the stock of the King Philip Mills on a basis of $175 a 
share have not been finally acted upon. Reports are cur- 
rent that several mills in the city will be liquidated by 
their own stockholders rather than be merged on the basis 
suggested by some of those who are making apprais- 
als and examinations of the plants for the purpose of re- 
organization. 

In that city both the Algonquin and American Printing 
Companies continue to operate in full. It was announced 
there that the new tax rate for the year would be in excess 
of $40 per thousand or $12 higher than two years ago. 
Owing to the great reduction in mill valuations due to the 
idlnesss of many plants the burden of taxation has been 
thrown upon other properties and is being felt very severely. 

In Maine nothing has yet been decided upon concerning 
the disposition of the York Manufacturing Co., where a 
small working force is engaged in running out the goods in 
process. The Lowell plants of the Pepperell, Manufacturing 
Co. that bought the Massachusetts Mill there have been 
transferred to Biddeford, Maine, and part of the machinery 
will be used for the production of fancy blankets and 
fancy napped materials. The Biddeford plant of the com- 
pany is running on short time and barely two-thirds ca- 
pacity, the best business being done on sheets and pillow 
cases, some fancy napped goods and colored sheets. 

In Lewiston the Bates Manufacturing Co. are quite busy 
on bedspreads and specialties in colored rayon and cotton 
materials. The Continental Mills have been securing more 
business and the Lewiston Bleachery is moderately active. 
The Androscoggin Mills are running about 60 per cent and 
are increasing their output. The Edwards Manufacturing 
Co. is doing a fair volume of business on many new goods. 


Fancy Goods in Better Demand. 


In New Hampshire the Amoskeag is operating to about 
60 per cent capacity on a wide variety of cotton goods, the 
gingham output being small. In Nashua, N. H. the plants 
of the Nashua Manufacturing Co. are running on a cur- 
tained schedule. Connecticut mills making many rayon spe- 
cialties and fine cotton goods are quite busy and have been 
securing many orders during the past four weeks. In Rhode 
Island specialty mills are doing quite well and the mills of 
the Lonsdale Co. and B. B. & R. Knight are operating more 
than 75 per cent capacity. 

Finishing plants are averaging about 55 per cent capa- 
city in New England as a whole. The printers are quite 
active in the whole field. The North Adams Print Works, 
Windsor Print Works, in western Massachusetts are run- 
ning to capacity. The Pawtucket and Silver Springs 
branches of the U. S. Finishing Co., and the Connecticut 
plant of the same company in Sterling and Norwich, are 
handling a great many varieties of rayon and other syn- 
thetic yarn products. The volume of business on white 
goods and dyed goods is below normal and there is nothing 
in sight leading finishers to think that anything more than a 
moderate amount of business will be received before the end 
of the year. Competition among the finishers is quite as 
sharp as it is among the mills making fabrics. 

The Pacific Mills at Lawrence are operating their large 
printing plant quite fully but the bleaching department is 
not so active. E. F. Greene, the treasurer, has retired from 
the management of the company and has been succeeded by 
Assistant Treasurer Colby. Beginning at the end of the 
year the relations between Lawrence & Co., the selling 
agents, and the Pacific Mills will terminate and the mills 
will sell their own goods and finance the sales. 

The new wash goods season for Spring 1929 has gotten 
under way and printed goods form a very large part of the 
new offerings, the foundation cloths varying from common 
print cloths to the choicest of grades of calanese. It is be- 
lieved that the season will prove to be a good one on cotton 
goods. 
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Top Rolls 
Spindles 


Comb Boxes 


Special Parts Demand 


Special Lubricants 


This applies to the Textile Industry 
more than to any other industry. 


You cannot disregard this impor- 
tant fact. You cannot hope by trial 
and error to have “general” or “‘sub- 
stitute” lubricants do the work as 
well as TEXACO special Lubicants. 
Oils not suited are bound to retard 
the operating efficiency of the parts 
lubricated, increase the cost for pow- 
er, and what is most undesirable, in- 
crease the percentage of “oil spots” 
and “seconds.” 


The Texas Company’s Lubrication 
Specialists have spent years of study 
—in our own laboratories and in co- 
operation with machinery designers 
and builders—to determine lubricat- 
ing requirements for every type of 
machine or machine part in the Tex- 
tile Industry. 


These experts have found (as you 
have found) that the special condi- 
tions applying in the Textile Industry 
demand special lubricants. 


So, when you ask us for a lubricant 
for comb boxes, for example, The 
Texas Company does not expect you 
to “try” different kinds; but we give 
you the finest product possible for 
comb box lubrication — TEXACO 
STAR GREASE A. 


For top rolls, we do the same—we 
give you a special lubricant for top 
rolls—TEXACO STAR GREASE B. 


For spindles—TEXACO SPINDLE 
OIL and so on. Always a special 
lubricant which the special condition 
demands. 

This is sensible—it is right. 

Try any of these special TEXACO 
Textile Lubricants once and you will 
learn why so many Textile Mills are 
thoroughly in accord with our policy of 


Special TEXTILE LUBRICANTS 
for 


Special TEXTILE CONDITIONS 


Adequate delivery facilities and 
ample stocks assure prompt delivery 
anywhere. 


TEXACO TEXTILE LUBRICANTS 
THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Texaco Petroleum Products 


Ts 
Dept. CX, 17 Battery Place, New York City $e 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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COTTON COMMENT 
By H. & B. Beer-- 


New Orleans, September 15th. 1928 


OR the first time since the fall of 1926, the bumper 
F crop year, the cotton market appears to be in a position 
to warrant an accumulation of stocks of raw cotton by the 
spinner, a replenishing of stocks of cotton goods by the re- 
tail merchant, and the buying of contracts by the specu- 
lative inclined and by the conservative investor. 

Compared with one month ago values are about $12.50 
per bale lower, most of which decline occurred during the 
past week when a recession of about $9.00 per bale was re- 
corded, due to the government raising its September Sth 
cotton crop forecast to 14,489,000 bales versus 14,291,000 
indicated the previous month, a paltry increase of 148,000 
bales, to hedge selling and the belief in some quarters that 
the crop is underestimated, on which theory, especially in 
Europe, lower prices are talked of as being probable. 

While propaganda as to the probability of lower prices 
is being spread far and near, some large interests are ap- 
parently quietly buying very extensively of new crop cotton 
in the interior, particularly in Texas. During the past week 
sales of spot cotton at the quoted southern markets amounted 
to the large total of 282,000 bales compared with 287,000 for 
the corresponding week of last year when the available 
supply was much larger at that time than it is now. 

There is a reason for this big demand. In fact there 
are more reasons than one. The price is about $20 per bale 
lower than at this time last year, middling in New Or- 
leans to-day 16.91, last year 20.97. Compared with the av- 
erage price of last season, which was 19.72 for the belt, 
present values are about $14.00 per bale cheaper. The 
very lowest price of middling in New Orleans last season 
was 16.41 or only one-half cent lower than it is today. 

Another reason is that mill stocks throughout the world 
are light, as is the world’s visible supply of American. At 
the close of August American mill stocks were 782,000 bales, 
last year 1,121,000. Foreign port, mill stocks and afloat for 
Europe at the close of July were only 2,591,000 bales of 
American, last year 3,461,000. Yesterday the world’s visible 
supply of American was 2,183,000 bales, last year 3,680,000. 

Other explanations as to the big demand for raw cottoz 
in the South are that the world is at peace, assuring ex 
pansion of international trade, that the world’s consumptiom 
of American cotton last season, exclusive of linters, and 
under restrictions of much mill curtailment in Japan and the 
United States, was, according to Secretary Hester, 14,896,- 
000 bales, whereas the present indicated crop is only 14. 
439,000 bales. Season before last the world consumed 16,- 
315,000 bales of American cotton exclusive of linters. It is 
not surprising, therefore, to witness the large purchase of 
spots in the South, as are now being made day after day at 
what may eventually prove to be bargain prices. 


STATUS OF THE PROSPEOTIVE SUPPLY SITUATION, 
LINTERS, ETO., NOT INCLUDED. 


American cotton—Bales— This season 


World's carry-over, August Ist ........ 5,078,000 
Indicated crop 14,439,000 


Last season 
7,012,000 
12,955,000 





19,517,000 19,967,000 
16.91 20.97 


(?) 19.72 


Season's indicated supply 
Middling, New Orleans, today 
Average price of middling, belt, for sea- 


CENSUS REPORT 


United States—Bales— This season 
Oonsumption of lint, August 526,729 
Consumption linters, August ss 68,165 
Consumption including linters, August. . 594,894 
Mill stocks, August 31st , Se as 782,068 
Stocks in public storage, August 31st.. 1,188,861 
Stocks in mills and public storage, Au- 
1,970,929 


gust 31st 
Active spindles during August 28,243,508 


Fundamentals of the situation, therefore appear sound 
and would become stronger if, instead of the crop being 
underestimated, as some people are prone to believe, it was 
discovered that the yield is being overestimated. In the 
past, or since the advent of the boll weevil east of the Mis- 


Last season 
634,520 
76,216 
710,736 
1,120.74 


2,172,945 


3,293,729 
32,292,404 
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sissippi, the custom has been to overestimate the crop in a 
wet season, such as this year was in the eastern belt, and 
to underestimate the production in dry seasons. 

While consumption of lint in the United States during 
August was much less than for August last year, it was 
much larger than the 439,000 consumed during July of this 
year, denoting a revival of mill activity. Last season con- 
sumption was large in first half of the season, small in the 
last half. The reverse is apt to be the case this season. 

Speculation, as has been the case during the past couple 
of years, is rampant in the New York Stock Market, but 
values there have been bulled to dizzy heights, probably 
overdone, and it is likely that the shrewd speculative ob- 
servers will soon be looking for pastures new. In our 
humble opinion there is no field promising more possible 
profitable results on the constructive side than the oppor- 
tunity now presented in the cotton market. 


Mill Equipment in United States 


HE following figures showing the cards, spindles, 

and looms in each of the United States, are taken 
from the current edition of Davison’s Textile Blue 
Book, with which is consolidated Dockham’s Amer- 
ican Report and Directory. They are reprinted in the 
thought that they will be of interest to many readers 
by giving, in condensed form, the facts involved con- 
cerning each state. No account is taken in this table 
of the amount of equipment idle or in mills closed 
down, the figures representing the total physical 
equipment. For example, the Department of Com- 
merce report as of June 30, 1928, shows that there 
were active during June in Massachusetts only 4,823,- 


426 spinning spindles. 
COTTON MILL MACHINERY 


in the United States, July 1, 1928 
Broad and 
Narrow 

Looms 
24,555 
365 
701 
23,623 
20 


62,049 
860 
2,162 
20 
1,494 
1,465 
27,794 


Twister 
Spindles 
79,376 
4,416 
17,886 


Cards Ring 
Spindles 
1,449,767 
37,800 
50,656 


678,360 


States 


3,229,100 331,224 
38,176 


84,496 


Georgia 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 


1,121,588 
68,528 
8,393,156 
84 
178,560 
29,000 
1,399,338 
244,084 
639,556 
6,188,073 
12,360 
30,912 
146,876 
1,980,308 
5,422,969 
578,664 
281,366 
135,048 
692,260 


723,411 
15,355 


2,021,888 


Total Idle 
55,892 


Mchy. 
Mills under 


Construction 


850,368 


107,500 3,150 


73,630 34,256,861 2,077,780 741,916 
Machinery in mills to be completed by July Ist is included 
in the regular figures. 
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as your HUMIDIFYING 
SYSTEM 







qere built for twoég 






HE humidifying equip- 






ments in textile mills in 
vogue I§ to 30 years ago can’t 






compete with the efficient sys- 






tems of today. Even the com- 






plicated automatic control de- 






vices of more recent years are 






now giving place to the new 






Amco Humidity Control, be- 






cause it’s simpler, more re- 






sponsive and far more reliable. 







Yet this modern control 


costs no more, often less, than 










the complicated devices which 





depend on wet and dry bulb elements for main- to Mississippi. For many months they have 






taining proper humidity conditions. been maintaining relative humidities within a 






range of 2% without a single 





A special animal membrane, extremely sensi- 
complaint or failure. 





tive to changes in humidity but unaffected by 







temperature is the actuating element in this Toget full benefit from your 
unique control which is revolutionizing humidi- Siiasietttite Seekonin want sical 
fying conditions in scores of mills. This animal trouble-proof aii Try 
membrane is responsible for the simplicity of — Ameo! It is so good and wis 






the new Amco Control and its reliability was 4-6 66 confident it will better 






proved in 100,000 tests before final adoption. 





conditions in your mill that 





Some 2,000 of these dependable Amco Con- __ we will install one on 30 days’ 





trols are now in actual mill service from Maine free trial! en eae Penile 
ntrols humidity in Textile and , 
l t using wet dr 






Humidifying Devices 
Air Doctors Since 1888 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES SALES OFFICES 


261 West Exchange Street, Boston, Mass. Atlanta, Ga. 
Providence, R. I. Charlotte, N.C. Greenville, S. C. 
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Constant Motion Chain Drive for Roving Frames 


A new constant motion chain drive for roving frames 
has been developed by the Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk 
Street, Boston, Mass. It is stated that 
designed as to eliminate the swinging link motion for driv- 


this drive is so 


ing the back bobbin shaft gear from the sleeve gear of 
the compound. This link motion and the gears is often 
referred to in shop and mill parlance as the “horsehead.” 
It is pointed out that this swinging link motion is not en- 
tirely satisfactory, as it affects the tension of the roving, 
and causes the ends to slacken when the rail is running 


Front View of Chain Drive. 


down, and to tighten on the up stroke of the traverse. The 
unevenness of the winding is caused by the driven gear 
carried by the swing arms rolling over the bobbin gear. 

In the Saco-Lowell constant motion chain drive only 
one chain is used, and this chain drives from the main 
shaft over a compensating or jockey gear, and connects 
the two bobbin shafts (front and back bobbin shafts). The 
company states that by using this system of driving the 
variation in tension is overcome. The equipment is ar- 
ranged with a device on the lower side of the chain which 
acts to keep the chain uniformly taut at all positions of 
the traverse of the bolster rail. There are no spur gears 
in the bobbin drive on the main shaft or on the back and 
front bobbin shafts or between them. 


COTTON 
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An Instrument for Machine Observation 


N interesting machine known as the Stroborama, in- 
A volving the stroboscopic principle, is being marketed 
in this country by Musa-Hartzell-Ducasse, Inc., 25 West 
43rd St., New York City, and has been demonstrated in a 
number of southern mills. One of the chief cotton mill 


uses of the instrument, which is shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration, is for determining the mechanical condition 
of spinning and twisting frames, and other machinery, by 


observing each spindle in the light of the instrument. 

The Stroborama works without contact with the ma- 
chinery in operation. An aluminum easing, supported by 
a narrow carriage mounted on rubber-tired wheels, en- 
closes a variable speed electric motor driving a high tension 


generator. The high tension current discharges in a “Neon” 
tube projector J, illuminating the spindle being observed 
by a series of quick light flashes. When the flashes occur 
every time a bobbin is in the same position at each revolu- 
Fast spin- 
dles appear to turn slowly forward and slow spindles to 
turn slowly backward. By means of the knob K, the speed 
of the instrument is quickly adjusted, remaining constant 
for the setting effected. The speed counter S indicates the 
number of light flashes per minute, which is the same as 
the number of revolutions per minute of a spindle appear- 
ing at a standstill. The distributors point out that the in- 
strument enables the operator to detect the operation of 


tion, this bobbin appears to be at a standstill. 


mechanical elements quickly, and to effect suitable adjust- 
ments and repairs. 


MOSSBERG DEVELOPS NEW DROP WIRE 
The Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp., Attleboro, Mass., 
announce the manufacture of a new process drop wire, 
it is recommended by the makers for use in weaving 
both silk and rayon as well as cotton goods. It is 
claimed by the makers that it will not chafe the finest 
silk or rayon yarns. 
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AST, powerful, and above 

all dependable drills are 
particularly necessary in main- 
tenance work, as you know. 


U. S. Drills are designed and 
built for continuous, heavy duty 
work. They have been famous 
for dependability ever since the 
first portable electric drill 
(a U. S.) was brought out over 
thirty years ago. 


You will find just the right 
drill for your needs in the U. S. 
line because it comprises the 
broadest line made. 


U. S. 5/8-inch Drill 


400 R. P. M. Under Load ‘ fi ‘ 
$78 ‘Jobber Salesman 


TINITEVESSTATES - 


ELECTRICAL TOOL COMPANY 


2474 W. SIXTH ST. CINCINNATI, U.S.A. 


sentatives 


Oldest Builders of é rit ‘ (Mars ~~ : rport Sales Represen 
#lectric Drills and Grinders een ee wai ase . Westinghouse Electric International Co. 
in the World . iad 150 Broadway, New York City 
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JOHN A. BAUGH, JR., who 
for several years has been agent 
of the New England Southern 
Mills, operating divisions at La- 
Grange and Hogansville, Ga., 
and the Stark Mills, at Hogans- 
ville, has become resident agent 
of the Loray Mill of Manville- 
Jenckes Co., at Gastonia, N. C. 
In this position he succeeds 
Gordon A. Johnstone, who re- 
cently resigned as agent of the 
Manville-Jenckes Company 
plants at Gastonia, and High 
Shoals, N. C. 





Waker D. Hrvxzs, president of the Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute, Inc., has been awarded the Cross of Grand Officer 
of the Czechoslovaki Order of the White Lion by Presi- 
dent Masaryk, of Czechoslovakia, in recognition of the 
“eminent services” given by Mr. Hines as an arbiter of 
international disputes in Europe following the war. 

G. T. Kine, superintendent of power at the Lancaster 
Cotton Mill, Lancaster, S. C., has been elected chairman 
of the master mechanics division of the Southern Textile 
Association, succeeding H. H. Iler. 

Joun T. Wicinton, who for three years was connected 
with the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department 
of Commerce, at Clemson College, Clemson, 8. C., has 
taken a position in charge of research for the Textile Man- 
ufacturers Association with offices at Room 1906, 205 
West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

DD. P. Cargy, recently of Duluth, Minn., has been elect- 
ed president of the Durham Hosiery Mills, Durham, N. C. 

Haroutp W. Davie has resigned as sales manager of the 
Durham Hosiery Mills, Durham, N. C., to enter business 
for himself, 

Jutius Kates has accepted the position of overseer 
of cloth room at the Alamance Novelty Company, Bur- 
lington, N. C. 

T. J. Feeney, who has been in the employ of the New 
England Southern Mills for the past fourteen years, has 
accepted a position as supervisor of carding and spinning 
at the Esmond Mills, Esmond, R. I. 

W. L. Manninea, who for some time has been vice- 
president and general manager of the Rosemary Manu- 
facturing Co., Rosemary, N. C., has been elected president 
of the company. He is a textile graduate of the North 
Carolina State College. 

LAWRENCE W. Brown has been transferred from the 
French Broad plant of the Martel Mills, Asheville, N. C., 
to the office of the Henrietta Mills, Cherokee Falls, 8. C. 

Frank Pirrman has been made assistant superintend- 
ent of the Autaugua Cotton Mills, Prattville, Ala. 

E. C. Goopwin, formerly overseer of carding and spin- 
ning at the Morgan Mill, Millen, Ga., is now night over- 
seer of carding at the No. 1 Mill, Langley Mills, Langley, 
8. C. 


NOTES ABOUT MEN YOU KNOW 
OR KNOW ABOUT yes 




































A. C. Revets has been transferred from the Shelby- 
ville Mills, Shelbyville, Tenn., to the Columbia Cotton 
Mills, Columbia, Tenn. 

Brack Davis has been promoted to overseer of weav- 
ing at the Geneva Cotton Mills, Geneva, Ala. 

J. W. Hogg is now overseer of spinning at the Enter- 
prise Manufacturing Company, Augusta, Ga. 

W. E. Evans is now overseer of weaving at the Craw- 
ford Cotton Mills, Crawford, Ga. 

J. T. Jorpan has resigned his position with the Bladen- 
boro Mills, Bladenboro, N. C., to return to his former posi- 
tion as superintendent of the United Mills, Mortimer, N. 
C. Mr. Jordan succeeds F. L. Holland, who recently re- 
signed. 

G. W. Witu1aMs, formerly with the Slater Mills, Mari- 
etta, S. C., is now overseer of carding at the Judson Mills, 
Greenville, S.-C. 

D. W. Leacue has resigned as overseer of weaving at 
the F. W. Poe Manufacturing Company, Greenville, S. C. 
He is succeeded by T. C. Snipes. 

A. B. McCormick has resigned as the superintendent 
of the Yarbrough Mills, Durham, N. C., and accepted a 
similar position at the silk mill of A. Schottland, Inc., 
Rocky Mountain, .N. C. 

J. W. Hurp, formerly assistant superintendent of the 
Apalache plant of Victor-Monaghan Company, Arlington, 


S. C., has become overseer of spinning at the Judson Mills, 
Greenville, S. C. 



















P. A. Redmond. R. O. Roberts. 
f I ‘HE ALABAMA MILLS COMPANY, Birmingham, 
A 


la., have announced the following appointments 
of superintendents for nine of the mill units which 


they are erecting at different points in Alabama. 
Aliceville, Ala—W. E. RAMBOW, until recently superintend- 
ent of Southern —_ Mills, Shannon, Ga. 
eld, Ala.—W. RTER, who has been at Borden 
Mills, icenake 


Haleyville, Ala.—S. L. SOLTON, recently with Dallas Textile 
Mills, Dallas, Texas. 

Clanton, Ala.—A. R. MEEKS, for several years superintend- 
ent, Barrow County Cotton Mills, Lawrenceville, Ga. 
Dadeville, Ala.—G. W. RNIPSEED, witil recentl super- 
intendent of Buck Greek Cotton Mills, Siluria, a. 
— Ala.—_W. B. KITCHENS, for several years super- 

tendent of Montala Mfg. Co., Montgomery, Ala. 
Russellville, Ala.—A. N. MARTIN. 
Jasper, Ala.—LAWRENCE CARTLAND. 
Fayette, Ala.—J. L. BRANNON. 
Paul A. Redmond is executive vice-president; and 


Roscoe O. Roberts is general superintendent. 
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AT THE 1928 


REGRET RS 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION 
IN GREENVILLE, S. C., OCTOBER 15 TO 20 
WE WILL EXHIBIT AND DEMONSTRATE 
AN AUTOMATIC SPOOLER AND A HIGH SPEED WARPER 
IN THE SAME SPACE WE OCCUPIED AT THE LAST EXPOSITION 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT 


ROCKFORD, ILL., U.S.A. 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Do These Bobbins 


Look Familiar? 


HERE is more than one mill in the country that is using 
bobbins as bad as these. Good yarn cannot be made 
on poor bobbins. 


U S Card Room Bobbins are guaranteed to a definite de- 
gree of uniformity. The same careful attention is given to se- 
lection of stock, finish, and spindle, bolster, and gear fits that 
makes U S products the choice of the majority of mills. 


Why not look over your Card Room Bobbins today? Ask 
yourself if you are imposing a handicap on your carders, and 


replace some of those old bobbins with U S better bobbins. 


Write, wire, or ’phone our nearest U S service 
man to help vou adopt standard sizes if you 
do not already have them. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


GREENVILLE, §&. C. HIGH POINT, N. C. PHILADELPHIA, PA. ATLANTA, GA. 


BIJILDERS OF - BETTER BOBBINS, SPOOLS, 4M SHUTTLES 
ln 
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he pt JIM, I see you ——————— 
have that old sore- 





understand you.” 





“Well, in all of my 


found that 


experience, 
Hiring Back 
the Old Hands 


Jim, I have always every 


mill has a certain percentage of dis- 


loyal operatives, and, strange to say, they oftentimes are 


some of the very best help you have. The other strange 


fact is that most overseers know pretty well who the dis- 
loyal operatives are, and of course as long as you have 


plenty of help and the work is running well, these people 
do not give much or any trouble, but when help gets short, 
and the seconds go up, and your production begins to drop 
off, and then on top of that here comes an order from the 
Well, that 


time when your overseer who hires back all those old sore 


office to reduce pay ten per cent is the 

heads finds out that he has used bad judgment, and you 

find out you have been paying him a salary for doing so. 

You get sore at your overseer, he is already badly worried 
2s 


because the disloyal operatives are making life miserable 


for him, and the result is you begin to look for a better 
overseer, and he begins to look for another job.” 
“T hadn’t thought about it that way, Old-Timer.” 
“Speaking of systems for your overseers, Jim, I think 
one of the best things a superintendent can do is to get 
all his men together every few months and take them all 
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head back at work who || | A month, you recall, we left “Old-Timer’”’ and ee ss) - 

satin tat: Sina alles ahoul I| Jim talking about keeping records of routine and ‘i 

dea lacs ld I was here || regular duties to be executed. This month they are | 

and proceeded to cuss out 1] still talking, and Jim tells “‘Old-Timer’’ of an inter- 

tiie diacka seen Mew, will esting method he uses for figuring the comparative 

you please explain to me life of the supplies he uses. They also talk of many 

just why you give a man other things of interest. The next section will find . 

like that a job again?” them talking about the multiple system, quill waste ~ Take 
“Well. Old-Timer, I’m to in the weave room, etc. The Editor ; ; 

blame, of course, but the (2 . ( 

overseer asked me about ten” ( 

times to let him hire the fellow back, saying that he claimed ers to the cloth room and loo ot eb 

he saw his mistake; that he was loyal to us now.” hin places caused from bad piecing up Take the ) 
“Yes, Jim, I know the old song—that is what they all the loom and explain how a thin : ed when th 

say; but did you ever stop to think that those kind of things filling breaks, caused by gr 

give you a chance to really find out what kind of over- of filling hanging outside the ttle 

seer you have?” ing fork. Then whe e ( y 
“How’s that, Old-Timer? I don’t know that I exactly doffer lapping his ends pi p 


In work his best 
n working with zest dnd giving,.nis Dest, 






Just for the pleasure of giving, 






In the hope of helping his brothers along, 













T7 a a . Seis 
Old-Timer”’ finds the sunshine of living 




















“(70s 1, Jim, lat's a gang ol erudpd 


“Yes, I know, but they are « g the scrubbing 














the mill. I find seen rive new Oo g é 
around sometimes. Wher 1 we e | 1 ea 
scrubber working by herself o ertain se 
space, but now I have them all together, but J iy change 
them back again in six months. lo the same w 
blow-off hands. I work them one to e: ey awl 
I vive them sO any looms ea O 
“Nice box of top rolls, Ji L 
ty good roller coverer. Do you dat 
“Sure, w », and we » have a 

Keeping Record RI Sound Cpa: Onell 
of Supplies Used oe ig : 

ers used by ¢ de ! é 
we keep a record of the numb: ea epartmen 











operates, so at the end ot the year we multiply spindles 
by the hours run, this gives us st like 
kilowatt hours or horsepower hours. We can then run the 
spindle hours into the rolls used, or dollars spent on t 
elers or belting or oils or anything, and we have an abs 
lutely correct comparison w r years months 

the mill has curtailed or has not run as many hours 

any cause. We have a book in which we keep a record 
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» __ 0 the 
V ] t a l textile manufacturer 


EFFICIENCY COUNTS the handling 
of cloth as it comes from the water or starch 




















mangles, dry cans, calenders, mercerizing 
or dyeing machines. It often proves fatal 
to skimp this process. 





Leyland Regulating Cloth Expanders are 


the efficiency devices of a pioneer manufac- Improved Free-Running 


turer in this line. They are standard for 


getting maximum width on Cotton or Rayon SCUTCHERS 


piece goods. 


Thousands of hours of service each year. Continuous 
performance—under varying conditions and processes. 


These are the severe tests of endurance, dependability 
Gentle action, ever SO @asv on delicate fab- and life that our Improved Free-Running Scutchers un- 
, : ‘ . : ‘ dergo in the textile mill. And it is their ability to pro- 
rics, Immunity to the corrosive action of duce with practically no maintenance and enable mill 
‘ ; cf ; managements to keep production schedules. This ex- 
sulphide of sodium and other chemicals, are _ piains their extensive use. 

more reasons why leg ding mills have alwavs Patented scroll rolls, universal bearings, gear or belt 
‘ drive. Can be furnished with single and double beaters 

used them. or rollers. All working parts interchangeable. 


THOMAS LEYLAND & COMPANY, Incorporated 


WALSH, Vice-Pres. and Gen’l Mor. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
Office and Works: READVILLE STATION, Boston, 37, Massachusetts 


et re re 


The 3-Bar Rubber Covered Type Ley- 
land Regulating Cloth Expander shown 
at left is the latest improvement, and 
shows the rubber covered bar regu- 
lating motion and adjustable bars. 
Our RUBBER COVERED EXPAND- 
ERS give splendid results on all kinds 
of work in Bleacheries, Calico Print 
Works and Cotton Piece Dye Works, 
and more particulariy with silk, rayon, 
and fine cotton goods, giving superior 
finishes. 





The 5-Bar Type is used for obtaining 
extra widths and for greater efficiency 
on all classes of goods, securing the 
greatest uniformity with the least 


tension. 
RUBBER COVERED EXPANDER ~ f 


REGULATING CLOTH EXPANDER 
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of all check straps the weave room use, also a separate 
account for picker sticks and any other special supplies on 
which we wish to know exactly what we are doing. Our 
shuttle record is of course kept in a separate book which 
has the number of each loom in it, and every shuttle is 
charged to the loom that gets it. This of course lets the 
overseer see which looms are using too many shuttles. Then 
we report each week the hours run and looms run, and at 
the end of the year we multiply the total looms run by the 
total hours run, which gives the loom hours. This gives 
us a figure we can run into dollars paid out for check straps 
or pickers or shuttles, or into the number of check straps, 
pickers or shuttles, to see what the life of each is. You of 
course understand you can easily convert this figure back 
into months or years, if you want to know the months or 
years a check strap or shuttle or picker stick is lasting.” 

“For example, in a weave room of 1,000 looms, say that 
the hours run for the year total 2,800, and that 850 shut- 
tles were used. 1,000 looms * 2,800 hours 2,800,000 
loom hours. Then 2,800,000 -—— 850 = 3294 loom hours 
per shuttle. 

“In'a full year there are 52 weeks of 55 hours each, or 
2860 hours. If you wish to express the life of your shuttles 
in years, proceed as follows: 3,294 loom hours per shuttle 
—- 2,860 hours per year — 1.15 years. 

“Or, if you wish you express the life of your shuttles in 
months, there are 55 hours per week and 4 1/3 weeks per 
month, or 238 hours per month. 3,294 loom hours per 
shuttle 55 X 41/3 = 13.8 months, life of shuttle. 

“Tf you will keep an accurate record of the looms you 
run each week, and the hours you run each week, you can 
build up a record of cost of all supplies based on loom 
hours run, and you will have the only fair way of ar- 


riving at a comparison from year to year. 


ee “Tt is sometimes confusing to get 
Figuring the Life 


of Supplies 


up an accurate report at the end of 
each year or month when your hours 
run have varied, and your looms run per day have varied. 
Probably you have run the day looms full during the 
month or year, but have operated 250 at night for one night 
or 50 nights; then operated 375 for several nights. This 
of course makes it a little puzzling to get up the average 
looms run for the year, but if you will merely take day 


] 


looms and multiply by day hours, and night looms and 


multiply by night hours, then add the day and night hours 
together, you will certainly have the total loom hours run 
for the period. 

“Then you ean base all caleulations for supplies, ex- 
pressed in either dollars or quantity of supplies, and you 
will have a figure which you can compare with other 
periods. For example: 

“We'll say a weave room of 1.000 looms used 326 pounds 
of check straps (31% straps to the pound) or 1141 straps, 
which cost $505.02. The total loom hours, day shift, were 
2,800,000, and the total loom hours, night shift, were 
305.760, making a grand total of 3,105,760 loom hours. 

“Now, suppose you wish to ascertain the life of a check 
strap. Proceed as follows: 3,105,760 loom hours 1,141 
straps used = 2,721 loom hours per strap. This is really 
the figure you should use for a comparison each year, but 
most overseers and superintendents wish to express the life 
of supplies in months or years, so you can get at it in this 
way: 55 hours X 41/3 weeks = 238-+- hours per month. 
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Then, 2,721 loom hours per strap 238 hours per month 
11+- months, life of strap. 

“As you probably wish to k vi vhether 1t pays fo 
biiy $2.00 per pound check straps, or $1.50 per pound 
straps, you should dete ne the cost of a joom hour tor 
check straps, or a cheek strap hour. then vo wl know 
what you are talking about. and not w t you or some of 
your men think. Here is the way to do $505.02 cost rf 
straps — 3,105,760 loom hours 00016 cents per loom 
hour for check straps. 

“Now, you can do your pl ker sticks the same way, and 
you will soon find out it will pay you to buy the very 
best picker sticks vou can find. Keep a record of pickers, 
harness and reeds, or any other supplies the same way, and 
in a few years you will have a valuable record and you 
will also be a le to vet ip at these textlie meetings and 
tell the boys that you know about shuttles, check straps or 
anything else.”’ 

“Thanks, Jim, that’s good dope. What is that section 
man doing to those lifting rods, Jim? Oiling them?” 

“Do you know any more go rd joke s, Old-Timer?” 

“Well, darn it, look at that filling traverse dwell when 
it goes to change. How’s that for a good joke? I guess 
you tell the cloth room man it’s just a joke when he shows 
you a bunch of cloth full of ropy filling, do you?’ 


Jim wants a New 


: your toes abou é ng rods, Old- 

Traverse Motion : 
Timer, so don’t get |} y, and I will 
get those traverse motions fixed so quickly it will make 


vour head swim. Why In heck does *t someone ret up a 
better traverse motion for a spinning Trame, anyway 
“Now, Jim, if all the machinery was built so well that 


it needed no attention, and all the help worked like they 


would if the machinery belonged to them, do you realize 
that you and I wouldn’t have any job?’ 

“Guess that’s a fact, too, but I sure do get out of heart 
sometimes when I just tell a an and keep on telling 
him about doing certain things, ther ist as soon as [| 
turn my back he has drifted away from the very system 
that he agreed was a good thing.” 

“There you explain ver clearly aga why there 18 §$ ich 
a demand for men, J and that also brings o the argu- 
ment I was putting up to vou as to v so Many men re- 


main overseers len they are ip: ( 


[At this point ‘“‘Old-Timer’’ and Jim reached the card 
room, and in that department Jim sort of shows “‘Old- 
Timer” up. They talk about card room waste, and then 
wind up in the weave room before they are through. This 
will appear in the next installment of ““Old-Timer’s”’ report 
of his visit with Jim. 

We are endeavoring to persuade ““Old-Timer’”’ to visit 


the Southern Textile Exposition in Greenville, and tell us 
L 


about some of the things he sees there, in the November is- 
sue. We can't promise this definitely, but it should be 
worth reading if we can get him to do it. In any case, his 


report of his visit with Jim will be continued in either 


November (if he doesn’t go to the show) or December (if 
he does).—The Editor. | 


G. E. ENLARGES PRODUCTION OF TEXTOLITE 
PICKERS 

The General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., an- 
nounce that the report that they have stopped manufac- 
turing Textolite pickers is untrue. On the other hand, 
it is stated that General Electric is planning to more 
than double the output of these pickers to meet the pres- 
ent demand. 
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Some Additional Answers to ‘Old-Timer’ s’’ 
Questions 


“Making that Hard Weave Run Good!” 


Epitor Corron: 

In response to “Old Timer’s’’ request, I wish to tell how 
we “made that hard weave run good”. 

To begin with, the management gave us good cotton. 
Then we tried to make the work run good and produce qual- 
ity and quantity. In our picker room we try to make 
even running laps allowing one-half pound variation in 
weight. In other words, if the standard weight is 35 pounds 
for each lap, we do not run laps that weigh 36 nor 34 
pounds. 

At the cards we see that the card hand does a good job 
in laying down a new lap. At intervals we weigh the card 
sliver before, at the time of, and fifteen minutes after lay- 
ing down new laps. This is done in order to check up on 
the card hand. We believe that most of the uneven work 
on cards is made by careless piecing of the laps. We keep 
our grinding equipment in good order by sending it back 
to the factory once a year to be overhauled. 

Our overseer and assistant overseer are required to cheek 
up on the work of the card grinders to see that they are 
setting according to instructions. The card grinder is re- 
quired to get the overseer or assistant overseer before he 
starts up the card after grinding. The overseer takes the 
card gauges and goes over all the settings. The overseer 
does not look at every card in this manner, but we think 
it a good rule for the grinder to get the overseer or tell 
him that he has a card ready to start. Then if the over- 
seer is busy at something else, he can give his permission 
to go ahead and start up the ecard. 

Our draw frame hands are not allowed to stand ten or 
twelve feet behind the frame ‘and throw the end of the 
sliver at the rolls, nor in any ‘other hit-or-miss style of 
piecing up ends. We require the hand to take the end 
of the sliver in their hand up to the rolls and make a good 
even piece-up. 

We watch the tension on our fly frames closely in order 
to prevent tension-stretched roving. We have a place paint- 
ed on our fly frame cones and see that each time the frame 
is doffed that the cone belt starts at this point. Our frame 
hands are not permitted to wind back racks or change ten- 
sion gears. 

Our method of checking up on fly frame tensions is to 
go to the spinning set in one side of a frame with full rov- 
ing; the other side of the frame with one-fourth full rov- 
ing; keeping a record of all the ends that break or come 
down on each side of the frame, and naming the causes of 
the end breakage. Also taking weighings from each side of 
the frame, in order to check up on the variations in yarn 
number. 

Our overseers of spinning go through each alley, at 
frequent intervals, looking for things that make bad, un- 
even work, such as: vibrating steel rolls, vibrating top rolls, 
vibrating spindles for lack of oil, bad scavenger rolls, bad 
and worn out bobbins, weight levers resting on creel boards, 
and poor cleaning. 

Our spooler guides are set to 12/1000th-inch for the 
yarn to pass through, in order to catch gouts and slugs. 
Our section man on spoolers goes over a certain number of 





spooler guides every day and gets over the entire room once 
in 30 days. We keep a close watch on our spooler hands, 
in regards to making kinks, long knots, and lapped ends, 
and check on the spooler help in the following manner: 
Take the necessary amount of. one spooler hand’s spools 
and tie the spools in on one warper. When the warper 1s 
started up, put a section man at the front of the warper, 
with a card with all defects listed thereon, each time 
a defect comes up on the warper, the section man marks 
the card, until the spools run empty. Then the section 
man takes the card and shows it to the spooler hand who 
made the spools. 

We have a small tin flag, painted red, on the end of 
each warper. When a creel hand starts up a warper after 
creeling, she raises this flag, which is a signal for the 
second hand or section man to go look this warper over, 
to see that the measuring clock is set properly and ac- 
curately, and to look the selvage over, to see that they 
are not one-sided, too high or too low. Then the section 
man or second hand lowers the flag, which indicates that the 
warper has had attention. 

On the slashers, beginning with the size, we run a cer- 
tain amount of cold water in the size kettle. Then we add 
the amount of starch desired, stir the water and starch for 
thirty minutes; then add the compound and tallow, turn ‘n 
the steam, letting it take 20 to 30 minutes to come to a 
boil. Cook 1 to 1 1/4 hours for fine sheeting. 

Slashers should be equipped with automatic size box 
and automatic cylinder steam controls in order to give the 
desired amount of steam in the size box and on the cylin- 
ders that will produce the best results. We keep a temper- 
ature of 190 degrees in onr size box, and from three to 
six pounds of steam pressure on our drying cylinders. We 
keep the section beams lined up and the _ bearings 
adjusted on the back of the slashers. We run the yarn over 
our cylinders as slack as it will run without sagging in or- 
der to keep the elasticity in the yarn while the yarn is 
being dried, we keep good blankets on our squeeze rolls 
with a good cushion. We check up on the added breaking 
strength and percentage of size put on the yarn, by reel- 
ing off 120 yards of the unsized warp yarn weighing and 
breaking the unsized yarn. Then we take the same four 
bobbins of the unsized yarn, set them up at the back of 
the slasher and .run the yarn through the size box, reeling 
the yarn off at the front of the slasher as the unsized yarn 
was reeled and weighed. We deduct the result of the un- 
sized yarn figures from the sized yarn figures, this will give 
the added amount of weight and strength added by the 
sizing. 

We test the running qualities of warps by placing ten 
warps on ten looms, or in ease we want to run a test on 
more than one thing, we place ten warps of each kind 
on ten looms. Then we put an experienced hand on to 
make the tests. This hand has a ecard written up with all 
the defects listed thereon. These cards are marked up in 
tally form for each defect until the test has run for 40 to 
60 hours. Then these cards are taken up and a summary 
is made of each kind of defect and we can tell what de 
fect causes the most loom stops. 


M.C.(S.C.) 
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Is Annual Plumbing of Spindles Necessary? 


Epitor Corron: 

I have read “Old Timer’s” suggestion, in the June is- 
sue of Corron, that the readers give their methods of do- 
ing different things in the mill. 
articles on the subject of plumbing spindles in Corron, I 
would like to give my views on this subject. 

First, I do not think it at all necessary to plumb spin- 
dles once a year, as is advocated by some writers on this 


After reading several 


subject. My experience teaches me that plumbing spin- 
dles once a year would be entirely out of line with the 
program of economy which all mills are forced to prac- 
tice. The cost of overhauling spinning is great, both in 
dollars and cents and loss of production. 

When the time comes for overhauling our spinning, we 
should first make sure that we have competent men and then 
see that the work is done right. We all agree that a thing 
is not right until it is all right. 

The frame should first be lined and leveled, both length- 
wise and crosswise. The ring rails should be removed from 
the frame and thoroughly cleaned; every ring should be 
carefully examined to see that it is correctly seated as some- 
times dirt or lint gets under one side of the ring. We 
must not plumb a spindle to a ring that is not level due to 
the foreign matter holding up one side, because the section 
man will later find the trouble and correct it; then the 
spindle is out of plumb. By going over the rails in this 
mannér we can remove much vibration by replacing worn 
bolsters and spindles with new ones. When we put the 
ring rail back we should be very careful to get it level. 
Pull the ring rail down to the bottom on the change and 
set all spindles in the center of the ring. Then run the 
ring rail up to a position where the top of the spindles are 
even with the top of the ring. The spindles are then ready 
to plumb by putting pieces of paper under the close side. 
The rail should then be run back to the bottom to see how 
they are; any spindles found out of line should be marked, 
then gone over until they are in line. 

Every base should be lined along with the rail and 
every base nut should be tightened. Thread guides should 
be accurately set, then tightened. 

When a spindle plumber reports that he is through with 
a frame, it should be inspected closely by the overseer or 
second hand. I think that we are all more careful when 
we think that our work is going to be checked 

My experience is that if we keep good properly trained 
section men, men who ean and will plumb a spindle when 
necessary, our spinning will go longer than twelve months 
without having the spindles plumbed. 

It has been nine years since I have had my spindles 
plumbed and I wish to say that I have a room full of con- 
tented help who run from eight to fourteen sides on 16s 
to 22s yarn and are not overworked. My spinners do their 
own cleaning. 

I think that I am a fairly successful spinner, but con- 
structive criticism is always welcome. 


A.G.(Ga.) 





INTERESTING BOOKLET ON COOPER HEWITT 
WORK LIGHTS 
The Cooper Hewitt Electric Company, 95 River 
Street, Hoboken, N. J., has recently published a very in- 
teresting illustrated booklet on industrial lighting, en- 
titled “What Non-Friction Bearings Did for Machinery, 
Cooper-Hewitt Has Done for Production.” 
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Spinning Discussion at Lake Lure Meeting 
(Continued from page 1241.) 
weight on the middle roll,’ said Mr. Penland. “My ex- 


perience is the least you can have without the roving rolling 


double between the middle and back rolls, the better it is. 
Usually we don’t use any on fine counts; you can get a 
lot of trouble if there is too much.” 

“Do you need a greater break draft on long draft spin- 


asked. 





ning, Mr. Franks?” Mr. 
Mr. Franks replied that with the long draft, he found 
it necessary to increase the break draft from 1.09 to 1.23 in 
order to keep the roving straight. He said when he went 
to the long draft he put in the light roll. The heavier 
roll, he said, would hold it to the right place, but when 
there is nothing to carry it it would want to knuckle 
around. 
ardened Pit- 


man roll on spinning frames, and also the roller bearing 


Mr. Seott asked how many use the ease 


there. “I changed to the ball-bearing case-hardened roll 


about six months ago,” said Mr. Penland, “and it seems I 


do not have any lost motion in the traverse, and they 


do 


not choke up.” Mr. Carpenter said he changed to it about 


six months ago and hasn’t noticed a choke-up since. There 
came here a brief discussion as to oiling the cams, and it 
was conceded that even if the cams are left dry, they will 


vet some oil on them. 


; 


“Has anybody changed from round-point to square- 
point travelers on 70s and finer?” asked Mr. Waldrop, who 
continued, “I have tried it on a few frames. I have always 


it kind 





been a round-point man, but if I could get the r 





of square-point it would eliminate trouble in more than 
one way, especially in knocking down other ends when one 
goes out. The round-point will wear out quicéer, and it 
will tear down more ends.” The chairman asked Mr. John- 
son for his opinion, and he said, “I changed from square 
to round point. I think this also depends on the opinion 
of the man who is trying it.” 

Reverting to the discussion on middle rolls, Mr. Dilling 
said it seemed to be a tendency to use a light unweighted 
middle roll on the finer numbers, with the roving controlled 
but not over-weighted. Walter L. Davis said he had used 
the Washburn wooden rolls on 8s, 10s, and 12s, and that 
at first it was too heavy, but later adjustments had cor- 
rected the trouble; and that he finds it doesn’t make much 
difference in breaking strength, on these numbers. In 
connection with the speed of the traverse, Mr. Davis con- 
tinued, 

“We are going up fast and down slow. I notice in 


+ 6s 


the past few years that some builders have put out a 
composite cam that delivers a different stroke, making a 
longer stroke one time than another. When using this 
with filling wind warp, where the yarn has to be run over 
the end of a package at the warper, it doesn’t slough off 
nearly so badly. It takes a much longer taper on the ordi- 
nary cam than with the composite cam.” Mr. Holland said 
he had run this cam putting yarn on pasteboard cops, and 
“vou could hardly knock the yarn off 

“That winds it on at different speeds,’ added Mr. Dil- 
ling, “and makes a difference in the stroke.” Mr. Scott 
said the bobbin-former he had referred to during the morn- 
ing session uses the composite cam. 

This virtually coneluded the afternoon session, and the 


meeting was adjourned. 
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NOW, Not at the End of the Fiscal Year | | 


Big business, operating on close margins, “senerally speaking,” “fairly accurate.” 
has found it unsafe to wait until the But ‘‘generally speaking” is not ac.- 
end of the fiscal year to take inventory, curate enough. 

determine profit and loss, and complete 


hak Rains tai The only safe and constant basis 


for executive decisions is timely and 
Big business has proved, both for itself exact knowledge — knowledge best 
and smaller business, the absolute neces- derived from the frequent comparison 
sity of knowing, exactly, NOW, daily, of operating results with a well- 
or at least once a month, the extent of planned budget. 


profits and progress. “NOW, not at the end of the fiscal 


The current trend of sales and produc- year” means the prompt correction 
tion, used as an indication of what to of mistakes, elimination of loss, and 
expect at the end of the fiscal year, is, protection of profits. 
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Wants Filling Waste Figures on Belting Duck. 


Epitor Corron: 

I would like to secure some information as to the ex- 
perience of other mills with reference to the amount of fill- 
ing waste per loom allowed on 28-ounce, 32-ounce and 36- 
ounce belting duck. In this connection we would also like 
to know the number of hours the loom is run on which this 
allowance is made. 

Also, we would be interested to find out different 
methods of controlling this filling waste in different mills. 
That is, do they just weigh up behind the weavers and al- 
low them so much waste according to the weight of goods 
on which they are running, or just what steps are taken 
in handling this matter? 

We would also like to have this same information with 
reference to 24-inch laundry net tubing, allowance, on both 
the plain weave and leno weave tubing fabrics. 

ContrisuTtor No. 4059. 
Is the Multiple System Practical in the Coarse 
Goods Mill? 


Epitor Corron : 

I read with much interest the article on the multiple 
system in the August issue of Corron. I would like to 
see some discussion by men who have put this system in a 
mill making coarse numbers. 

In our mill we have 10,000 spindles making numbers 
from 3 1/2s to 12s, from 3/4 to l-inch American cotton. 
About half of our work is on low-grade cotton and the oth- 
er half is on white cotton. The cleaning schedule is about 
as follows: Wipe top and bottom roving once each day; 
wipe back sides morning and afternoon; pick rollers daily; 
brush spindle rails every hour; wipe thread guides évery 
hour; clean separators Tuesday and Saturday; pick back 
and front roll stands each week and brush all rings and 
ring rails’ thoroughly once each week. 

In the spinning room we sometimes have to change the 
numbers on all the filling frames every day, as we are weav- 
ing from 5-ounce to 17.08 ounce ducks. This would neces- 
sitate our figuring out a new multiple system every day. 
Our spinners run six sides and do all the cleaning on work 
averaging 6 1/2s. If we put the spinners on ten sides and 
took all the cleaning off of them, would they be able to keep 
the work up? Would the cleaner take the same care of the 
frames that she would if she knew that she had to put up 
every end that came down? 

It seems to me that we would have to put on so many 
extra girls to do the cleaning that we would not gain any- 
thing by changing to the multiple system. Then, no two 
spinners do their cleaning in the same way and the re- 
sult would be—Mary comes to you and says that Annie is 
not cleaning up her sides as she should, that she just can’t 


run them. Dora comes up to say that Minnie has just 





HOW OTHER MEN MANAGE 


Practical Discussions by Cotton's Readers 
On all varieties of Mill Subjects 
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We invite our readers to make use of this department 
for the discussion of any and all problems arising in 
the mill or the finishing plant. Questions, answers or 
letters need not conform to any particular style and 
will be properly edited before publishing. The editors 
do not hold themselves responsible for any statements 
of opinion or fact which may appear in this department 
unless so endorsed. This department is open to all. 


left her rollers so nasty that her sides won’t run and wants 
you to go down and look at them. If vou g 

look at the sides and they look clean it would be hard to 
make her believe it. Of course you can run Minnie off 
but you still haven’t helped matters much. 

If we can adopt the multiple system in the mill and 
save money, all is well. I will say that I believe that there 
is a lot of discussion yet to be brought out on this subjeet 
for mills on coarse numbers I ould ¢ ») hear yn 
some of the readers. 

S.L.E. (Texas. ) 


Hanging Ends on Nasmith Combers. 
Epiror Corron: 


In the August issue of Corrox, “Contributor No. 
4043”, relates a probiem whi he has on Nasmit eombers 
of some ends hanging back and at times not coming 
through at all. In my experience in combing I have noted 
the same trouble several times with different causes. I will 
try to explain remedies I have found for the benefit of 


man and any others who may experience a like trouble. 





In one instance | found that the detae} ng roils ad 
been buffed too small. This eaused weak places he 
leather and when varnished these places will have a tend 
ency to draw up, the result is a hollow roll that w not 
grip the fibers over the full length of the roll. I also wou'd 
suggest that he have the detaching ro tapered s] or] tly 
when he is having it trued up, starting the taper about 
half an ineh from the end of the ro] This will be found > 
give the roll a better grip across its full length. This iV 
be old stuff to “ContrriputTor No. 4043”, but there are times 


when the best of us slip up on the little things. 
Another time I had this same trouble when running a 
1 5/8-inch staple cotton, taking out 18 per cent noils, with 


a 500-grain lap and the nipper set to a No. 13 step gan 





from the steel detaching roll, I found that the e ymber set 
ter had a habit of raising the nipper arm to increase the 
percentage. By bringing the arm to as near No. 37 on the 
index wheel as possible and still maintain a good piecing 
this trouble was helped considerably. At the same time I 
increased the weight of the laps to 525 grains which gave 
the roll more of a tuft to hold to. At this point I should 


say we are feeding six teeth. 

Muggy weather will cause the ends to eling to the evlin- 
der needles and not come through the rolls. Plenty of 
} 


whitening will help considerably but not totally, we must 


wait for good dry weather to put things in shape again. 
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Half the job of keeping combers running good depends 
upon humidity. On such days I have had the slot in the 
aspirator turned up until it came just outside of the waste 
roll, this would answer the same purpose as taking the can 
from the hand hole. 

Another thing to look at is to see that the nipper cam 
and detaching cam are in good condition, also the rolls. 
The top comb settings would bear checking up, with the 
leather detaching roll set as close as possible to the top- 
comb and in alignment with the steel detaching roll. If the 
nippers do not open early enough, or open too late, the 
fleece will strike the nipper knife and will not come 
through. I would suggest opening the nippers to a No. 14 


step gauge. 


B.S.E.(Conn.) 





The Wooden Middle Top Roll on Spinning. 
Epiror CorTron: 

I notice in the August issue, “ContTRiputor No. 4047” is 
having trouble with roving lapping on the wooden middle 
roll. He is using a 1 3/16-inch American cotton, spinning 
60s from a 10 hank double roving. I would suggest that, 
instead of setting the center of the back top roll 1 3/8- 
inches from the center of the middle top roll, that he set 
them under the staple of the cotton. 

From what I know of the Washburn roll, it was design- 
ed so that the rolls could be set under the length of staple 
and use up the short fibers that are usually lost in process. 


Y.F.(R.1.) 


Remedies for Rust and Scale on Rings. 


Epiror Corron: 

You recently published a question from a contributor 
who wanted some readers, particularly someone in Texas, 
to discuss the causes of rust and scale on ring rails, rings 
and flyers, and the formation of a fine powder on the 
travelers in the spinning rooms, especially near the humidi- 
fiers. He especially wanted to know if there was anything 
which could be put into the humidifier tank to precipitate 
this scale. 

The only answer that I can offer as to the cause of 
this trouble is the humidity. Where the water supply for 
the humidifiers is hard water, this trouble can always be 
expected, because a precipitation is formed within the 
humidifier itself, which prevents it from functioning prop- 
erly and causes it to throw out water in more or less solid 
form, or the water may contain chemicals which corrode 
and eat out parts of the humidifier system, producing the 
same effect. 

We have had considerable trouble of this nature in 
one of our Texas mills, and have come to the conclusion that 
the only solution is a water softener plant outside of the 
mill entirely. It is not advisable to undertake to treat the 
water in the humidifier system itself, because the water 
treatment will cause a precipitation of the solids in the 
system. I know of one mill which installed a water soft- 
ener plant for treating the water for the humidifier system 
more than a year ago, and it is my understanding that 
this has solved their problem in this connection. 

If your contributor does not care to install a water 
softener plant, it will be necessary for him to keep at 
least one man busy all the time cleaning and adjusting his 
humidifier heads, regardless of what type they may be, 
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keeping the precipitation condition so that the water is 
atomized at all times. Very often it is the case, as it is 
in one of our own mills, that the humidifier system is not 
adequate for the purpose, and in trying to secure sufficient 
humidity the system is crowded beyond eapacity, and in 
all such cases one will find considerable rust on the ma- 
chinery near these humidifiers. 


C.D. (TExAs.) 





Do Cleaning Hands on Spinning Mean More 
Responsibility for the Overseer? 


Epiror Corron : 

I beg to differ with “Conrripuror No. 4025” in his view 
on using special hands for cleaning in spinning—in an- 
swering “B.T.(Ala.)”; he states that special hands to do 
all cleaning means more responsibility for the second hand 
or overseer, for it means extra help to manage and look 
after. I have not found this to be the case in many mills 
that have used help for cleaning only. <A saving in cost 
with increased wages for the spinners has been the result 
with the multiple system. There are many advantages to 
be gained in the multiple system in the spinning room. 

Experience has taught many men, including the writer, 
that greater efficiency results in a worker concentrating 
upon a single operation at one time, This is proven when 
an entire factory can devote all energy to the manufactur- 
ing of a single product. 

The beginners are started on the cleaners’ job with the 
smallest number of sides, and as they become more profici- 
ent in this work they are advanced to the full cleaners’ job, 
which wage is about two-thirds that of the spinning wage. 
These cleaners can then be advanced to spinners. One or 
two sets of sides for sp'nners may be small enough to ad- 
vance the cleaners onto spinning, at the same wage as the 
full cleaners’ job. As her experience warrants, she should 
be advanced to the full spinners’ job. 

I am a great advocate of experienced help doing experi- 
enced work only. The unskilled operative should perform 
the tasks requiring the minimum amount of effort, for 
production and quality are necessary. The multiple sys- 
tem is up-to-date, and is the trend in many mills today. It 
has many advantages. It enables the operative to become 
more satisfied with her work; she becomes more adept, and 
so improves the quality of her work. 

In answer to the questions asked by “B.T.(Ala.)” will 
say, a system that would be run in another mill might not 
be of advantage in his particular mill. 

How many more sides should a spinner be able to 
run? This depends on many variables, which include the 
size of the roving bobbin, production put through and the 
amount of end breakage per 1,000 spindles per hour. 

Not doing anything else, how many frames should a 
good hand be able to clean? This depends upon the length 
of frame, the yarn numbers run, whether coarse or fine 
and the amount of cleaning necessary according to the 
grade of cotton used. The number of sides per cleaner, 
vary in different mills from 25 sides to 40 sides. 

The question was asked if any cleaning should be done 
by the spinners when cleaners are used. I am strongly in 
favor of no cleaning being done by the spinners. 

The wages used have to be adjusted when instituting 
this system, and if all conditions are not studied thorough- 
ly, a saving in labor cost is not obtainable. Good work 
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There are sound scientific reasons 






why Cooper HEwirTTs are 


better than daylight 


Rough reproduction ot the spectrum of Cooper Hewitt light showing } 
% the four colors which compose it, but not their relative proportion or © 
intensity. Note the entire absence of red light. Brief No. 4 explains 5 

fully the advantages of this feature. 
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s ~ SINCE yellow and green, the best see- 
BLUE an iolet (whichygave relative ing rays known to science, constitute 
low vis power) constitute only 10% 90% ot Cooper Hewitt light, workers 
of Cooper Hewitt light. do more and better work under this kind 
ra ‘ of illumination 
. 
R. STEINMETZ, rightly considered among A complete study of factors which make vision 
the foremost engineers and scientists of our more acute is contained in our Briet No. 4. A 
age, once pointed out that the reason why yellow copy is yours for the asking. Cooper Hewitt 
and green light enables the eye to see more clearly Electric Co., Hoboken, N. . 
is that these colors produce the greatest visual effect =e 
; A = ‘ord Motor Company 
for the least expenditure of energy. Aicalnne Division 
; Yearborn, Mich 
Cooper Hewitt 


Research has confirmed that vision is more acute 


illumination 








—that we see more distinctly and more quickly — 
when we view objects in light consisting largely of 
yellow and green rays. The human eye, being 
most sensitive to yellow and green, sees best where 
these colors predominate. 

That is one big reason why Cooper Hewitts, 
which yield 90% of yellow and green rays, are 
the preterred type of light for industrial illumina- 
tion today. They also produce the effect of ap- 
parent magnification, thus causing the finest detail 


to stand out sharp and clear. 
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Cooper Hewitt illumination in the Holeproof Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, 
“ : Bier xf ; 
The workers would not be without Cooper Hewitts and we know that a definite imcrease in production and quality has resulted 
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is. Mr. H. D. Desh, their Mechanical Engineer, says 
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Without modern equipment 


can you expect to compete ? 


NTIL Cooper Hewitts produced mill 
illumination which actually is better than 
daylight, there was good reason for building single- 
story mills to be used wholly or chiefly during 
daylight hours. 

But today that’s all changed. The modern mill 
can be built with any number of stories to make 
the most economical use of ground space and in- 
vestment. 

Night or day, rain or shine, summer or winter 
— it's all the same so long as the lighting is done 
by Cooper Hewitts. 

Naturally a mill with this modern lighting 
equipment has a big advantage over one without 
Cooper Hewitts, for then your mill can work 24 


hours a day regardless of time or weather. That, 


of course, spells economy. 


There are other advantages, also. Workers in 
the mill with Cooper Hewitts actually see better, 
so naturally they do better work and do it faster, 
as repeated comparisons have proved. Moreover, 
there is no glare and all deep shadows are elimi- 
nated. Hence eye-strain is minimized and headaches 
disappear, while the lost time and reduced output 
they bring about are avoided. 


If you're skeptical, don’t take these facts for 
granted. A trial installation, made without obli- 
gating you, will prove convincing. Why not write 
us?—Today! Cooper Hewitt Electric Co., 853 
Adams St., Hoboken, N. J 
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must come from the ecard room, and all machines must be 
kept in good mechanical condition, and end breakage tests 
must be run to determine how the work is running and to 
determine the number of spindles the spinner can run. 
The cleaners’ cleaning schedule should be laid out so that 
they will not be cleaning one thing continually. For in- 
stance, cleaning rolls on all the sides at one time is a tire- 
some and hard operation. A certain number of frames 
should be cleaned, and then some other cleaning should be 
While I stated previously that the division of labor 


increases the worker’s efficiency, it possesses some disad- 


done. 


vantages, and may be carried to a point that is harmful to 
the worker. The work becomes monotonous and wearying. 
It is a well known fact that continually doing one operation, 
even though pleasant in the beginning, it will finally become 
most distasteful, if not painful. The cleaning has to be 
distributed throughout the day’s schedule, with periodical 
rest times. The rest periods are determined according to 
the hours run by the mill. 
ContTRIBUTOR No. 4026. 


A Useful Draft and Hank Roving Chart. 


Epiror Corron: 
The accompanying chart is being sent to show a con- 
venient method of displaying the drafts and hank rovings. 
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in the offices of the s iper ntendent, carder, and spinner 
The chart is especially useful in mills where considerable 
changing of yarn numbers and hank rovings takes place. 

The figures used in the chart are not intended to rep- 
resent a model lay-out. They are merely used to show how 
the chart works. It is suggested that the readers of “How 
Other Men Manage” fit their organization figures to a 
similar chart 

The figures under the ead ¢ marked “Draft” show 
the drafts at the spinning. Those figures followed by a D 
lor example 9.41-D, show tnat tne roving 1s do ibled at tne 
spinning. Those not followed Dy a D are single 1 Ving. 

The figures above the lines that join the circles show 
the draft between the two processes joined. For example, 
between 2.75 hank roving and 8.00-hank roving the figures 





5.82 are placed. This shows that the draft at the speeders 
where the 8.00-hank roving is made is 5.82. 


Running Humidifiers Over the Week-End. 
Epitor Corron: 
In answer to the question of “Contributor No. 4016,” 


published in the June number of Corron, will say tl 





practice of continuing humidification in the mill over a 


week-end or any brief shutdown is an excellent one, but 





























It is suggested that a framed copy of such a chart be hung in cold weather it is advisable to continue the operation of 
CARDING AND SPINNING GUIDE CHART 
COTTON FINISHER CARD DRAWING SLUBBER FIRST SECOND SPEEDERS SPINNING 
PICKER LIVER SLIVER, HANK INTERM INTERM JACKS } 
LAP GRAINS GRAINS ROVING HANK HANK HANK YARN DRAFT 
ROVING ROVING ROVING NUMBER 
_— 6.09 
/ ais. 6.96 
7, 
an Se 43 ) 78 
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the heating system at normal temperatures and under auto- 


matie control. A little consideration of the principles in- 


volved will explain the excellent results which follow this 


practice when given an intelligent trial. 

Maintaining the usual relative humidity during a shut- 
down instres the continued retention of the same hygro- 
scopic moisture content or regain in al] material in creels, 
on bobbins or in storage in the department. Consequently, 
when production is resumed, there is no change in the 
breaking strength of the yarn or in the effect of traveler 
tension and draft rolls on spinning frames, and no change 
in draft tension or lay on roving frames. Static electricity 
is also as effectively suppressed when starting up the mill 
as prior to shutting it down. 

Temperature change has, however, a very important 
bearing which must be considered, if humidity is to be 
maintained, for reasons which I will attempt to explain. 
Let us suppose that we are arranging to maintain the 
usual humidity during a shutdown but allow the tempera- 
ture to fall to 50 degrees or 60 degrees with the intention 
of saving fuel. When the temperature of the air has 
fallen to these lower levels it will require less water vapor 
to maintain the humidity than when the temperature is at 
the usual level, so the maintenance of the humidity is an 
easy matter. But during the shutdown the temperature of 
every piece of metal in the department will fall along with 
the temperature of the air and the steel heddles, knitting 
needles or machine frames will all cool down to the lower 
temperature. 

When the mill is warmed up again preparatory to start- 
ing up, the metal in the mill will be very slow to return 


1 


to the normal temperature although the air temperature 


will rise very quickly. There is grave danger, therefore, 
that after the mill has been warmed up and started, much 
of the metal in it will be below what is known as the “dew 
point” temperature, and when this happens moisture will 
be condensed upon any metallic surface which is below the 
dew point, so that there is danger of rusting steel heddles, 
needles or machinery surfaces resulting from failure to 
warm up the machinery at the proper time. 

It is therefore very important to take care of the tem- 
perature question as well as the humidity if it is wished to 
take advantage of the good results produced by continued 
favorable atmospheric conditions during a shut down. 

It is proper to add that the practice of allowing a mill 
to cool off during a shutdown of any ordinary length is 
not a Wise one and seldom results in any economy of fuel. 
To raise a cold mill to a proper operating temperature re- 
quires a very rapid supply of heat—not only must the 
walls, the machinery and the air in the building all be 
raised to the higher temperature, but while that rise in tem- 
perature is going on all the ordinary heat losses are also 
going on, and the fuel required to effect this rise in tem- 
perature will equal, and frequently will exceed, the amount 
of fuel necessary to maintain a normal temperature during 
the shutdown. 

During the warmer portions of the year, when no arti- 
ficial heat is necessary, the arguments which I have just 
It would however be 
misleading to advocate continuous humidification during 
shutdowns without explaining the risk involved if tempera- 
ture is not given due consideration. 

As to the extent to which this practice has been adopted: 
the writer knows of several successful mills who are fol- 


advanced do not of course apply. 
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lowing this practice and knows of no case 
adopted, the prachice has been abandoned, whi 
index of its success. As to the direct 


tice, I am told that the mill starts up with 


resumption of normal production unaccomp: 


] 


excessive end breakage or incidental wastes, 


annoying and which are ordinarily 


expected to 
hours when starting up a cold mill. In 

it confidently stated in such cases that 

duction is fairly equivalent to a 

normal operation. If this is a 

need only deduct from the 

minutes the 


produced in thirty 


raw material to find the 


gross 
with the actual cost of operating 

humidifiers during the shutdown in 
actual net economy. 


equipped with a humidifyi 


If your inquirer is well 
system and his apparatus is kept in good order, 
have no hesitation in testing this practice 


suggested, 


nave peen 


tions which 


Should this Waste be Prevented? 
Eprror Corron : 
I have read many fine articl 
subject of opening and 
or two points in this process 
explained by the 
After the bale 


apron ol 


various writers. 


] } 


Is Opened, and 


the bale breaker, passing 


ener, much dirt is taken out, also seeds. 


large amount of fly 


there is also a 


same time, and upon examining 


found that there is much of it w passed 


along into the work. I do not mean on when opened 


out will disclose motes or seeds in the center, or very s] 


staples, but loose fibers, entirely { from any dirt 


} fy]] armed 
carried 


, ’ 
the full that 


seeds and lat seen 


] 
staple 


bottom of the vertical opener through 


the welg 


machine either by 
of the draft. I would like to 


thrown out along wi 


should be 
whether they are put back into t] 


Again, as the cotton passes u ind down 


cleaning machines, the dirt falls through the 


eondition as be- 


bottom, and here will be 


same 
fore, namely, long, loose, full-staple fibers lying among the 
dirt and seeds taken out. 


to be thoroughly cleaned, it must attain an open conditio1 


bale and starting it 


as soon as possible after opening the o 


through the cleaning machine, and there are sure to 


small bunches of cotton with a 
pressed so as to form a lump of sufficient 
force the cotton down through the grate into 
ment for holding the dirt and seeds may fall out. 

Careful observation of this cleaning and opening ma- 
chine in operation shows that there is always a certain 
good reclaimable fibers that fall in the 


amount of 
taken 


little has ever been written about the cotton whieh has fal- 


waste 
out. This point, together with the fact that very 
len through the grid bars of the machine, leads me to won- 


der if other mills have this same condition and have not 
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given it any attention, or, whether the grid bars at the plant 
of which I am speaking, are not set properly. 

Some overseers may be of the opinion that it would not 
be profitable to reclaim the good material from this waste 
and dirt. However, someone may be able to inform me 8s 
to whether we have to expect this loss or to look at the 
grid bars and readjust them. I wish to make it very 
clear that it is not the lumps of cotton with seeds imbedded 
in the center, or the short fibers to which I refer, but the 
long staple cotton that is mixed with them. 

The most efficient opening and cleaning machine ever 
constructed, will, no doubt, allow some of this good material 
to be carried through the bars into the waste, but it seems 
that what falls out with the dirt and seeds into the bottom 
of this machine is called waste, even if it contains a large 
amount of good reclaimable material. I have often noticed 
men working in the opening room picking off small pieces 
of cotton from the bagging in order to save as much as 
possible, and later in the day, when these machines are 
cleaned, will carry out with the waste, many pounds of 
good material. 

Again, in the process of picking, I have noticed that 
when the cotton reaches the breaker picker and _ passes 
through the first beater, upon an examination of the picker 
waste falling through the grid bars, small bunches of 
fluffy cotton among the seeds and dirt, that seemed to be 
carried down through the grid bars either by the weight of 
the dirt and seeds or by not having sufficient fan speed. 

The function of the picker, as we know, is to further 


id 


dirt that may be left after the opening process, but why 


clean the cotton by beating and taking out the seeds a 


should we allow good clean cotton to be drawn down 
through the bars into the dirt and seeds without trying to 
find some method of stopping it? No one will dispute the 
contention that there is always a waste problem to be con- 
sidered in the picker room, and that there will always be a 
difference of opinion between men as to whether this cotion 
that falls to the floor is reclaimable or not. Neither can 
it be denied that if good clean cotton is falling in among 
the picker waste, it forms an element of waste that should 
be given attention. 

With all the advantages to be gained by the use of the 


1° 


new adjustable grid bars, this condition of waste should be 


eliminated, or at least reduced to a. minimum. We may 
think that it does not make any difference in the ultimate 
results whether these good fibers are allowed to be elassed 


as waste, but for every pound that is taken out as waste, 


the mill loses by the excess waste and the difference it will 
make when the cost is figured out. 

A peculiar thing about waste made in the ecard room, 
or in any other room is: the average man does not care to 
analyze it, or, if he does, he will side-step the issue with 
the remark that the amount of reclaimable material is not 
worth the time given to save it. 

With these thoughts in mind, I would like to see some- 
thing from someone else on the cleaning of cotton; what 
is done with the waste; also, what percentage of waste will 
be secured from each machine, consistent with the best re- 
sults to the work. I know there are many readers, like 
myself, who would be glad to read articles of this kind, and 
I am sure we would all benefit by them. Even if out of a 
dozen articles we get only one new idea, the articles will not 
have been written in vain. 

ContrisuTor No. 4064. 
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Figuring the Eyes Per Inch in Harness. 


Epitor Corron: 

Replying to the inquiry ¢ CONTRIBUT No. 4037” 
who is seeking information as to a short method of figuring 
the number of eyes pel ine] n diiterent siey Darn¢e 
I note that he is concerned par 
for 144-sley broadcloth, 5350 ends, 37 inch le. usiny 
six harnesses. 


Most of the rules that are avai € 1or Making a Irate 


desired piece of goods presuppose that we know something 
definite about this particula eave. For insti 
standard authority on cloth calculations indexes rules 


making reed calculations 


t 
czleulations of the reeds and harness to be used to make a | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
' 





No., threads per de ind W 
2 lo find the reed number if the numb ( S 
the warp, and width in 1 ( ends 
either given < » be sele g ¢ 
o. To f | he y I ed l 
number, ends per der f ¢ S ! 
| 
ire k ry | 
. ‘ | 
? lO Vaiue ~ 
proper reed and harness { ap ir weave. H | 
ro} y y i 
ro! t a ' 
} di€ i ( Y | 
width, ecount, weight and ox e varn ! rT UD 
ously tne eves p ) T e ~ 
1 
‘ ned f l ~ 
1 reed Dp ) 
1A 
Assu r 14-s] r 
three « ~ r de Dn ‘ O a 
‘ i 
tractor ( I ua V ld be ir ( 
ends per dé eed eq d 
144 3 18 dents per 
lo Ww s rule wou meal cou 
wi samp ou exceed r ) | 
amount equivalent to the contract f the goods. It | 
it ‘ Ore 4) | 
ter " > the + y ) 
expect | 
I ere re ( \ VSO o 
sugcester 
(1) Obta I ) n ree 
similai br \ ( é nfo 1 
: - ) 
whit tus assume Ww 7) 20/05 eas 
res as ws 7 1 ‘ 8 7/8 
vidth i ( 
37.125 
R 
Le ) 
~ R75 
The reed Y ( ( rured as 
144 955 137.52 
$5.54 
3 3 
(2) Es mate I ne e& i ‘ 
cloth, when available, of orrect int; tligure rat 
apply to formula as explained. 
(3) Assume a reasonable contraction, based pre 
ious experience and apply as expla 
To find the eves per in n the irness, ft same 
formula used to determine the reed could be ust 
lows: 
Ends per inch in cloth ratio cloth width to width in 


reed and divided by the number of shades, or 
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144 & .955 
- — = 22.92 eyes per inch. 

6 
It has been the experience of the writer that even after 
the most careful figuring has been done, it is always ad- 
visable to make up a sample warp for any new construc- 
tion and run a few yards for careful analysis before orde:- 
ing reeds and harness for a number of looms. This is 
particularly true of high count goods because of the fact 
that a small error will make enough difference in the wov- 
en sample to be detected with a pick glass. 

There is just one other point that I would like to men- 
tion in regard to this problem, that it is not safe to adopt 
the same count reed and harness that a competing mill has 
used to make the same construction. Oftentimes this mill 
is making sub-count goods that have never been complained 
of but this is no assurance that our customers will not be 
smarter than theirs and catch this on the first delivery. 
B.S.(Ga.) 


Epitor Corton: 

“CONTRIBUTOR No. 4037”, in the August issue of Cor- 
TON, wants to know how to figure the eyes per inch on 
harness for 144 sley broad cloth. 
try the following: 


I would suggest that he 


Subtract 1 from the sley and divide by the number of 
harness, which he says is six. Multiply the result by .95. I 
am sure the result will be the required eyes per inch for 
each harness. In his special case I would try 22.80 eyes 
per inch. 


C.A.(GA.) 





The Possibilities of a Good Section Man. 


Epitor Corron: 

I enjoyed reading, in the June number of Corton, the 
letter by “T, A. D. (Ga.)” entitled “System and the Cloth 
Room”, First, let me say, that since I am not a cloth room 
man, J will let someone else give him the blistering that 
he is expecting. However, I will try to give herewith a 


few observations on system. 


No system will work itself. The officials of the mill, 
from the superintendent to the section man, must see to it 


personally that things move as they should. 

The human element of the mill plays such a large part 
in its success or failure, that I believe we should discuss 
this more and give more thought to this subject than we 
have been doing. The carding division of the Southern 
Textile Association hit the key-note in their January meet- 
ng. in Columbia, S. C., in their diseussion of “The Re- 
sponsibilities of the Overseer’. The more we learn about 
human nature and about our relations to each other, the 
better our jobs will run, I believe. How often we find 
ourselves in the attitude of thinking that some of the fel- 
lows are not cooperating with us, when really w 
mean is that they are not doing everything just to suit us. 

Let us consider for a little bit the section man. Some 
have said that he is the key-man of the mill; truly muel 
depends upon him. A good section man is a jewel, much 


} 


to be desired, and how often the overseer fails to appre- 


ciate that he has a good one. On the other hand, many 


e 


overseers fail to realize the importance of this man’s place 


in the organization, and put men on this job who are wholly 


incompetent, much to the hurt of the mill. 
Since the section man is a leader of those who work on 
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his section, he must 


tive, tact 


vo into the making of 


chanical knowledge and expel enee necessarv to dao the re 


| 


pair work on his m: 


ment by saying that 


work of the machine 


the cooperation ot 


his machines in good 


liness ol his section, 


1] 


hands does his share 


dule of the room. 


He must see to lat e sto process oves ] ng” 
as it should, ber oO constantly l ert Io ad Wo! of 
all kinds. Here the ction man ean, by example, d ch 
to prevent bad work. I will cite some things that I have 
seen section men doing, for which they would immediately 
jack up their help. I have seen loo nxers Wipe the ir 
greasy hands on warp or on the finished cloth. <A 
quiller section man was seen to ruin several pounds of 


good filling trying to make a spindle run, 


have taken a small piece and re-run it until he got the spin 
dle adjusted. It is not an uncommon thing the spinning 
room to see the section men get up ends w e their hands 
ar _— , he +} ts } + + 1] } 

are greasy, and I have seen them ore ip ends tna lad been 
running down for some time without pulling off the yarn 


on the adjacent end 


the first ends down. 


as by precept. 


The section man 


of leadership not found in everybody, even in some of 


his superiors, that of being able to get things done without 
the authority to discharge if his orders are not carried out. 
I honestly believe on this point hinges one’s success 
or failure as a secti il I s here it t must be 
exercised. To be loyal to his overseer and to s company 
is one of the first requirements of a go section n, so 
to get his help to cooperate with m in earrving out the 
mill’s policies and t iem to obe ¢ eS | é oom 
as laid down by the overse¢ withou ving to report 
them, is his great t Of course ‘ ( es a time en 
a man must be reported. Now the wise overseer ¢: eo 
operate with his sect mar V ne ( 9 e ( who 
reported him, where possib] n ( 1 i | 
justify delaying action, a better p he 
overseer or cne second hnane e¢ eve y? { n 
and eateh up with m pers ‘ Phe ( handle 
the situation withou a iSsing Se n ! 1e 
section man should ( s > or OI 
aman. If a man is being freq v re rte IV a Sé yn 
man, the overseer s d investiga ‘ er closely, and 
if he feels that the tion s \ ree iced 
should give him a k I conne é versec! 
will try in all eases ba ip his se ‘ 1e1T 
actions re sucen ! e eann ( ( S li¢ ret 
someone that he 

Winle the section i St « ( Wit Ss heip 
and not appear at) Ip e mus 18) old e < er 
extreme—jok ng an la - Ww ( ) The eip 
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thought he was just joking; he is always joking and play- 
ing with us fellows”. 

Economy in the use of supplies should be constantly 
urged upon the section men, yet they must be furnished 
with sufficient supplies to keep up the machines. A system 
of inspection by the second hand will assure that the ma- 
chines are not being neglected. A good work-bench with 
a vise and sufficient storage space for supplies, should be 
provided each man where possible. The supplies should 
be kept locked, and only he and the second hand carry a 
key to this space. A very common mistake made by sec- 
tion men is that of accumulating more supplies than nec- 
essary, causing a waste by the mere fact of having an 
abundance on hand. Some mills budget their supplies, al- 
lowing each man just so much per day, except in cases of 
emergency. Others employ what is known as section men’s 


contests, giving each man a standard based on past per- 
formance, and awarding premiums to those saving the 
greatest per cent on their standard. A spirit of friemdly 
rivalry is created, and job pride, that keeps a man on his 
toes trying to stay ahead. It is necessary with all such 
contests to employ some system of inspection by the de- 
partment heads to make sure that the machinery is being 
kept up. 

One mill, in its large weave room, awards each week a 
premium to the loom fixer and the weavers on the “quality 


section”, that is, the section having the best grade of cloth 
and making the least number of trips to the cloth room 
for the week. Here is a good place for the section man to 
demonstrate his ability as a leader by getting his weavers 
properly lined up so that they will all pull together for 
their section. He will have to encourage the weaker fellows 
and get the men to cooperate with each other in watching 
for defects, and otherwise rendering assistance to one an- 
other. In one mill, in the spinning room, a prize was of- 
fered to the section man having the least amount of “broke 
back” ends in a given time. Contests of this kind, when 
run judiciously, often prove the means of raising the stand 
ards of the sections as well as saving some money for the 
mill. 

To get the men to cooperate with each other, as well as 
with the mill in general, is always a problem. <A few mills 
have successfully met this problem in the section men’s 
meetings. Other mills seeing the good that is being ac- 
complished are following in this. One mill has monthly 
meetings for the overseer, second hands, section men, and 
a small representation from the department in general, for 
each department. In this meeting departmental problems 
are handled. Here the foreman acquaints his men with 
prospective changes in mill policies; complaints from other 
departments on bad work from this department; complaints 
from the customer on the quality of the goods the mill is 
turning out, ete. The men are free to discuss these, or any 
other matters that they may choose, and suggest ways and 
means of meeting the conditions and so forth. Then three 
or four times each year this mill has a general meeting in 
which the superintendent, with his assistant, the foremen, 
second hands, section men and often the leaders of the other 
interests of the village take part, The superintendent pre- 
sides and uses this opportunity to weld his men together 
in a community of purpose and action. Frequently at 
this meeting a resume of the proceedings of the sectional 
meetings is given and inter-departmental problems are 
thrashed out. At each of these meetings a good supper is 
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provided by the mill. 
I realize that I have hardly touched this great subject. 
A volume might be written and leave much unsaid, but 
let us give more thought to the training of our section men, 
the future leaders of our great industry. 
ContrisuToR No. 4022. 


Preventing Curved and Crooked Cloth. 
Epitor Corron: 

What causes cloth to curve? This question was asked in 
a recent issue by “L.D.(Ga).” He said on his indigo 
stripe goods, in which the indigo is dyed long chain, then 
beamed, being joined with the white beams at the slasher— 
when the cloth runs through the cloth room, one edge runs 
tight and the other slack, making it take the form of a 
large circle when it is laid on a cutting table. In answer, I 
would offer the following suggestions to anyone having this 
trouble: 

Check the cloth take-up roll empty and full to be sure 
it is parallel and in line with the sand roll. The take-up 
roll bearings might be worn or the gears slipping. Check 
the sand roll, lay, harness, drop wire girt, whip roll, and 
loom beam to be sure they are relatively level and parallel. 
Check the presser roll on the slasher for alignment rela- 
tive to the loom beam. 

Check the slashers, beamers and warpers for alignment 
as follows: Draw a center line through the entire ma- 
chine and check the following square with this line, and 
also level: (a) Friction rolls; (b) counter on ball warper; 
(c) hacks and various carrying rolls; (d) creels; and (e) 
split rods on slashers. Also on the slashers, be certain the 
squeeze rolls are cylindrical and have the same squeeze all 
the way across. One other point: A hack might expand 
improperly and lay the ends closer on one side of the beam 
than the other. I would suggest that these points be check- 
ed in the order named until the trouble is located. 

Contrisutor No. 4051. 


Epitor Corron: 

This is written to discuss the probable causes of cloth 
with one side running slack and the other tight, producing 
a curved or bowed effect. This was brought up by “L.D. 
(Ga.)” in the August issue. 

We have had this same trouble at various times in the 
past, and I give below, in the order of their importance, 
the things we have discovered will cause this defect’: 

1. One end of the sand roll on the loom higher than 

the other end. 


2. One end of the whip roll higher than the other end. 
3. One end of the loom lathe higher than the other end. 
4. Harness not level. 

5. One temple higher than the other. 

6. Strings wound around one end of the sand roll. 

7. Sand roll covering loose on one end of the sand roll. 
8. One Pittman arm longer than the other. 

9. Stitcher boy in cloth room gripping cloth on one 


selvage while running over the rod on stitcher ma 
chine. 

All of these causes, and possibly others, can be grouped 
under the general idea that either the cloth is stretched 
more on one selvage than the other by reason of unparailel 
rollers and things of that nature; or that the cloth has 
received more friction on some sort on one selvage than on 
the other. At least, we have been able in the past to stop 
this trouble by the correction of one or more of these de- 


fects. 
R.H. (Texas. ) 
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"LESTERSHIRES are 





made to micrometer 
ACCURACY" 


Stated 


HE annual report had just been read. The 
largeness of an item for spool replacements 
immediately caused unfavorable comment. 


One director was of the opinion that in addition to 
the cost of frequent replacements there was a dis- 
tinct loss of quality of production, owing to spool 
inaccuracies. Moreover it was his belief that care 
should be taken in the selection of fibre spools, as 
even fibre spools varied in efficiency. 


‘Thats why 


the chairman 





The Chairman agreed with him. Said he, “It seems 
to be the sentiment of this meeting that we equip 
with Lestershire Fibre Head Spools. This is a wise 
choice, in my opinion. Our engineers report that 
Lestershires are made to micrometer accuracy. 
This extreme care in construction, it seems, results 
in direct spool economies and a gain in quality of 
production. And of course Lestershire heads do 
not break or splinter, and cannot come off.” 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


146 Baldwin St. 
Johnson City, 
New York 





Southern Office 
519 Johnston Building 
Charlotte, N. C. 









“ACCURATE 
and a Great Time Saver” 


WEIGHING COTTON BALES 
IN A CALLAWAY MILL 


BOVE is a picture of 
. a Toledo Cotton Bale 
Scale in the Elm City Cot- 
ton Mills, one of the widely 
known Callaway Mills, and 
the letter to the left gives 
ue Te S the facts concerning the 
par eran wel end benefits derived from the 
sepestione’” ve ee i a ee use of this modern weigh- 
ing equipment. 
A weight study—at no cost 
will determine how 
much you can save with 
Toledo equipment. May we 
make this study for you? 
Write us or mail the cou- 
pon. 


TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


Canadian Toledo Scale Company, Ltd., 
Windsor, Ont. 


this coupon to your letterhead and mail 


Toledo, Ohio. 


(0 Please have your representative call with reference to making a weight study of our plant operations. 
[] Please send us information about scales for 2 : eae pene 


Your Name, Please 


Cotton Oct. 1928. 
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Running Double and Twisted Selvage on Slasher. 





(Editor’s Note—The reader will recall that on 
page 937 of the July issue, “Old-Timer” showed a 
sketch and gave an explanation of a method of run- 
ning double and twisted selvage at the slasher. He 
subsequently had considerable correspondence about 
it with a South Carolina reader who couldn’t under 
stand it, and “Old Timer” has sent us the following 
further details which are published to clarify the de- 
scription for other readers interested. ) 


Epitor Corton: 

After you published my description to Jim of how to 
run double and twisted selvages at the slasher, in the 
July number, I got some inquiries for further information 
regarding the sketch and discussion. Thinking this will be 
of interest to other readers, I am giving you the additional 
explanation which I furnished to the inquirers. 

You will remember that Jim and I were talking about 
how to do this, and I suggested that he do away with his 
separate creel for the spools of twisted yarn and go to the 
warper and put the spools of twisted yarn right in the 
warper creel so the twisted selvage would all be on one 
warper beam for a set. Jim said he had tried that, but 
the twisted yarn piled up too fast on the warper beam. 

I then explained to him that he should skip every other 
dent in the warper comb where the double and twisted 
threads were, then they would not pile up. Then I told 
him to put the warper beam containing the double and 
twisted threads next to the size box, and run the twisted 
threads through the slasher. The sketch used showed that 
the selvage threads were to be run over the size box up to 
a guide hooked to the hood over the size box. The selvage 
yarn thus would not pass through the size, but would join 
the single yarn at the first squeeze roll, after the sheet of 
warp had passed through the size underneath the immersion 
roll. 

One of the men who couldn’t understand this asked me 
if, when a lease is laid in this way, and the immersion roll- 
er run down, the twisted selvage wouldn’t be left slack; 
and also, when the immersion roller is wound out, why it 
wouldn’t break the selvage. 

He asked me to step into the slasher room and faise 
the immersion roll and see what happened; that he couldn’t 
see how a set could be started in this way. He said it had 
always been his experience that when the double and twist- 
ed selvages are on the beam and over the immersion roller, 
when a set is laid, and this roller lowered, the selvage slack- 
ens about a yarn; and that on the other hand, when it 's 
necessary to raise the roller, the selvage breaks. 

In answer, I explained that the little stand over which 
the selvage yarn is carried is merely a glass rod with a 
round iron rod run through it, as shown in the inset sketch 
B, herewith. This stand merely hooks onto the hood as 
shown in the large sketch. 

Then, I told him, that, as he requested, I stepped into 
the slasher room; I put the slasher on slow speed prepara- 


tory to closing down for the night. I lifted the squeeze 


roller off of the large copper roller. Then I raised the 
immersion roller, at the same time lowering the little stand 
carrying the twisted selvage—and the selvage didn’t break! 
It wouldn’t. 


This man also said that in lowering the immersion roll- 
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er, the selvage slackens about a yard. Sure] 
it didn’t it would be impossible to raise the stand carrying 
the selvage up to hook it onto the hood, and by having this 
slack to raise up the hook, it 
when the immersion roller is raised, prevent the selvage 
from breaking. 


I think that by referring to the accompanying sketches, 
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W and WS—Section Beams; C and D—Carrier Rolls; 
A—TImmersion Roller; G and H—Squeeze Rolls; B— 
Stand for Selvage. 
tne roller A is raised, if a man 


it will be evident that if 


will at the same time take hold of the stand B, and lower 
it, that 
down until roller A is out of 


the selvage cannot break, but will come right un 
> 


the size. The height of B is 


governed by the amount of yarn it takes to go over the 


and D, under A, 
lowered, B 


earrier rolls C to the copper roll- 


er E. When A 


and up 


is raised, and vice versa. 


Old Timer. 


Recommends Closer Cooperation. 


EDITOR COTTON : 
In the May 
(Mass. )” 


Production”, which should be 


723, “S.E.M. 


“Controlling Costs and 


issue of CoTTON, on 


pare 


contributed an article on 


1 


read several times by all mill 


men, from section man to president. 


I am an overseer of spinning, and see things happen 


every day that carry my attention back this article. I 


the South which are having a 


know of 


superintendents and overseers are just 


hard time. 


several mills in 


Their 
happy-go-lucky fellows waiting for stopping ti 


me and pay- 


day. Sometimes I want to get in behind them with a heavy 
pair of boots. Any overseer or superinte dent who runs 
out of something to do and cannot think of anything else, 
should get out of the mill business. The superintendent 


should get his overseers together two or three times a week 


to discuss matters pertaining to the 1 ll, and not “shoot 
the bull”, giving each overseer a chance to talk and showing 
all of them that the mill has their interest at heart. 

The overseers should inspect each others’ departments 


once a week, of course with the authority of the superin 


tendent. A report should be made of dirty places around 


uch points as work benches, corners, floors, ete., guards of 
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In the final analysis, it is not what a production unit costs but what it 
produces per invested dollar that counts. @ The Tolhurst Center Slung 
Extractor with self-contained motor drive offers simplicity of operation 
and ease in loading and unloading in addition to larger capacity. 
@ Definite operating economies” result from its drive and friction clutch. 
The Tolhurst Automatic Timer assures uniformly wrung loads and 
saves the operator's time by applying the brake and signalling by bell 
and light at the expiration of the run. 


Write for full information. 


*The Tolhurst Centrifugal Clutch, 
which is adjustable for either 
rapid or slow acceleration, keeps 
the inrush current low so that 
there is no drag on the line. The 
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New York Office: 183 Madison Ave. 





Southern Representative: Western Representative: San Francisco Representative: Canadian Representative: 
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machines and on the general condition of the rooms. It is 
pretty hard to run a mill down if the proper system is 
used. 

Each department should be operated on the budget plan, 
covering so much money for each process. I don’t think 
there are many superintendents who get after the little 
details of the mill close enough. 

Contrisutor No. 4031. 





More About Cop Waste. 
Epitor Corton : 


79? 


I notice in the April issue, that “Contributor No. 937 
has been having trouble with his waste from cop filling. I 
am sure from his article, that he is going the right way to 
eliminate the excess waste, and I am trying to give him sev- 
eral hints and suggestions as to the general working of cop 
filling. 

As one who has been used to the mule cop filling, for 
the most part, since entering the mill, I have seen cops used 
in the gray, bleached, dyed and rewound styles. 

I presume this contributor is a superintendent or man- 
ager, so the first item is that he should make sure that his 
mule overseer builds his cops to suit the shuttle used in the 
weave room. Cops must be built just slightly smaller 
than the excavated body of the shuttle and slightly less in 
length than the shuttle peg. A nice size is 5 3/4-inches long 
and 5/8-inch in diameter. The base should not be too long, 
and if the cop is made on the bare spindle, the building 
should commence after about four turns of the wind-on. 

I prefer cops spun onto small tubes such as are used for 
cops spun for bleaching or dyeing in that form. This way 
may seem at first to be more costly, but it is the results 
that count, and a trained weaver will be able to weave the 
yarn off complete to the bare tube. 

In calculations for filling, if proper records are kept, 
a superintendent can easily ascertain the amount to allow 
for waste. I generally allow five per cent for the bare 
spindle and six per cent for the tubes, and find that this 
usually works out. 

I mention tubes mostly in regard to fine counts, as I 
know them: 50s to 120s. Otherwise, in the medium and 
coarse counts, I prefer the paste bottoms or bare spindle. 

If “Contributor No. 937” buys his yarns from a spinner, 
then all that is necessary is that he send to his spinner a 
shuttle, or one of each size if he is using several sizes, and 
in ordering his cops he ean give the size of the peg for 
which he needs the cops, and then the spinner can easily 
arrange to suit his requirements. If he is spinning his own 
yarns, then so much the better. 

The cops should be carefully packed and not tumbled 
into skips or boxes, then the filling carriers, battery fillers 

or anyone who has to handle the cops, should be trained to 
care for the filling in a proper manner. Cops piled into 
boxes with the noses jammed either against the sides or 
bottom are a source of trouble and make plenty of waste. 
If paste bottoms, they may be flattened and need “ready- 
ing’. Cops for bleaching should be packed with a peg of 
about half an inch long, as inthis process the cops are 
what is termed pack-bleached, and the peg keeps the cent- 
er of the cop open for the insertion of the shuttle peg. 

Any trained weaver can easily remedy a “stabbed” cop 
and by pulling out the center of the base and using a dis- 
earded cop bottom, it will easily weave off the cop. Oth- 
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Pay Weavers by the 
Pick with Productimeter 


Pick Counters 


Pay them for the exact amount woven 
without guessing, suspicion or argument 
by the positive accurate records provided 
by Productimeter Pick Counters. Simply 
set rate per hundred or thousand picks 
woven, and compute wages from counter 
readings. Provide incentive to keep looms 
running as weaver can check his earnings 
himself. Remove temptation to “kick 
pick gear” as pay is only for actual picks 
woven. 

Productimeter Pick Counters are avail- 
able in two models, single and double 
deck, the latter having respective records 
for day and night shifts. 

Write for Bulletin “Pick Counters—Their 
Application and Use” and Catalog Section 
No. 5 giving complete description. 


DURANT MFG. COMPANY 


668 Buffum St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Southern Representative: New England Representative : 
ROBY & DAVIS LEO A. NOURIE 
Builders Bldg., Charlotte, 310 Strand Bldg., Providence, 
a 5 t 
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Productimeters 
| THE SPEEDOMETERS OF INDUSTRY || 


Visit Us at Booth 357 
Southern Textile Exposition 


GREENVILLE, S&S. C. 
OcT. 1§-20 
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To Buy ©. Oubstitute is extn avagan ce 
“lo Insist on Quality) is —"S. | 


€¢Cx INCE equipping the entire mill 

S with flat steel heddles our pro- 
duction continually runs 100% and 
over and our “seconds” do not ex- 


ceed 2%.” 


— so writes the 
Superintendent of a 
mill you Anow well 
for its Profits 
and 
Efficiency. Is if not the 
tecotd which you 
ate endeavoring’ fo 
maintain ? 
Possibly we 
can assist you. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


Southern Plant 
Steel Heddle Bidg., 621 East McBee Ave. 
Gre id 


Visit our Booth 117 at the Greenville Exposition, Oct. 15th to 20th. 
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ers will pull it up, and it is such as these who are the cause 
of excessive waste. 

I notice this contributor speaks of one inch to one and 
a half inch of yarn being left onto the tubes, and I presuine 
from this that he is using through tubes, and from his re- 
marks, he must be using them over again. That is one 
source of his excessive waste. I wou!d suggest that he look 
over his mules when his tubers have just filled up the spin- 
dles, and see how unlevel they are, I should discard these and 
use the small tubes, unless he is using condensor filling; 
then by all means use the through tube, and use new tubes 
for each cop spun. In my younger days a weaver was giv- 
en plenty of instructions on how to shuttle a cop, and was 
not considered proficient until he or she knew how; that is, 
by taking the cop in the left hand, shaping the hand to hold 
the cop gently but firmly, and using the right hand to hold 
the shuttle, pushing the peg along the tube or center, grad- 
ually feeling the way to see that all is clear, not screwing it 
on, as this is a cause of broken caps and cops flying off, 
bringing other troubles in their wake. 

If cops are too tight, then they have not been made ac- 
cording to instructions, and that fault must be remedied at 
once, and the same applies to a large spindle hole. I have 
found that a double spring shuttle peg is the best for 
through tubes, that is, a spring on each side. 

Weavers have all sorts of little gadgets to keep on the 
cops to enable them to wind off during the weaving, but 
most of them, though serviceable, are not necessary if the 
cops are spun well, or I should say if the building is cor- 
rect during winding on of the yarn. Springs are bent and 
have as many humps as a camel. This necessitates a new 
peg; consequently less life for the shuttle. Regarding the 
mule overseer’s remarks as to the cause of cops bréaking in 
the middle because the spinner had not seen the end down 
and consequently the end when pieced up was winding on 
slackly—this sounds to me like the spinners are rather 
neglectful or do not know the remedy. When this occurs 
the spinners generally use their judgment and push the cop 
up a little on the spindle so as to counteract soft places. I 
have used the cross wind on coarse counts and found it to 
be satisfactory. There is less likelihood of “ballooning” 
and the noses are not ravelled and the wind allows for bet- 
ter conditioning of the cop besides more even tension dur- 
ing weaving. 

I cannot say that I care for the steaming of cops, ‘t 
is drastic, and perhaps though necessary sometimes, I rather 
prefer the natural conditioning of the yarn. If a man has 
a cool place, with plenty of humidity, I advise him to ar- 
range matters so that he has a stock of yarn a week or 
ten days ahead of his weavers’ requirements, allowing 
plenty of fresh cool air space around each box or skip. He 
admits to stains, iron or other organic matter, and he may 
be easily asking for trouble if he has to stock his goods for 
any length of time, in the form of mildew, as the spores of 
that fungus are always about and it only needs a few de- 
grees of dampness and lack of air to cultivate these danger- 
ous, destructive and expensive pests. 

In regard to the methods of dealing with weavers in the 
matter of waste, there is only one sure way, and that is to 
weigh out the calculated weight of filling per cut plus the 
waste allowance and check the waste, (this is actually done 
at several mills to my personal knowledge). It is not nec- 
essary to work this system all the time, but I should sug- 
gest tests being taken occasionally, otherwise the weaving 
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What is Accomplished With 


This Strange Instrument 
in the hae Room? 
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HIS .operator is examining each 

spindle of the spinning frame 

under the light produced by the 
STROBORAMA. 


The good spindles appear at a standstill. 
Slow spindles seem to turn backward. 


Each defective spindle can be spotted at 
a glance, corrected immediately. 





The STROBORAMA brings a new scl- 


ence to the service of the spinning indus- 
tries in the form of a practical instrument. 


For full information write to 


MUSA-HARTZELL-DUCASSE, Inc. 
25 West 43rd St., NEW YORK 
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THE VISCOSE COMPANY 
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The Viscose Company, one of the world’s 
leading producers of rayon, are users of 
large quantities of Long Leaf Yellow Pine. 


In the South as in other sections of textile development, LONG 
LEAF YELLOW PINE is the preferred material in Mill Construction. 


The expanding demand for the world’s leading structural wood cer- 
tifies its preeminence for building of this character. 
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Textile Hall, Greenville, South Carolina, 


is in itself a striking example of heavy 
timber or mill construction. 


| 


The story of LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE is interwoven with and 
runs parallel to the growth and expansion of the Nation’s textile 
industry. 





Cell structure, density, heartwood, resin content, mechanical pro- 
perties that produce unequaled strength and lasting qualities, com- 
bine to render to LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE the acknowledged 


position of leadership in mill construction. 


For general and technical inforsnation and fo1 
assistance in securing requirements, address 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


1501 U Pere Marquette Bipe. New Or EANS, La. 


[ond Jeat Yellow fine? 


“The Guardian of Safety in Industrial Construction” 
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Complete Equipment for Processing 


Cotton Piece Goods and Warp Yarns, Silk, Silk and 
Cotton, Rayon, and Rayon and Cotton Fabrics 





Three-Compartment Warp Dyeing Machine 


lat ahi as a lh AR arcing 8 8 


/ ‘HE design and construction of the machines shown on this page is 
only one reason for their successful, economical operation during the 


several years they have been in use and many more years to come. 


Will you visit Booth 123 at the Southern Textile Exhibition and let us show 
and tell you more? 
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Six-Compartment Sulphur Warp Dyeing Machine 


THE TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Southern Representative: H. G. MAYER, Charlotte, N. C. 
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manager, or his assistants, should supervise the collection 
of waste every day, see that it is weighed properly and 
records kept separately for each sort of waste, such as cop 
waste, broken cops and sweepings, commenting upon and 
asking the cause of excessive waste. Any weaver making 
excessive waste should be watched to see the cause and the 
faults should be pointed out and the weaver should be 
shown the correct methods to counteract this waste and told 
to immediately draw the attention of the fixer to any me- 
chanical faults. 

In rewinding cops to bobbins or tubes, some manu- 
facturers have thought that they have found the easiest way 
out of the difficulty. In my opinion, it is a very expensive 
one, and one which costs three cents or over, per pound. 
This is a big item in the cost of the goods produced, and 
though it may pay to rewind coarse counts, in the increas- 
ed length on the package, I have found that the cost for 
fine yarns is excessive. I am not impressed, and I think 
that the extra cost and capital expended on machinery could 
be better employed. 

It would pay to employ one or two good weavers to be 
constantly educating the weavers in the proper handling of 
cops and, incidentally, in other methods employed during 
weaving. 

It will certainly pay to rewind cop bottoms of one and 
half inches, that is if the waste prices were low, but if the 
cotton was bought cheaply and prices of yarn had risen 
consequently, waste would follow, then it would hardly be 
feasible, and again, I say there is some fault somewhere 
that causes such excessive waste, and it must be cheaper 
to eliminate than tolerate it and rewind. An average of 
five per cent allowance for waste is general, and it is only 
by closely watching and the keeping of proper records, 
that a manufacturer can accurately gauge the waste allow- 
ances. Otherwise, it is mere guess work, and in these days, 
that does not pay profits. In the spinning and weaving of 
cop filling the following are some of the causes of waste. 
that is, filling flying off: 

Ist. Picking stick too long. or too late from starting side. 
2nd. Cops too softly built or too short in base 

3rd. Too many builder coils, starting to build too high or low 

at the mule or improperly placed on the shuttle peg 
by the weaver or badly ‘‘necked’’ owing to leaving 
the end down too long during the spinning. 

4th. Check strap only partially acting or totally ineffective 

at the offside of the loom. 

5th. Picker of unusually hard nature in offside shuttle box 

or too oily and moving to and fro on the spindle 
when it should be at rest. 

6th. Shuttle box too wide at the outer end, too narrow at 

outer end, too narrow at the starting handle side 
and too wide at offside. 

7th. Shuttle pegs too small in diameter, tips too blunt or 

too sharp. 

8th. Shuttle box set too narrow for new shuttles 

9th. Picking bowl too low. 

10th. Picking too strong. 

11th. Picker insufficiently gouged for the shuttle tip 

12th. Swell spring broken, too slack, weak or too strong. 

13th. Dirty filling owing to oily pickers and buffers and not 

keeping the boxes clean. 

I trust these remarks may be of some assistance, and I 
hope to see some other experiences. 

C. W. (Canapa.) 


New Automatic Tension and Let-Off. 


The Franklin Machine Co., Providence, R. I., announce 
the manufacture of an automatic warp tension and let-off 
for looms. It is claimed by the markers that the tension on 
the warp remains the same regardless of the size of the 
loom beam or the number of picks being woven into the 
cloth, thereby preventing variations in length of the cloth 
for the same number of picks. 
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The Effect of Moisture in Waste Calculations. 
Epiror Corron: 

With reference to the questions published in a recent 
issue to the effect of moisture in waste calculations, it 1s 
true that cotton as received and paid for contains an un- 
known percentage of moisture, this varying with the source 
of the cotton, the atmospheric conditions at the time it was 
picked and the length of time it has been in storage, and 
a number of other factors. While the raw cotton is in 
storage in the original bales in the mill’s warehouse, it 
may even gain or lose some moisture, depending upon the 
condition of the air in the warehouse, that is, whether diy 
or wet. 

The man who asked these questions wanted to know, in 
figuring waste percentage for production purposes, wheth- 
er this should be caleulated on the gross received weight of 
the raw cotton, or its gross weight at the time the cotton 
actually put into process, and whether the foregoing mois- 


ture content in cotton should be considered as a factor in 


t pur- 


~* ] , — oF . ; h!] + 
poses; also whether it is practicable to make adjustments 


calculating waste percentages for production or cos 
eliminate the effect of this varying moisture content. 
In figuring the loss in eotton in the respective manu- 


facturing departments, a mill ordinarily takes account of 


bagging and ties, picker motes, card fly and strip, ecard 
room sweepings, comber noils, cut back roving, scavenger 
roll waste, sweeping card waste, quiller bobbin waste, sec 
onds, and sometimes even further grades of waste, but in 
addition to all of these, different varieties of waste, there 


is one further element ealled “invisible waste” which might 


I L 


possibly be better termed “moisture waste 

There can be this invisible moisture waste or gain in each 
of the respective manufacturing departments, because the 
moisture is coming and going to and from the stock as the 
atmosphere is at a higher or lower regain than the stock it- 
self. 

And so it is entirely a question of how the ordinary mill 
figures that invisible or moisture loss. If they prefer to 
figure it in each department, it would run into consider- 
able complication. On the other hand, if figured from 
time the cotton arrives at the warehouse until the time the 
finished product leaves the mill, it is a more simple caleu- 
lation, and the latter is what the mill is more particularly 
interested in. There is comsiderable variation at different 
seasons of the year amd under different atmospheric con- 
ditions in the moisture regain of the raw cotton varies 

A series of tests on 95 samples of raw stock taken from 
different mills over the South showed an average of 8.93 
per cent cotton regain, the maximum regain being 13.29 and 
the minimum regain 5.7. This you will notice represents 
quite a wide variation, and it would be next to impossible 
for the mill that bought its raw stock with 13.29 per cent 
cotton regain to ship its finished product with the same 
amount of moisture and thereby have no invisible waste. 

On the other hand, the mill whose raw stock showed 
only 5.7 per cent cotton regain could very easily during 


the manufacturing processes bring the moisture up to at 





least seven per cent, and possibly higher and thereby show 
an invisible or moisture gain. 

From the average of 8.93 per cent it is hardly possible 
to ship the finished stock with that much moisture; conse- 
quently -most mills must figure some small invisible loss, 


based on average results. 
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@ TEXTILE MANUFACTURING 
goes back to the Ptolemies 
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HE making of textiles can almost be called 

a tribe-craft. It has been handed down from 
parents to children through many generations, 
This peculiarity is shared by but a very few 
other industries, and it makes for closely defined 
methods and practices. 


In an industry where shop practices have been so 
standardized, where operations have become so 
largely automatic as in the textile industry, workers 
grow less importantas individuals, more important 
as a group;and measurement of individual efficiency 
becomes less significant than measurement of 
group efficiency. Group efficiency, however, 
depends almost entirely on the mechanical cor- 
rectness of mill layout and equipment. 


In a mechanically correct mill you may profitably 
take steps to advance the productivity of individ- 
uals, but in a mill mechanically incorrect, all such 


ENGINEERING steps will be utterly wasted. 


CONSULTANTS 
ON THE SOUTH ; 
The knowledge and experience we have 
gained through thirty years of association 


with the textile industry is yours to command 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Engineers 
GREENVILLE SOUTH CAROLINA 
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In my opinion it is absolutely necessary to figure tiie 
loss in moisture as a part of his waste account. It truly 
represents a shrinkage between the purchased raw stock and 
the finished product, just as much as picker motes, comber 
noils or sweepings, and it is certainly an item to be taken 
into consideration when the raw stock is purchased with a 
considerable percentage of moisture above: normal. 

If the finished product could always be shipped with 
the same amount of moisture or regain that obtained in 
the raw stock as purchased, this item could be left out of 
consideration, but in view of the fact that the average re- 
gain in the finished product is from one to two per cert, 
and in some cases even greater than the average regain in 
the raw stock, it is readily seen that it is important indeed 
to take into account this question of moisture. 

The only practical way of meeting this is to run the 
finishing departments with atmospheric conditions of temp- 
erature and humidity such that they will maintain as high 
a moisture regain in the stock as is practical, considering 
the quality of the product and the desirability of the goods 
reaching the customer without loss in weight. 

ConTrisutor No. 4045. 


Preparing Colored Warp for Weaving. 


Epitor Corron : 

In a recent issue of Corron, “Conrrisutor No. 3040” 
gives the warp patterns for two pieces of colored cloth and 
requests that interested readers write in and tell just how 
they would prepare these warps from the warping of the 
ball to the slashing onto the loom beam, 

Considering first Cloth A, of which we have the follow- 
ing warp pattern: 


White 10 10 — to balance. 
Dark Blue 2 2 
Light Blue 10 

“+--+ 

90x 


From the foregoing it can be easily found that the 


total number of ends of each color in the warp are: 


White 910 ends 
Dark Blue 360 ends 
Light Blue 900 ends 


2170 ends 
With this data at hand the warping tickets can be made 
out, and, together with the usual information relative :o 
the counts and length, they should specify for the beam 
warper: 


2 beams 455 ends — for the white 
and for the ball warper: 
1 chain 360 ends — for the dark blue 


2 chains 450 ends — for the light blue 
lease every 500 yards, 


After being warped, these three chains are sent to the 
dyehouse, properly tagged with instructions for dyeing. 
Upon the return of the colored chains they are beamed as 
warped and together with the white beams they are ready 
for slashing. 

The first step in slashing is the arranging of the beams 
in the creel of the slasher, and this is important if good 
results at future steps are to be expected. Fig. 1 shows 
a good way of arranging the five beams for this pattern. 
By referring to this drawing the inquirer will note that 
the light blue runs on top of the white yarn and that the 
dark blue—placed at the back of the creel—runs over 
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a roll and meets the light blue and white yarn at the 
size vat. 

With the starting of the slasher, to bring the yarn to 
the head section for counting in, tapes should be inserted 
at points (a), (b), (¢c) and (d), Fig. 1, With the yarn 
at the front of the slasher, rods should be inserted to re- 
place these four tapes. Note that the rod replacing the 
tape inserted at point (a) separates the light blue yarn 
from the white yarn, the rods replacing the tapes insert- 


ed at points (b) and (c) split the sections, while the rod 





FIG 1 


replacing the tape inserted at point (d) separates the dark 
blue yarn from the light blue and white yarn. 

Using a positive expansion comb, this pattern should 
be counted in six ends to the dent, and the slasher tender 


should be given the following warp pattern: 
6 ends white — one dent 


4 ends white - one dent 
9 


2 ends dark blue 


e 


ends light blue — one dent 
90x 
4 ends light blue - one dent 
| 2 ends dark blue 


| 6 ends white — one dent 


4 ends white - one dent 

362 dents occupied. 

Before doffing the loom beams on the slasher, a tane 
should be inserted between the dark blue yarn and tiie 
other colors to facilitate the work for the web-drawer. 

For Cloth B we have the following warp pattern: 


White [20 oy 4.29 111 |20 20 
Blue 4 ft 2126130 4-4 10.61 1 1 } } 
Black 22 2 2 2 22 
Tan 22:2 t 4 222 
Y - — 
17x 


Then it follows 


color in the warp are: 


White S22 ends 
Blue 926 ends 
Black 174 ends 
Tan 244 ends 


2166 ends 


From these particulars the warping instruction can ix 
made out. For the beam warper they should specify: 
2 beams 411 ends — for the white 
and for the ball warper: 
2 chains 463 ends — for the blue 
1 chain 174 ends — for the black 
1 chain 244 ends — for the tan 
lease every 500 yards. 
Properly tagged these four ns are sent to tae 
dyehouse, and upon the return of the colored chains they 


can be beamed. The blue should be beamed as warped 
2 beams 463 ends each. However, in the case of the bl 
and tan, these two chains are beamed on one section 
beam, according to the relative position the two colors oec- 
cupy in the cloth. The beamer tender should be given the 


following draft to go by when indenting the black and 
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MAKING A 
(GREAT NAME GREATER 


as referred to yarns, has grown in meaning. 


De YEARS the name The Yarns Corporation of America 


Each succeeding year has produced better colors and greater 
quality. Each year has seen a method apace with the times and 
the demand for more strength, beauty and style to endure the 
keenest of competition. The Yarns Corporation of America 
history is the story of forging ahead. 


And now another chapter in the betterment of The Yarns 
Corporation of America service has been written by our recent 
opening of a new plant at Spartanburg which makes a total of 
four plants now in operation. 


The present Y. C. of A. qualities continue—augmented by a 
much increased ability to serve. We are now—more than 
ever able to entirely safeguard our reputation with a capacity to 
produce in keeping with the growth of the textile industry. 


Rayon and Combination Yarns in skeins, tubes, cops, spools, 
and bobbins—shiffli, twists and fiosses. Direct, sun-fast, tub- 
fast and indanthrene dyes. 


Let us help you in selecting the yarns which will best fit your 


needs. 
The 
YARNS CORPORATION of AMERICA 
40 W. 20th St. rake A New York City 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
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tan at the beaming process: 


Black 22822122 
Tan B2244 i222 
17x 


With all the yarn on section beams, they should be 
placed in the slasher creel according to the order shown 
in Fig. 2. As in the case of Cloth A, the blue yarn runs 
on top of the white and the.black and tan runs over a 


BLVE 


460 ENDS 





FiG 2 





roll and meets the blue and white yarn at the size vat. Also, 
the tapes inserted at points (a), (b), (c) and (d), Fig. 2 
separate the different colors in the same manner as ir 
Cloth A. 

This pattern should be counted in six ends to the dent 
—with a slight exception—in a positive expansion comb 
according to the accompanying warp patterns. 

Previous to doffing the beam on the slasher, one tape 
should be inserted to separate the black and tan from the 
blue, and a second tape inserted to separate the blue from 
the white. 

ContTriIBUTOR No. 4062. 





NEW NAME FOR RAYON INSTITUTE 


After nine months of experimenting and organizing 
the Rayon Institute has been incorporated under the 
name of Rayon Institute of America, Inc. This organi- 
zation is directed by Ernest L. Starr, who has widened 
the possibilities of the Institute from that of its earlier 
work to nation-wide breadth of importance. Education- 
al work is being put forward for the benefit of all 
phases of the trade from mill through manufacturers, 
cutters up and retail outlets. 

H. M. Bailey, who has had wide experience in the 
capacity of expert in sales promotion and general sales 
with the Hunter Manufacturing and Commission Com- 
pany, is connected with the Institute, and will empha- 
size new trends in rayon, new and more efficient uses 
and quality production to the producers, weavers and 
converters and knit goods makers. 
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Evenness and Tensions For Stronger Yarns. 
Epitor Corton: 

Evenness of cotton and tensions make strong yarns, and 
to arrive at this, we must start in the opening room. We 
take it for granted that the right staple has been bought 
for the required number of yarn to be spun, or as nearly 
so as it is practical to buy. We are not offering our 
doubt of the cotton as an alibi. On the other hand, we 
are giving the overseer credit for having his machines gear- 
ed up as closely as he can with the nearest gears possible, 
including the small adjusting points of the tensions on 
the cone belt guides after he has gotten the gears arranged 
properly. 

To get the correct mixings, we must know what the buy- 
er has bought, then average the grades he has in the ware- 
house and set a standard that will make an average grade 
of mixing and see that al] stock is mixed this way. The 
ties should then be taken off as many bales as is possible, 
according to the space in the opening room. This allows 
the cotton to loosen up and the fibers to straighten out, 
making them easier to work on at the next machines. 
Lay down as many bales as there is room for at the open- 
ers and feed from each bale a little so as to have some 
from each bale in the hoppers, (or openers) in this mix- 
ing at all times, as near as possible, so as to get good 
blendings of the cotton to be put through the mill. 
eotton is 


Most mills have pipes through which’ the 


blown or sucked to the picker room. In this way there is 
a still better chance of getting additional blendings. Then 
before it goes through the breaker pickers if there are two 
horizontal machines for it to go through in tandem, this 
gives an additional blending and loosening up of the cot- 
ton for the breakers to work easily on. 

In my mill the cotton next goes through the fans and 
then to the automatic distributor and into the breakers. In 
this way it is not compressed as would be the case under 
the old method of feeding hoppers by the operator gather- 
ing up large armsfull to put into the nearest hopper, but or 
the other hand is still loose when it reaches the hoppers. 
It is better to have the waste machine used to run the 
waste back into the run of stock, stationed behind this fan 
and the waste drawn and mixed gradually into the regular 


run. This can better be determined by timing the ma- 
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The BELTING duh you 1 DO NOT buy | 


There are two kinds of leather that you do not buy of the Greenville 
Belting Company— : 
One is the belting that does not pass our rigid specification and in- 
spection. 
The other is the belting that is not a common sense product that will 
work hard for you. 
As belting specialists, let us show how to economically solve EVERY 
PROBLEM that concerns belting. 

GREENVILLE BELTING COMPANY 

315 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C. 


A our “SLIGHTLY sep” PA L E A T d E R 
BELTING DEPARTMENT 
nel a A aap org BELTING - PICKERS 


U es doubles, and ee STRAPPING 
Sheep and Calf 


a 
ROLL - Ovens & 


VISIT US AT BOOTHS No. 59 and 60 MILL SUPPLIES 7 
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X-Ray View of 
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chine and reducing the speed of the machine so as to take 
it all the time running this stock taken back to be re- 
worked. 

Care must be taken to see that there is enough cotton 
coming from the openers to keep all of the hoppers full 
all the time. This is better proven by seeing occasionaily 
the conveyor over-run the hoppers and have an overflow 
at the end of this conveyor. A small bin can be made to 
take care of this overflow of cotton. When this is done it 
assures a steady flow, and the machine has enough cotton 
to make an even lap. 

We assume that the machines in the picker room are in 
good condition and the breaker laps are good, but care 
should be taken to see that the speeds are evenly divided 
so as to draw the cotton onto the screens as it should and 
spread it evenly, all chokes being kept clean from around 
the screens. 

In placing these laps onto the next machines it should 
be seen that there are two small ones and two larger ones 
on the aprons, and the laps, in putting them on the 
aprons, should always be put up at the first and third 
racks on the apron, that is, looking at it from the beaters. 
In this way, the heaviest laps will always be up close to 
the front or nearest the beaters. . This divides the weight 
more evenly and nearest the drivers. 

Another thing in which the writer believes is the take- 
up motion on the evener belts. That is a device that 
automatically takes up the evener belts when they become 
slack, thus insuring an almost positive drive of the evener 
belt. This in turn will help to secure an even lap, and it 
must be remembered, that is all, or practically all, that 
the writer is driving at, an even lap. 

In reference to the cards, it must be seen that all the 
settings are uniform and up to the standards of settings for 
the required weight of sliver. Moderate speeds and 
weights of slivers are considered in this letter, and not the 
out-of-the-ordinary kind of carding of which we often hear. 

It has been found, in some instances at least, that ‘o 
put up seven ends at the back of the first and second 
drawing frames, it will produce stronger yarns. Not all! 
ean do this, so in this case take care and see that the speeds 
are not excessive and that the trumpets are all as near the 
standard as possible (same way on the cards). It should 
be seen that the cans have full consideration in spreading 
the sliver; not too close, and not too far out. This will aid 
in running out at the next process, and with the least 
interference, the least chance there is in making thin places 
in the slivers for weak yarn ater on. 

It must be remembered that the writer is aiming at 
evenness and tensions for stronger yarns. Now see that 
the top rollers are kept oiled and free from binding, so 
that they may act as they should on the cotton, and at a!l 
places, in the past and in the future, avoid any excessive 
doublings or singlings in the creeling of any of the frames. 
Cree] as evenly as possible. 

We now come to the first roving machine, where all 
gears should be put on as nearly as possible as required. 
In the beginning, the writer stated that he would give the 
overseer credit for having done this. On all roving frames, 
(slubbers intermediates and speeders), speed cuts quite a 
figure in the running and getting the best results. Find 
a moderate speed and then gear up to this tension, having 
the twist per inch such as the stock will allow. See that 
all spindles run free, with the frame lined and levele. 
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Open Type Baling Presses Shipped 


to the _, ti 


ALABAMA MILLS CO. 


Electrically operated— 
Ruggedly constructed— 
Automatically controlled— 


We will be pleased to have you in- 
spect our exihibit in Passage |, Tex- 
tile Show, Greenville. 


We make the right power or hand 
operated Baling Press to handle 
your product most 


Economically — Efficiently 


Davenport Manufacturing Co. Inc. 


Davenport, lowa 
BRANCHES 


Boston 
Pittsburgh 
Milwaukee 


St. Louis 


Baltimore 


New York City 
Philadelphia 


Indianapolis 
Chicago 
Charlotte 
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The shell rollers, as well as the solids, should be kept free 
Make a practice of doffing the frames at 
It has 
been found in the writer’s experience that the downward 
these 


from dryness. 
a certain up, or downward motion of the traverse. 


motion of the traverse gives the best results. At 


points, principally, is where you first begin to set the ten- 


sions for the best results. Set them so that they will run a!] 
the way to the full doff without the tender having to adjust 
them. We assume that the bobbins are even enough im 
diameter so as not to make any material changes in the 
Shell rollers not running freely will handicap you 
in tensions. Tinkering with the cone belts after they have 
started on their way to a full bobbin will hurt you. In 
“doping” them up with some kind of belt dressing, it should 
neve be put on a cone belt, only at the start of the bobbin 
on its new sets. Better still, make a practice of “doping” 
them, say at the week-ends, on last doffs. In this way, they 
have until Monday to soak in, making them pliable for 
work. 

Then another thing on tension is the kind of a belt 
you use. The writer adopted some fifteen years ago a belt 
that was the usual width on the outer side, but was only 
114-inch on the inside, the outside being two inches. This 
gave me a contact of only 114-inch next to the cones. If 
I’m not mistaken, this belt is called the “English type”, 
—small contact on the inside and a broad reinforcement 
on its outer side. With careful treatment, these belts 
have a record of running from two to five years; then 
only the inner strip of belt goes bad, and the outside 
can be used for repairs at other places. This belt gives 
the best tension of any that the writer has tried out. There 
are a number of belt makers making them. 

After all that the writer has said concerning machinery, 
he has said but little. We will now go back to nature, 
and work a little while on this. Cotton has a nature, 
same as a human being, and it has to be humored; only 
one thing can humor it, and that is moisture; this has to be 
applied according to its requirements, and it is up to the 
overseer to determine this in relation to local conditions. 
In all departments it has to be considered. Warmth in 
connection with this moisture, plays its part. Test out 
and arrive at the best possible amount of relative humidity 
to suit your conditions and keep it that way. After all 
has been done that can be done with the gears and other 
adjustments of the different frames, together with the 
cotton mixings referred to in this article, the draft from the 
windows must be reckoned with and regulated in reason, 
the room being kept at the required warmth on cold days. 
The water in the humidifier tank must be looked after 
properly. If all this is done there will be very little trouble 
with tensions, 

I have presented even mixings, machines properly cared 
for, ventilation and humidity as it should be kept in the 
Weak yarn and bad tensions have been taken 
care of by the proper mixings and other things that cause 
Of course there are many other things one 
could say and many more things which one could find 
that the writer has not mentioned, but space and time do 
not permit. 

Now we go to the spinning room. A little thing came 
to my attention sometime back. The spinner complained of 
the roving being weak and breaking baek, and it was 
breaking back, but after watching closely for the cause, 
we found that the wood roving rods over which the rov- 


tensions. 


rooms, 


unevenness. 
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ing runs in going down to the top rollers, were wearing 
down and the shellac was wearing off the rods. We re- 
paired this by putting in cold roll steel rods, and after 
this was done the breaks were cut down to almost nothing. 
This had been a strain on the roving, and in part at least, 
caused weak places in the yarn and another cause of ten 
sion, interfering with. the strength of the yarns. The usual 
good condition of the spinning frames exists as in the 
carding room, but we found by waxing the bands with 
bees-wax that we got ‘a little stronger yarn; then too, we 
found that the whorls had become worn considerably, so 
we increased the size of our bands. This may not seem the 
proper way to some, but you know we can’t always buy 
what we really think we should have, so it was a matter of 
making the best of what we had. You know how the old 
story goes, about the most progressive man of the day be- 
ing the one who makes the best of getting the worst of :t. 
You are in it, so get out the best way you can. Then smile. 

Coming now to the spooling and warping. This is a 
dangerous place for yarns in connection with tensions. 
There are quite a few inventions on the market today deal- 
ing with tensions. Before we got rid of our old style spool- 
ers and warpers, a fellow came to me and was showing 
me a tension device for the spooling, a device by which so 
much more could be put on the spool than with the old 
system. He was pretty wrathy when I told him that I 
was looking for something that would take the tension off 
the yarn instead of putting more on it, for you are doing 
away with that part of the elasticity of the yarn and you 
want to save that for the looms. 

On this latest model of spooling very nearly all of the 
stretch there is in the yarn is saved. Hardly any tension 
is being put on the yarn in the spooling and warping room 
processes, and it is making quite a showing in the produc- 
tion of the looms. When you improve the running conditions 
of any machine you increase the temperament and content- 
ment of the operator. This in turn, causes less labor turn- 
over and will show a good even average monthly production. 
That is what our officials are looking for. 

The writer has tried to show that evenness and ten- 
sions control good strong yarns, and so far, I believe in 
just what I have written. This has been my experience as 
far as I have carried it out. 

ContrisuTor No, 1004. 





New Cotton King Automatic Loom. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass., 
announce the development of a new Cotton King automatic 
loom, to be shown for the first time at the Greenville ex- 
position. It is designed to meet the exacting requirements 
of versatile and high speed production, it is stated, on cot- 
ton, rayon, and similar fabrics. It has a great elasticity 
of operations, it is pointed out, producing fabrics ranging 
from fine voiles to heavy tickings—being particularly 
adapted to the modern pattern and texture variations of 
ginghams, dress goods, draperies of cottons and artificial 
silks, ete. The manufacturers announce it as a loom of 
high productivity and low maintenance, with improvements 
to reduce the time necessary for mechanical adjustments. 
Parts, made under precision jigs, and fixtures with ma- 
chined surfaces, provide interchangeability, it is stated. 
The loom is built either with a cam harness motion or with 
a dobby harness motion. 
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V 7 HEN taxes cease to be a burden to in- 
Y dustry and permit capital investment to 
operate to the end of efficient production . . . 
When legislation regulates hours of labor so 
that protection is given women and children, 
and yet permits maximum production .. . 
When labor and management work shoulder to 
shoulder in common understanding of a mutual 
goal and loyalty... 

When wages are such that labor realizes a com- 
fortable and prosperous income and manage- 
ment obtains a profit . . . 

When cotton is delivered directly from the gin 
to the mill in ample quantities for maximum 
production, at lower cost . . . 
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The Spindle March 
is TEXAS bound_., 


... mot because Texas holds a monopoly 
on Textile mill advantages . . . for other 
sections offer many conditions favorable 
to Textile operations, but because Texas 
combines a// advantages of other sections 
in a manner that commands the active in- 
terest of operating and financing heads 
of the most exacting Textile interests. 
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When abundant, flexible and dependable electric 
power is at hand at much lower rates than ap- 
ply in Eastern textile centers . . . 


When all these things combine in one section 
. . Textile Profits will be the result. Texas pre- 
sents a perfect combination of these factors essential 
to profitable textile mill operation .. . bere—now, 
proven under attual working conditions. 


Texas is pronounced by men of wide experience, 
both in textile mill operation and financing, to 
combine all of the above stated advantages 
more advantageously than any other section of 
the United States. Texas invites you to subject 
her advantages to the same careful survey from 
which these men drew their conclusions. Write 
us for the facts. 
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Counting the Warp and Pick in Cloth. 


Epitor Corton: 

I will discuss the problem of counting the warp and 
pick in cloth, brought up by “Conrrisutor No. 4036”, 
who wanted to know whether a count within four inches of 
the selvage is, considered correct. 

It might be stated in the first place that as wide a pick 
glass as possible should be used in counting the construc- 
tion of a cloth. One with a two-inch opening will give more 
accurate determinations. Government departments and 
testing societies have set up standard methods of doing this 
work. 

It is not good practice to make a count within eight 
inches of the selvage, due to the peculiar effect which these 
threads undergo in being woven. The construction of the 
fabric is taken as the average of five counts taken in the 
body of the cloth. In moving the glass for each of the 
consecutive counts it is best to go diagonally across the 
cloth in order that no warp nor filling threads will have 
a second count made on them. The results should be re- 
corded and averaged as follows: 

Warp Filling 
44 38 
44 39 
43 37 
45 38 
4} 37 


44 37.8 
V.C.(N.C.) 


Jobs and Positions. 


Epiror Corron: 

Vee Martin had been out of work three months when 
he heard of a new mill about to be started in a neighboring 
city. Speeding as fast as a train would take him Vee ap- 
plied at the mill for a job as overseer of spinning. He 
found the superintendent to whom he applied to be a boy- 
ish appearing young fellow of twenty-three or twenty-four. 

“This is going to be a yarn mill, and I am going to 
have but two overseers, one of carding and the other of 
spinning, spooling, warping and cone winding,” said the 
superintendent. “There will be 20,000 spindles, and the 
job will pay $18.00 a week to start. Where have you 
worked ?” 

“My last job was overseer of spinning at the Nonpareil 
Mill, 40,000 spindles, on 18s to 80s,” answered Vee. 

The superintendent seemed much impressed by this. 

“What did you leave for?” he asked. 

“Well, the superintendent has his brother-in-law on the 
job now. That’s the only reason I know of for my being 
out of the Nonpareil. I was there three years. Before that 
I was at the Cuthway as overseer of spinning for four 
years, and before that at the Bobolink as overseer of spin- 
ning for three and a half years. I got more pay at the 
Cuthway than at the Bobolink and more at the Nonpareil 
than at the Cuthway.” 

“Well, I have heard of the Nonpareil. Pretty nice 
mill. I want this one run in the same way and want to 
make first quality yarns. I’ll pay $18.00 a week to start 
up. Everything going out and nothing coming in when 
starting up, but after we get under way I’ll pay more. 
The machinery will begin to come in a couple of weeks, 
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and I won’t need a man ’til then, anyway. You come 
around to see me then and I will decide about the job.” 

“All right, sir, I’ll do that. Thank you,” said Vee. 
“Pretty small pay” he thought, “but it’s the best I can 
do now. Tl keep on the lookout for something better. 
This superintendent is evidently looking for something 
pretty nice for a little money. $18.00 a week! And if 
I get the job I shall have quite a little bill for moving. 
If the superintendent knew much he would know that in 
starting up, a man should have full pay. That is the hard- 
est part. Most any fool can run a room after it has been 
started up for him.” 


Two weeks later when Vee saw the superintendent he - 


was told he could have the job. In the meantime Vee, by 


a little inquiry, had found out that the superintendent was 
‘onsidered to be totally inexperienced in the running of a 
mill and that he had been put on the job thi the in 
fluence of relatives well up in the mill business. 

Great Scott! Here’s where trouble begins, thought Vee. 
If this superintendent has sense enough to keep out of the 
mill and leave the running of it to his overseers it may not 
be so bad, but if he tries to run things according to how he, 
in his ignorance, thinks they should be run, he may cause 
grief a plenty. And then he recalled a remark made by the 
superintendent—“I am superintendent now, but shall be 
general manager soon.” 

Perhaps a man of experience is going to step into 
superintendent’s shoes as soon as hi hin] 
time to advance him. It does not seem as if they would 
keep an inexperienced kid like him in charge of a mill 
When he is general manager he ean sit in his office and 
receive reports. 

Sure enough, this turned out to be the case, but before 
it happened the young superintendent had an opportunity 
to show his experience, or lack of it, to a wonderful de- 
gree, causing the overseer of carding to throw up his job 
and Vee Martin to wish himself anywhere but in that par- 


ticular mill. Many things came up almost daily to try 


the patience of a Job and the meekness of a Moses. If 


the superintendent set an outrageous spindle speed for 
the spinning, Vee could but mildly protest and try to ex- 
plain why it would be much better to start at a lower 
speed. 

This superintendent will think I am trying to make 
things easy for myself, thought Vee, after vainly trying 
to make him understand how the excessive speed of the 
spooling spindles was causing ends to break down as fast 
as they were tied up by the spooler girl, filling the yarn 


full of knots and causing a tremendous loss of production. 
“Tf these girls were on piece work instead of day pay I 
could not hold them five minutes,’ explained Vee; “they 


could not earn anything. You notice how the full bob- 


bin in the holder, when tied to a spool half full or more, 
} end? 


KS the 


begins to wobble and thrash around and brea 


When the bobbin gets run down small, or when a full one 


is tied onto a spool that is less than half full, it runs with- 


out wobbling and does not break down the end. Give me 
a pulley that will reduce the speed to where a full bobbin 
in the holder, when tied to a full spool on the spindle will 


not wobble, and these spooler girls will turn off forty 
times as much work, and it will be free from knots.” 

This is the follow who wanted his mill run like the 
Nonpareil, thought Vee. This is what comes from having 


an inexperienced kid in charge of a mill. Just because he 
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was a salesman for mill machinery is no sign that he knows 
anything about running a mill. 

But the superintendent could not understand and 
would make no change; in fact, none was made until] the 
advent of the new superintendent several weeks later. 
Then Vee got the pulleys he wanted, put the speed where 
it belonged and got the spooler girls on piece work. 

Part of the production from the spinning was going 
onto cones and the superintendent wanted lots of humidity 
in the room, especially over the cone winders. Then he 
had large shelves built, one above another on the walls of 
the basement, and on these shelves the yarn from the spin- 
ning was thrown in layers, between layers of burlap; and 
then water from a large hose was turned on the whole 
mass until it was thoroughly soaked. Every two hours this 
was repeated until the yarn had received a two day’s soak- 
ing. Then it was cone wound, packed in cases and shipped. 

Of course so much wetness about the cone winding ma- 
chines caused them to rust, and the soaking the spinning 
bobbins received made them swell so they would not fit 
the spindles and they had to be reamed. 

Great scheme! thought Vee. This superintendent is 
selling water and thinks he is making money. But wait 
a while; I foresee trouble. Later on when yarn began 
to come back to the mill by the caseful, mildewed and 
smelling to the skies, the superintendent’s rise to general 
manager was speedy. 

REFEREE (CALIP.) 





Split Laps on Whitin Combers. 


Epitor Corron: 

The problem of laps splitting on Whitin combers was 
brought up in the August issue by “Conrriputor No. 
4049”, who asked readers to give any suggestions as to the 
probable causes of this difficulty. 

In the first place, I would advise anyone having this 
trouble to study the humidity conditions. If the room 
is too dry, it will cause the laps to split. One can readily 
tell by looking at the laps in the creel. If all of the laps 
have a ragged appearance throughout, and are continually 
splitting, it will be well worth while to try a little more 
moisture. Provided a lap is built right in the ribbon ma- 
chine, the splitting from this cause can be readily over- 
come. It might be well to state here that a shortage of 
humidity can also be noted by frequent roller laps on the 
stee] detaching roller. This is especially evident in very 
humid weather; the comber section becomes almost im- 
possible to keep running through constant roller laps and 
split laps. An adequate humidifying system is an absolute 
necessity. 

Second, if it is determined that the trouble is not in 
the humidity condition, I would suggest an investigation of 
the lap machines. It is usually a ribbon tender’s delight 
to make a hard, large lap and to do so requires consider- 
able weight on the lever. By that I mean weights in ex- 
cess of those supplied with the frames. This extra weigit 
compresses the cotton too much and gives it a tendency to 
stick up and split. The remedy in this case is simply to 
reduce the weight and size of the lap. A lap that just 
goes through between the ereel rods and nipper stands is 
the right size. The weights should be as close to the band 
as possible; never out to the end of the lever unless abso- 
lutely necessary. Hard laps should never be made as, 
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while they may look a little better, they run like the devil. 

Provided neither of the foregoing is causing the split 
laps, I would suggest examining the guides just behind the 
rolls and the guides on the table, seeing that these are not 
set in too far. If this is the case, they will double the 
selvage of each doubler lap and this is sure to cause split 


laps. I would also see that the guides on the doubler are 
not set too close, making a ragged selvage. This tends to 
make the laps side-lap in the ribbon creel, thus causing one 
side of the lap to be thinner than the other at the points 
these laps roll up. The friction does not work correctly on 


a lap of this kind, and as a result the lap will split. 
E.R. (Mass.) 


The Theory of Carding. 


Epitor Corron: 


] 


There has been very little discussion about what hap- 
pens to the cotton fibers during the actual process of eard- 
ing. I am going to attempt to stimulate that along this 
line by giving my ideas on the subject. 

The objects of carding are: (1) Reducing from a lap 
to a sliver; (2) cleaning the cotton of as many of the im- 
purities left by the openers and pickers as possible; (3) 
breaking up the small tufts of cotton and individualizing 
the fibers. 

The first object, reducing from a lap to a sliver, is ae- 
complished by regulating the surface speeds of the feed 
roll and doffer so as to draft any desired amount. For 
instance, if a draft of a hundred is wanted, the speeds of 
the feed roll and doffer must be regulated so that a point 
on the surface of the doffer will travel one hundred times 
as fast as a point on the surface of the feed roll. This is 
not taking into consideration the tension drafts necessary 
between the doffer and coiler calender rolls but merely 
those necessary for the accomplishment of the object. 

The second and third objects, cleaning the cotton of as 
many of the impurities left by openers and pickers as pos- 
sible and breaking up the smal] tufts of cotton and indi- 
vidualizing the fibers are accomplished in practise at the 
same time, therefore it is necessary to discuss them to- 
gether. 

The lap of cotton is fed very slowly over the nose of 
The rip saw like teeth of 
the licker-in, which are staggered across its surface so that 


the feed plate to the licker-in. 


no two consecutive teeth hit in the same place, whip 
through the fringe of cotton at the rate of about two mil- 
lion teeth for each inch of cotton delivered. This has both 
This action is almost the 
same as that gotten by holding a tuft 


a cleaning and combing effect. 


»f cotton at one end 


and pulling a comb through it. The teeth of the licker-in 
whipping through the fringe of cotton while it is held by 
the feed roll, combs the fibers out and at the same time 
takes out quite a bit of trash and a few short fibers. 

As soon as the feed roll turns loose the fibers the 
liecker-in due to the shape of its teeth and its speed carries 
The licker-in travels at the rate of 
Due to this high 


speed, the fibers, which are hanging on its teeth and each 


them around with it. 
about eleven hundred feet per minute. 


other, hang off the licker along a line tangent to the ecirele 
generated by it the same as a light thread tied to the rim 
of a rapidly revolving pulley will hang off from it. In 
this position the cotton, after it leaves the feed plate, 
comes in contact with the mote knives which due to the 
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whipping action over them remove more short fibers and 
The closer the mote knives are set, the more 
trash and fly they will remove. This is due to the fact 
that a longer length of fibers come in contact with the 
mote knife and more of the good fibers as well as short 
are overbalanced by the blow and drop off. 

The short fibers are easier to remove than the long 
ones because most of the ones removed are not attached 
directly to the teeth of the licker-in and are too short to 
retain a firm hold on the rest of the fibers. Every fiber 
is not connected directly to a tooth of the licker-in but 
they are connected to the teeth of the licker-in and each 
other across the surface of the licker-in. Some of the 
short fibers are connected to the teeth or are held so firmly 
by the long fibers that they do not turn loose. For this 
reason a large percentage of the short fibers which were 


impurities, 


in the cotton before the beginning of the earding process 
are in it when the sliver is delivered into the can. 

To get a good conception of the theory of carding it is 
necessary to have a mental picture of the condition of the 
fibers during every operation in the process. These con- 
ditions are not uniform and are different for every yard 
of lap fed, but the average is so near the same that they 
can be used in accomplishing the objects of carding. There 
is no fixed method of holding the individual fibers while 
they are being carded, at any place during the process as 
in the process of combing. 

The fibers, after they pass the mote knives, next come 
in contact with the licker-in screen. 
from the licker-in in the way described in connection with 
the mote knives. The discussion in regard to the setting of 
the mote knives will apply here in regard to the setting of 
the back of the screen. The screen is set to form a wedge 
shape opening between the back and the point between 
the licker-in and cylinder. This is to prevent any loss of 
fibers. If any fibers drop loose they will be caught by the 
sereen which is set so close they will be picked up by the 
licker-in and carried on. 

The next operation is the transfer of the fibers from 
the licker-in to the eylinder. This is a brushing action. 
The speed of the licker-in, as stated before, is about 1100 
feet per minute. The speed of the cylinder is about 2150 
feet per minute. The cylinder is set very close to the lick- 
€r-in. The fibers are standing out from the licker-in, as 
explained, more or less combed out by its action before 
the feed roll turned them loose. 
fibers along with it. In transferring some of 


Thev are standing out 


The cylinder takes the 
them it 
eatehes the ends standing out and 


completely reverses 


them, others are taken off straight and others are doubled 


back around the teeth. The parallelling action of the 
licker-in is lost here. 
The eylinder then carries the fibers by the back knife 


plate which is set close enough to prevent flying cotton 
and far enough away to allow the fibers to stand out 
from the cylinder before they come in contact with the 
flats. The flats can be assumed to be standing stil] az 
moving them is the method used to be able to present clean 
flats continuously to the cylinder. It goes without ex 
planation that the faster the flats move the more strips 
will be removed by them. The teeth df the flats point in 
the opposite direction to those on the cylinder. This means 
that when the cylinder passes under them, very close, as 
is the case, the fibers hanging on the teeth of the cylinder, 
standing out from its surface, will come in contact with 
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Spotlights the Running-lime 
and the Wasted Time 


voernennaneny 


A VEEDER-ROOT Pick Counter will 
focus attention on the actual running- 
time of a loom, as shown by its record 
of picks. 


It will total the picks woven daily or 
hourly, to compare with the number 
you ought to get with the loom making 
a good average running-time. 


Spotlight the record of every weaver, 
and watch production go Up! 


Veeder-Root Textile Counters can 
be applied to every machine and 
work-situation in a mill. Write for 
Textile Counter Booklet “C,” or 


ask for a trial of the Counters. 


See our Exhibit at the 
Southern Textile Exposition 


Noeddiu- R22 


jeneral Southern Representative 
W. A. Kennedy, Johnston Bldg., 


|NCORPORATED 
HARTFORD. CONN. 


Charlotte, N. C 


Special Representatives for North and South ¢ 


Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C 
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Costs less to 
pump sizing 
this way 


A Blackmer Rotary will pump your sizing for 
less money—and here is why: 


1. Fewer shutdowns for repairs and maintenance 
—pump takes up wear on buckets and lining 
automatically and continuously. 


2. No beating or churning of the solution while 
going through pump—Blackmer operates at rela- 
tively low speed—25 to 50 gallons per minute, 
according to pump speed. 


THE 
RIGID 


For Silk, Rayon and 
OILLESS SPINDLE BEARINGS 


Sipp winders are equipped with 
patented spindle bearings. 


Features 


Oilless Noiseless 


Reversible Renewable 


Saves wear on ends of the spindles. 


Steel Pipe Frame Construction 
Arranged for belt or 
individual motor drive. 

Single and Double-Deck 
also 

Silk and Rayon Warpers 


in various sizes 


Southern 


welcome. 


THE SIPP MACHINE CO. 


PATERSON, N. J. 


GIBBONS G. SLAUGHTER, Charlotte, N.C. 
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A Sipp Winder will 

be on display at the 
Textile 
Exposition in booth 


A-221. You are 








3. Only 5 moving parts, all interchangeable with- 
out disturbing pipe connections to pump. Acid 
resistant shaft, acid resistant cylinder lining, acid 
resistant buckets, acid resistant disk for closing 
cylinder end. 


These and other reasons why Blackmer can serve 
you dependably and efficiently are given in text 
and illustration in our catalog. Send for it today. 


BLACKMER PUMP COMPANY 


1805 Century Avenue Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Offices in Atlanta and 20 other principal cities, 





IPP LATEST TYPE 
RAVERSE WINDER 


ercerized Yarns 
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the teeth of the flats and be combed by them. In some 
eases, due to neps or some condition that exists among 
the fibers, the hold of the flats will become greater than 
the hold of the cylinder and the flats will hold the fibers 
while the cylinder cards them. Generally the continuous 
pull of the rapidly revolving cylinder is enough to over- 
come the tangled fibers which caused the tuft to be held 
by the flats and it wi!l be again transferred to the cylin- 
ders. This is just an illustration of how the fibers are 
during one period held by the flats while the cylinder cards 
and at another held by the cylinder while the flats ecard. 

The cylinder, due to its speed, has a greater tendency 
to do the holding thus most of the fibers are delivered to 
the doffer instead of being carried out by the flats as 
strips. It would be impossible to picture everything 
which happens here. This illustration will suffice to start 
the imagination to work along these lines, A fiber or 
bunch of fibers does not necessarily pass under the flats 
only once but might pass under several times, determined 
by their condition and the way they are fixed to the teeth. 
The fact that fibers which are free of neps and tangles are 
most likely to be transferred to the doffer is taken ad- 
vantage of here. 

The cleaning of the fibers by the cylinder is accomplish- 
ed by the neps and impurities hanging between the teeth 
and remaining there until they are removed by stripping. 

The next operation that the fibers undergo is the sep- 
aration of the flat strips from the fibers which are deliv- 
ered to the doffer. The speed of the flats being constant, 
the percentage of flat strips removed is determined by 
the setting of the top front knife plate. The closer the 
top of this plate is set to the cylinder, the more flat strips 
will be removed. The reason for this is very similar to 
the reason that the closer the mote knives are set the more 
fly is removed. It just makes it a little easier for the 
fibers to follow the flats. 

The fibers are then conducted under the front knife 
plates which are set just far enough away from the eylin- 
der to allow the fibers to stand out so they will transfer 
to the doffer. 

For the cylinder to transfer the fibers to the doffer, it 
is necessary for the clothing on the cylinder to be full to 
overflowing. This is readily seen by the fact that when 
a eard is first started up there is a short interval of time 
while the cylinder is filling up that no fibers are delivered 
to the doffer. This also shows that practically all the work 
done by the cylinder is done by the points of the teeth, 
since the spaces between the teeth are filled with cotton. 

The reason it is necessary to strip cards at intervals 
is that when the clothing gets full of trash and neps it 
prevents this carding action between the teeth and causes 
bad work. 

The teeth of the doffer and cylinder point in opposite 
directions. When the fibers get around to the doffer they 
are hanging off the cylinder at an angle due to centrifu- 
gal force, as before explained, and due to the cylinder be- 
ing full they are not attached very firmly to it. When 
they come in contact with the doffer teeth, where no such 
condition exists, they hang so firmly on them that they 
are removed by the doffer. This does not always happen 
as the teeth of the cylinder sometimes have too firm a 
hold on them but this can be taken as the average condi- 
tion even though some of them go around and change their 
position several times before they are finally delivered to 
the doffer. 
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trucks, 
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and hampers 


Me 


designed for 
the textile 


industry 


Rockweave Mills has produced a 
complete line of canvas containers 
for the especial requirements of the 
textile industry. Included are bas- 
kets for general conveying or storing 
of materials, special doff trucks and 
doff baskets, special steaming baskets 
with brass eyelets for use in the con- 
: ditioning room, special roving trucks 

for the handling of the heavier spools 
and bobbins from the roving frame. 


All are remarkably well construct- 
ed for lightness and strength. All are 
covered with No. | Triumph Duck 
: made by Callaway Mills, associated 
: with Rockweave Mills. Accessories, 
such as casters, handles, hinges, and 
eyelets are of high quality and are 
installed to give lasting and satisfy- 
ing service. 


Dimensions and prices will be fur- 
nished at your request either by us or 
our representatives. If unusual sizes 
or shapes are desired Rockweave 
Mills can meet your specifications 
with economy and promptness. 


ROCKWEAVE MILLS 
Canvas Products Department, 
DIVISION OF CALLAWAY MILLS, 
LA GRANGE, GA. 
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K-A Electrical Warp Stop Motion 
For Your Looms 


WHY? 


You should find out why 100 Southern Mills have placed 


orders for K-A stop motions 
It will pay you to Investigate its advantages and 


SAVE MONEY 



















It is easily installed on any type of loom 


Go to Greenville, S. C., Oct. 15th to 20th, 1928. 
Attend the Eighth Southern Textile Exposition. 
Our Exhibit of K-A will be in spaces 112-113. 











OUCH Ne eeennnennneDenenenet NANT 


° WILLIAM D. WHITTAKER, 
R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Company Southern Representative 
201 -Howell Bldg., 

Pawtucket, R. I. mao 
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Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. | | 
Complete Industrial Engineering Service | | 


Plans and Specifications for 
Textile Mills | 
and 
Finishing Plants 
Cotton — Silk — Rayon — Woolen — Worsted 


Reports and Investigations 
Appraisals 
for Financing, Accounting, Fire Insurance 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 


| Boston - New York - Chicago - Atlanta - Charlotte - Spartanburg | 
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It can be readily seen from this description that the 
closer the doffer is set to the cylinder the better it will 
remove the fibers from it. It has been stated by some 
authorities that there is no carding: action between the 
doffer and cylinder which is inecorréet as any fibers which 
are not buried between the teeth of the cylinder and are 
held by the cylinder as it passes the doffer, will be carded 
by it much in the same manner as the flats do their 
carding. When the doffer catches one end of the fibers 
and the cylinder goes by it will card the other end to a 
small extent. The fibers laying on the teeth of the doffer 
are in every direction and form a web on its surface. They 
are carried slowly around to the comb whick is set as close 
to the doffer as possible without touching, and this combs 
it off. It is then drawn through a trumpet by calender 
rolls and condensed. . This condensing operation evens to 
a certain extent any unevenness which exists crossways of 
the lap. This can be illustrated by a simple sketch. 1, 
2, and 3 represents three points on the web at the comb. 
1, 2, and 3, represents the same three points on the web 
when 2 is entering the trumpet. 1, and 3, are considerably 
behind 2, though they were on the same line when combed 


__ CENTER OF COMB 
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off the doffer. This happens all the way across the web 
and has a tendency to even any unevenness crossways 
of the lap. 

The sliver is then pulled through the coiler calender 
rolls and deposited in the can in spiral. One turn of 
twist is put in the sliver for every turn the tube gear makes. 
Generally this is one turn of twist for about every twenty 
inches of sliver delivered. 

Turning back to the screen which the fibers that are 
not taken off by the doffer come in contact with next. 
The same discussion and rules which govern the setting of 
the licker-in sereen hold good here. 

The card is often thought of as being primarily a par- 
allelling machine but this is not the case. It has been 
explained how the transferring of the fibers from the licker 
to the cylinder destroys any parallelling effect accom- 
plished by the licker, Then during the carding action be- 
tween the cylinder and flats the fibers to a great extent 
are hooked around the teeth of the cylinder or the flats 
and are delivered from this position to the doffer due 
more to the fact that the cylinder is full than anything 
else. The doffer uses “the catch as catch can” rule of re- 
moving the fibers from the cylinder and they are deposit- 
ed on it laying in every conceivable position. This is the 
last place where any parallelling could take place so the 
fibers are delivered into the can in a very crossed up con- 
dition. 

The primary object of the card is to individualize the 
fibers by breaking up the small tufts and bunches and to 
get them into condition to be parallelled by the drawing 
processes. G. S. T. (Ga.) 
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Reproduced from actual | 
photograph of the Sylphon © 4 
Steam- Water Mixer showing i die, 
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complete instru: nent as furn- 
ished 


COLD WATER INLET 


No. 910 
Steam-Water Mixer 


The Final Solution of Your Hot 
Water Problems 


Mixes steam with water to heat the water to the required tem- 
perature. It changes water from a storage tank heater from a 
lower to a higher temperature, thereby making available water 
just the right temperature for the particular use without changing 
the temperature of the water supply to other fixtures. 


Although comparatively new, it has already proved itself and its 
wide range of adaptability in industrial plants for supplying warm 
or hot water to wash stands, showers and processes of all 
characters. 


It is fool-proof, economical, efficient, automatic and priced at a 
figure that enables its adoption in each department using hot 
water. 


Only Three Principal Parts 


The admission of steam, to heat the water, is controlled by the 
efficient time-tried Sylphon Temperature Regulators. It has as 
its motor element the all-metal Sylphon Bellows which is an 
exclusive feature of Sylphon Temperature Regulators. The steam 


valve of this regulator is made entirely of bronze. 


The equalizing tank is regularly furnished of galvanized iron. On 
special order and at additional cost, copper tank may be furnished, 
with all parts in contact with steam or water, of brass and non- 
ferrous metals. Capacity of tank, ten gallons 

The Mixing Nozzle is an ingenious device that mixes steam and 


water with minimum of noise. Designed by our own engineers 
specially for this apparatus. 


Easily Installed 
Essentially the installing of the Sylphon Steam Water Mixer 
consists of nothing more than hanging it in place and makir 


} ' 
the necessary Steam and water conneétions. De taiied instructions 








are furnished and if followed an efficient installation is assurec 


Made in our own factory by experts, tested by many installations, 
this new Sylphon triumph comes to you complete ready to in- 


stall. Once adjusted it needs no further attentior 


We have prepared a new bulletin giving « omplete details of the 
Sylphon No. 910 Steam Water Mixer. We will 


gladly send you a copy. Write Dept. [ 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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You Will Be Convinced 
Cuts 100,000 


Cloths per Day 


Absolutely Guaranteed 
to do the Work Claimed 


H-K Cloth Cutting Machine 


BUILT ESPECIALLY FOR USE IN ROLLER COVERING SHOPS AND COTTON MILLS 


Capacity—Cuts 100,000 cloths per Saving—lIncreases Clothing pro- sheet elevated just above rollers This Cloth Cutting 






























day of Dewey's Gray and 180,000 duction 20 to 25%. Reduces waste oh blocker. By lowering this sheet a = 

of high quality white cloth. 54 times, as compared with cutting strips are conveyed to blocking Machine Will Be on 
Operation—Operated by one per- yard lengths. blade by these rolls. As strips Display at the 

son—a lady if desired. No expe- F . : are blocked they pass upon a fi 

rience required. Creeling—Creeled by inserting sloping metal sheet as shown in Carolina Supply 

Accuracy—lIt is 100% more accu- creel rods through roll of cloth psa ; Exhibi 

rate and leaves 100% cleaner edge and placing creel under machine. Cc lete infc a Company s xhuibit, 

than hand-cut cloths. Adds much As shown in cut, cloth passes to vomptete tn ngewe ton gracty Greenville, S. C 

to the quality of rolls. rear of machine through a comber, a q ; Oo a; Rs, Pg : 
Simplicity—Can be repaired by an then between rolls which grip . 00 ct. 15 to 20. . F 
ares mechanic. Has two % cloth, packing and delivering it to Price $1500. F.O.B. * : 
h.p. motors with fatter blades a belt which conveys it to a strip- WACO, TEXAS We Invite You 

mounted on shafts of motors. Lasts in ade. As strips pass from ss 

indefinitely. seeipeer they slide upon a metal Terms if Desired. to Attend. 


Hughes-Kretzschmar Manufacturing Co. 
WACO, TEXAS 


WELLINGTON, SEARS & CO. | 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO 
PHILADELPHIA, ATLANTA, NEW ORLEANS 


Cotton Textile Merchants 


Anchor Duck Mills, Rome, Ga. New England Bunting Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Brookside Mills, Knoxville, Tenn. Palmetto Cotton Mills, Palmetto, Ga. 
Columb . Co., Columbus, Ga. Piedmont Cotton Mills, Egan, Ga. 

mene ss etn a Samoset Cotton Mills, Talladega, Ala. 
Dixie Cotton Mills, LaGrange, Ga. Gini Bike Co, Heenan, Tans 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga. South Texas Cotton Mills, Brenham, Texas 
Equinox Mills, Anderson, S. C. Suncook Mills, Suncook, N. H. 
Gluck Mills, Anderson, S. C. Warwick Mills, Centreville, R. I. 


West Point Mfg. Co., West Point, Alla. 
Lanett Mills, Lanett, Ala. 
Langdale Mills, Langdale, Ala. 
Fairfax Mills, Fairfax, Ala. 
Riverdale Mills, Riverview, Ala. 
Shawmut Mills, Shawmut, Ala. 


De 
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Preventing Filling From Shelling Off on Loom. 


Epitor Corton: 


In the August issue I notice that “Contriputor No. 
4042” wants some suggestions for preventing filling from 
shelling off in the loom. As to his conditions, he indicated 
that he runs his 40-inch Draper looms 165 picks per min- 
ute, and has equipped his spinning with new 3-point cams 
and new cam balls, and increased the lay to 25 down 
fast and 88 up slow; the length of the rail traverse having 
been increased to 1 7/8 inches. 

This is an evil that most of us have had to contend with 
at different times, and I will give him my opinion based on 
long experience with different kinds of looms, bobbins and 
spinning frames. 

I do not think that either the make of the loom or ite 
width has anything to do with the filling sloughing off, 
but I think the most prevalent cause of this trouble is the 
shape or style of bobbin and the way the yarn is put on in 
the process of spinning. 

I do believe that he would get better results to run his 
looms one hundred and sixty picks per minute than at 
165. I would recommend a 4-point cam instead of 3 on 
spinning frames. 

If on 40s filling I would make the traverse 1 5/8-inch 
instead of 1 7/8-inch. 

I think that I would use lay gear that would give about 
16 turns or layers of yarn on the bobbin to the inch while 
the rail is going up, and about 54 to the inch while it is 
going down. This method of fast up and slow down is not 
common practice among spinners, but if he will try it I 
think that he will find it makes a better layer than the 
old method of fast down and slow up. When the rail is 
going down fast it puts extra strain on the yarn and trav- 
eler, but when going up fast it is taking up toward the 
delivery of the yarn from the steel roll. 

I would use as heavy a traveler as possible. I like to 
use a filling bobbin that has little rings or ridges on it 
about 1/32nd-inch high, about 3-16-inch apart, beginning 
at the feeler line and extending to about 1/2 of an inch of 
the end. 

There is one more little thing that I have known to give 
trouble, and that is a common builder chain which would 
not operate the traverse evenly. One concern I know dis- 
carded this type of chain and put on a flat one instead. 
I would have nothing but a flat builder chain, for it is 
important that the rail move uniformly, otherwise, there will 
be lap-overs on the bobbin that will ring off in the cloth. 

K.A.W.(S.C.) 


Epiror Corron: 

In a recent issue, “Conrrisutor No. 4042” asked for 
suggestions to prevent yarn shelling off of a filling bobbin 
in the 40 inch Draper automatic loom running 165 picks 
per minute. He said that he had already put new 3-point 
cams and new eam balls on the spinning and had increased 
the rail traverse to 1 7/8 inches, increasing the lay to 25 
down fast and 88 up slow. He also said that the power on 
the loom had been reduced to a minimum and that he has 
65 per cent automatic controlled relative humidity in the 
spinning room and 75 per cent in the weave room. 
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NTA SHEET METAL WORKS 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Sheet Metal Products 
for Industrial Plants 


ATLANTA STOCK 


ares 


STEEL SHEETS 


Blue Annealed 
Black and Galvanized : 
No. 10 Ga. to No. 28 Ga. 


BRASS SHEETS 
No. 10 Ga. to No. 32 Ga. 


COPPER SHEETS 
10 oz. to 48 oz. 


ZINC SHEETS 


No. 9 and No. 11 Ga. 
36” x 84”. Also 20’ rolls. 


ALUMINUM SHEETS 
No. 16 Ga. to No. 28 Ga. 


Galvanized and 


Tin Roofing 


Above in standard stock sizes 
or cut and formed to order 
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LINT & DusT 


Prompt Delweries 


ATLANTA SHEET METAL WKs. 


ATLANTA 


? “SHEET METAL PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRIAL PLANTS” 
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ALL STEEL 
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FIRE PROOF . 
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What More Could You 
Want in Bands? 


Our Double Loop Hook Bands are made 
under a special hard twisting process that 
produces a uniform size without the lump. 
Every band is tested for correct length 
and size. They can be put on in a few 
seconds—no waste of materials, no waste 
of time splicing, no necessity of crossing, 
no pulling apart. 
















These bands impart to the comb an even 
steady drive, give better service and last 
two to three times longer than a hand- 






spliced rope 







State make of cards and we will send 
you samples. We make special sizes. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE BANDING MILL 


Box 44, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


DOUBLE LOOP {4 
HOOK BANDS 











STOCKS CARRIED BY ALL | 
._LEADING SUPPLY HOUSES/J 
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The Bradiey Stencil Ma- In universal 


Br ities Bais pipet at reg 
Stencil “ 
Machine 





Oil Paper, Stencil Rabies and Inks. ; 
Bradley Ball Stencil Pot uses Liquid = 
Ink for marking and stenciling. Price : 
60c or $6.00 per doz. Manufacturers ; 
of Oil Stencil Papers. 

Write for Prices and Samples 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. 


: 99 Beekman Street NEW YORK 
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INDI DAK AY 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BUILT IN USA: 
ECONOMY BALER CO.,Depr.C, ANNARBOR,MICH.,U.S.A. 


PR 


Franklin Machine Co. 


Engineers —Founders—Machinists 


Providence, R. I. 


Machinery for Dyeing Rayon in the Skein 


Ball Winding Machines 
Textile Printing Machines 


Corliss Steam Engines 
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SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT. 


TM 


nanan 


IS THE DEMAND OF THE TIMES. 

IT REQUIRES THE SYSTEMATIC 
REGULATION OF COSTS AND PRODUCTION 
THRU METHODS WHICH ARE ACCURATE 
IN PRINCIPLE AND PRACTICE, 

SIMPLE TO COMPILE AND INTERPRET, 
ECONOMICAL TO INSTALL AND MAINTAIN. 


ARTHUR F. MORTON & CO. 


ACCOUNTANTS AND ENGINEERS 
Specialists in TEXTILES in all branches 


Philadelphia Charlotte 
Allentown Atlanta 


Trenton 
Washington 


Correspondents in principal cities 


ee 


QUALITY GUARANTEED 


in all our compounds for 


h 


Sizing ae 


Weighting 


ARABOL 





Softening 
Finishing 


| Soluble Oils, 50% — 75% Guaranteed | 


Boil-off Oil oe 40) ) VAIN Ot} 


THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING CO. 


110 East 42nd Street 


- 


Hosiery Oil 


New York 
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In my opinion his traverse is long enough, and also 
the 25 down fast and 88 up slow motion is, or should be, 
aibiaiaa 

From the loom standpoint, I would recommend a good 
check strap with plenty of life, with the adjustable friction 
so set as to make the strap check and not give the shuttle a 
sudden jerk or stop. The heel spring should not be tight 
enough to slam the picker stick back to the end of the 
shuttle box. There should not be excessive tension on the 
binder spring and protection rod spring, as this would call 
for excessive power. 

Then I would see that each lay end had the proper 
amount of leather packing in it, which I consider two thick- 
nesses of single leather. A belt heavy enough with a good 
pulling face, to run the loom smoothly should be used, and 
I would not have the looms’ picking past the top center of 
the crank arm. I would prefer having them pick a fraction 
early, as this would give a smoother lick on the shuttle. 
The harness cams should be timed according to the pick- 
ing of the loom. 

The shuttle box should not pinch or clamp the shuttle, 
as this would eall for excessive power. I would also see 
that the pick cam had not been ground out to produce ad- 
ditional power. The setting of the pick levers is important, 
because if they are set too low or too far forward, it will 
increase the power. 

One important point is to see that the filling is properly 
handled from the frame to the loom. Obviously, it will in- 
jure it for anyone to sit on it. 

As to humidity, I find a relative humidity of 85 to $0 
per cent best for the weave room, and 65 per cent for the 


spinning should give good results. D. L. (8S. C.) 





BULLETIN ON EFFECTS OF HARVESTING METHODS 
AND WEATHER EXPOSURE ON SPINNING QUALITY 

The Bureau of, Agricultural Economics of the De- 
partment of Agriculture has issued a preliminary report 
dealing with the above subject based upon the Texas 
and Oklahoma crop of 1926. The report was prepared 
by Horace H, Willis, Cotton Technologist of the Bureau, 
who is also director of the Textile School at Clemson, 

Each of the tests described in the bulletin is a com- 
parative study of the harvesting methods of picking and 
Snapping as revealed in the grade, waste and spinning 
quality of the cotton. Information on the effect of 
weather exposure and the time element in gathering the 
crop is also included in the study. 

Among the conclusions drawn from the test carried 
on, is the fact that the investigations indicate that there 
is no appreciable difference between picked and 
snapped cotton in the strength and uniformity of the 
yarn and its running qualities; but it is shown that 
snapped cotton, because of the presence of more trash, 
is usually graded lower than corresponding picked cot- 
ton. 


“COOLING DATA AND OTHER INFORMATION” 


Under this heading, Power Plant Equipment Com- 
pany, 1737 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo., have issued 
a booklet containing a complete description of the Mar- 
ley spray cooling equipment, giving sizes, capacities, 
specifications, etc., on the Marley spray nozzles, spray 
group tees, cooling cones, flanged and tapered pipes, 
etc. In addition to this section, however, the booklet 
contains considerable general engineering information 
of direct interest in connection with spray ponds. 
Layouts of typical spray ponds are shown, as well as 
charts and tables covering general subjects, such as the 
relationship of steam and “water temperatures and steam 
condenser work, the water quantities required, psychro- 
metric information, etc. A chapter discusses means for 
eliminating algae in spray ponds. 

Copies of the booklet may be secured upon applica- 
tion to the company by any manufacturer or engineer 
interested. 
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Economy of 


Efficient Driving Tapes 


Only efficient tapes can create economy 
—tapes that possess those inherent 
qualities of strength and long life. Bar- 
ber Spinning and Twisting Tapes are 
the most economical on the market— 
evidenced by the number and character 
of the mills using them exclusively 
BARBER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Charlotte, NR .<. 
World leaders in the production of spir 


ning and twisting tapes for all kinds 
cotton machine 





IF YOU ARE NOT 
QUITE SATISFIED NOW 


Try a GARLAND Standard Grade 
Loom HARNEss 


No better looking, better weaving or 
better wearing loom harness can be 
made than those we are turning out. 
The best materials, great care in manu- 
facturing and rigid inspection from the 
knitting to the finished harness are 
bound to produce harnesses of supe- 


rior quality. 
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your spin- 

ning frame 

without change to 

cap bars or ‘saddles. Made of 

wood, steel and felt with an 

outer layer of sheepskin which 

maintains a delicate tension and 

more resiliency, and this with 
weighting eliminated 

A DEMONSTRATION FRAME 

will be in operation. See it and get 

the details on regular and LONG 
DRAFT SPINNING 

























More effective on 
bothétandardandhigh- 
speed warping. Always ab- 
solutely concentric and in bal- 
ance. A light-weight beam that 
withétands Strains of sudden 
Stop motion. Every feature is a 
Striking improvement—the lat* 
eS is a brand new tensioning 
device for wooden heads. Don't 
fail to see this Beam 








/ WASHBURN ITEMS YOU 
SHOULD SEE AT THE 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE SHOW 


Booth A-220, 2nd Floor, Temporary Annex 


HE Washburn organization will have a display at the 

show of especial interest to far-sighted textile executives 
who seek the answer to mounting costs and decreasing pro- 
duction. At the Washburn booth you will find a Whitin 
Spinning Frame in operation demonstrating LONG DRAFT 
SPINNING with Washburn Wood Top Rolls and, in attend- 
ance, a Washburn representative who understands ‘‘mill 
language.’’ See this demonstration and ask for Test Cards 
showing long draft results under mill conditions. The new Ricses 
High Speed Warper Beam will interest you—be sure to see it 
No high pressure salesmanship will be brought to bear, but 
we do want YOU to call because we believe it will be t« 
YOUR advantage. 

























Kore-Lokt pin or quill 
boards are different in this 







respect. The pins cannot 
come out. They are secure- 
ly locked to a light-weight, 
moisture-proof base, which 
means many extra years of 
usage without replacement 



















































For cord fabric shipping and 
ball warping, for use in 
bleacheries and finishing 
plants. Made of Whitewood 
or Northern Pine and have 







a patented flanged galvan- 





ized ring for end protection 
At the show. 


PERFECTION 






















224-234 No.WATER ST..NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 








' Husenevnsnntenniins MU ell 


THE JOHNSON WARP-SIZING MACHINE | 


: Used by the Leaders in the Trade for ; 
: SIZING RAYON, CELANESE, and SPUN SILK WARPS 





Fully covered by Patents. 


CHARLES B. JOHNSON .. 10 Ramapo Ave. .. Paterson, N. J. 

















British Representative Descriptive Circular Southern Representative 
TEXTILE ACCESSORIES, LIMITED ASK For} P 4 G. G. SLAUGHTER 
Manchester, England. { Demonstration Charlotte, N. C. 
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New System for Draining Slashers. 










The Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk Street, Boston, Mass., 
announce the adoption of the Atkins rotary syphon system 
as standard equipment for their slashers. The company 
states that this system continuously forces all water and - OIL U d M hi 
air from the cylinders by internal steam pressure, and so naer acnines 
eliminates all drainage by the old bucket method. means wasted lubricant and _ lessened protection 

This system consists of three pipes of standard size against frictional wear. 
which lead from the inner circumference of the slasher 
cylinder through the central shaft to a flat steam slide 













MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 
Does not Waste 























—It Stays in Bearings 


due to our exclusive process that makes it extremely 
adhesive—so keeps off goods in process. 
ool and NON-FLUID OIL, because of its high lubri 


eating qualities, keeps bearings continuously protected 
against frictional wear. 
All this at less cost for lubrication 
NON-FLUID OIL lasts several times as long per ap 
plication as liquid oil 

Write today for testing sample and bulletin 
‘Lubrication of Textile Machinery 


Lewis W. 


















Southern Agent: Thomason, Charlotte, N. ¢ 








MAIN OFFICE: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, NY. 
Warehouses : 


|} CHICAGO, ILL. PROV! DENCE,R.I. ATLANTA,GA. | 
|] ST.LOUIS,MO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHARLOTTE,NC. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. PITTSBURGH, PA. GREENVILLE,SC. 



















Cross-Section, Atkins Rotary Siphon System. 


valve located on outside end of slasher shaft. These pipes 
terminate close to the inner surface of the cylinder about 
120 degrees apart and turn with the cylinder. 

The company explains that as the cylinder revolves and 


















one end of each pipe nears the bottom, the opposite end 
passes a port in the steam slide valve which opens com- 






High Test 
Concrete at 
Lower Cost 


High Strength! A de 
signed mix with basic 
slag consistently pro 
duces concrete a full 
third stronger than 
building specifications 
A designed mix witb 


Basic SLAl 


munication directly with the atmosphere. Further revolu- 
tion of the slasher cylinder closes this port and opens the 
next one, thus making the cylinder drainage complete and 
continuous. It is explained that no traps are required as 
the steam slide valve functions as a substitute. 





New DeVilbiss Sins Gun. 

A new and setieieel spray gun, for finishing and paint- 
ing work, ete., has been introduced by The DeVilbiss Com- 
pany, Toledo, Ohio. This gun is known as Type AV, and 
the company states it has embodied in it the best points of 
the company’s developments over a period of years. A 


consistently reli: the 
cost... for basic Slag 
concrete weighs 300 to 
600 lbs. less than any 
other concrete aggre- 
gate. A saving, in 
freight alone, of 10% 





new feature is a spray head with graduated adjustment, 





controlling both the character and width of the fan spray. 
This makes possible a quick return to a previous setting 
for producing any desired spray. The air can also be cut 
off, producing a round spray. It is pointed out that the 
adjustable spray head was designed to eliminate split sprays 


AER TRE SE SS RS tel CL! PEDOMETER Is DA 0 tt 


and “oversprays”, and to insure proper balance between 
the amount of material used, the nature of the work and the 
speed of operation. The nozzle parts of the gun are self- 
centering, it is pointed out, for preventing their getting out 


BIRMINGHAM SLAG CO. ‘a 
Slag Headquarters tr the South 


ATLANTA MONTGOMERY 


thomasvice BIRMINGHAM  iccaara 


of alignment. The DeVilbiss detachable spray head con- 






struction is retained in the new gun; and additional inter- 
changeable spray heads with nozzles of various sizes, and a 
spray head without the adjustable feature. 
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A Single V-Belt Drive Application 


The illustration used above shows a new type of 
single V-belt drive applied in a prominent North Carolina 
mill on a Whitin spinning frame. This belt is produced 
by L. H. Gilmer Co., Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. The V- 
type of belt has been a center of much interest in recent 
months. It is explained by the manufacturers that with 
this type of belt there is secured a smooth start; a drive 
with silent, shock-absorbing features, with no necessity for 
oiling. 


A Machine for Cutting Roller Cloth 


A new machine for cutting roller cloth, for use in roller 


covering shops and in mills doing their own -roller cover- 
ing, is being marketed by Hughes-Kretzschmar Manufac- 
turing Co., Waco, Texas. This machine, known as the H- 
K cloth cutting machine, is shown in the accompanying 
photograph. It was invented by W. L. Moss. One opera- 
tor is required, the company states, and the machine has 
a capacity of 100,000 cloths per day. The construction 
and operation is simple; it requires two 14-hp. motors, with 
the cutter blades mounted on the motor shafts. The ma- 
chine is creeled by inserting the creel rods through the roll 
of cloth and placing the creel un- 
der the machine. The cloth passes 
to the rear of the machine through 
a comber, then: between rolls which 
grip the cloth, packing and deliv- 
ering it to a belt which conveys it 
to a stripping blade. As the strips 
pass from the stripper they slide up- 
on a metal sheet elevated just above 
the rollers on the blocker; by low- 
ering this sheet the strips are con- 
veyed to the blocking blade by these 
rolls. As the strips are blocked they 
pass upon a sloping metal sheet, as 
shown in the illustration at the right 


of this page. 
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Two New Cutler-Hammer Products 


A complete new line of A.C. magnetic contactors, de- 
signed especially for controlling lighting and power cir- 
cuits automatically, and for miscellaneous applications, 
is announced by the Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. High efficiency hammer head type magnets 
with self aligning armature, continuous duty magnet 
coil, hardened steel bushings, tin dipped solid copper 
contacts, magnetic blowouts and chimney type arc 
shields are some of the outstanding features. The con- 
tactors have the magnet frame supported on a spring 


Left, New Magnetic Contactor; Right, the D. C. 
Regulating Rheostat. 


plate to absorb the shock of the magnet on closing. A 
wide variety of types and sizes are available to fit any 
need. The contactors are supplied mounted in a split 
enclosing case or on a slate panel for switchboard 
mounting. 

Another product announced by Cutler-Hammer is a 
new direct current regulating rheostat. This new rheo- 
stat can be used to control the speed of fractional horse- 
power motors. The device is of the circular plate type, 
completely enclosed. It is small in size to permit 
mounting directly on machines or in any out-of-the- 
way place. A small, neat-appearing enclosing case with 
an outside operating lever protects the unit and prevents 
accidental contact with live parts. 

NEW PIPE FABRICATING PLANT IN ATLANTA 

With the occupancy of its new plant at 322 Highland 
Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga., the Seeley-Peteet Pipe Fabricat- 
ing Co., is prepared to weld and shape piping up_ to 
three feet in diameter, it is announced. 

The new plant is a two-story structure, 50 x 115 feet. 
The top floor is to be used by the: engineering and sales 
departments and the first floor is to be used by the 
fabricating department. 

The plant has complete equipment for fabricating 
materials required in power plant installation, heating, 
plumbing and industrial plant installation. It is 
equipped also for all kinds of oxyacetylene welding, 
special welding of headers, receivers and pipe coils for 
the manufacture of pipe bends and coils, expansion 
bands, flanged piping headers and fittings and the like. 
An engineering department has been established and 
equipped to make accurate surveys of the requirements 
of customers and to furnish detailed estimates covering 
the cost of materials and installation. 
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HE new Spiral Floating Striping 
Machine meets the manufacturing 





requirements of smart fancy hose. 
The effects are produced by the well 
known floating stitch system. The 
horizontal striping mechanism can be arranged to 
control either the facing yarn or the backing yarn. 
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The advantages of this new machine are increased 
through the fact that it is built in sizes 3 inches up 
to 4 inches in diameter. It can be equipped with as 
many as six yarn changing fingers, which gives 
a range of five different colors under control of 
the pattern mechanism, exclusive of heel and toe 
colors. Plain stockings can be produced by throw- 


SPI RAL FLOATING ; ing the fancy effects out of action. 
STRIPING MACHINE~_) Established 1865 


BUILT INTO MODELS 


oes SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Incorporated 
366 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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The Seam that Circles the Globe 


‘NALES of Rayon garments are accelerated by giving 

S them a beautiful finish. In fact, to do otherwise is 
to discard or ignore the advantage of Rayon’s possi- 
bilities. 
For this purpose the Flatlock is the ideal machine. 
Manufacturers here were quick to recognize this. 
Their good judgment has been amply confirmed by 
foreign manufacturers. 


The value of the Flatlock is further emphasized by its 
success on men’s Rayon undergarments. 


Your Rayon production, both women’s and men’s, will 
react profitably to the beauty of the Flatlock Seam. 


Sole United States and Canadian agents for 
CORNELY and UNIART EMBROIDERY Machines 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWINGMACHINE Co. 


HOME OFFICE: 658 Broadway, New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Baltimore, Md Boston, Mass Cincinnati,Ohio Chicago, Ili Cleveland, Ohio _LesAfgeles,Cal. Minneapolis, Minn, Newark,N.J. Philadelphia, Pa. 
321N.HowardSt. 111SummerSt. 206West7thSt. 6506S. Wells St 328 The Areade 939 Maple Ave. 118 South 8th St 13 Halsey St. 131 S. 12th St. 


San Francisco,Cal. St.Louis, Mo. Canadian Representative: W. J. WESTAWAY-Oo. Ltd., Hamilton and Montreal, Can. Troy Washington, D.C 
49 Fourth St. 1019 Locust St. ‘C “she?? , > 2 . ae eo San % Nw 
_ “‘Casa Cuba” de H. WIGHTMAN ParRisH & Co : Fulton & 4th Sts. 70210thSt.,N.W. 
pou C fone & C 0. San Juan de Dios No. 4, Havana, Cuba Apartado, No, 6, Barranquilla, Colombia Los FABRICANTES UNIDOS, INC 
Rio daJaneire, Mrasil WILLcox & Gipps SEWING MACHINE Co., Ltp., 20 Fore Street, London, E. C. 2, England 964-972 Calle Belgrano — 
i ik inal ‘ Nottingham Luton Birmingham Manchester Leeds Glasgow Buenos Aires, Rep. Argentina 
J. M. De LA Pena eicester ’ ee Belfast PARRISH ELLIs & Co 
Balderas 130-A, Mexico, D. F. PARIS BRUSSELS MILAN Apartado No.36, Caracas, Venezuela 


AR LC ON IE AOE AT ELT TELNET ALLELE EN ELLE LL LLL LLL LIE LED LEA ALLEN LDA ODI ENIEN ADD INR NBR Cee EERE 
Write our Home Office for samples made on the Flatlock, or submit your own fabrics for sample purposes 
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PAYING the Mill Operatives to THINK 


How to Induce Suggestions from Workers to Improve Product 
and Conditions, and Rewarding Them- for Doing So 





By Joseph M. Schappert 
Assistant Works Manager, American Schaeffer and Budenberg Corporation, Brooklyn, N. Y 













daily reminders of the desire management has that sug- 
ECAUSE of the current interest displayed in gestions be submitted. 
the use of suggestion boxes in knitting mills, On the suggestion form is a perforated coupon, easily 






and an apparent lack of established practices of 
this kind in the industry, this article is reprinted 





detached. Each form and its coupon carry the same serial 







from the June 1928 issue of “Factory and In- number, and suggestions are filed by numbers, not names. 
dustrial Management. It gives a clear outline of By the number system suggestions are ruled upon without 





how this idea is applied in a plant in another line 
of manufacturing; but should contain much of in- 
terest and help to the knitting mill contemplating The name of the suggestor, though not appearing on 


| insta i of su s — i ; . . | a 
? the installation of such a system.—The Editor the suggestion card, is noted on the coupon which the sug- 





regard to personal influence or prejudice. 
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gestor keeps. By using the numbering system the worker 
HERE a successful plan is in use to reward the has no hesitancy in sending as many ideas as come to him 

Wissen for suggestions that improve production op- Without fear of embarrassment, or without the fear that 

erations, or for any other factory work, the value of the 

idea is recognized. Its importance will be questioned by 

the manager who allows his plant to be backward in pro- 





he may be stepping on someone’s toes. The number plan 
also eliminates any possibility of favoritism should one 


man receive an outstanding number of prizes. Suggestions 


duction operations, by management that has tried a system 
which has failed, and by one approaching it for the first 
time. 

The number of firms employing some method of re- 
ward for suggestions from workers is rapidly growing. The 
plans used are based on three fundamental principles: To 
secure ideas valuable in the actual conduct of the business; 
to arouse greater interest on the part of the men and to 
secure a fuller measure of cooperation; and to train men 
to think constructively along management lines. The vaiue 
of the suggestion as coming from the worker lies in the 
belief that the person closest to the actual product and its 
manufacture is the logical one to suggest improvement. A 
system which supplies an incentive and stimulates workers 
to submit ideas of betterment is highly desirable. 

One set rule will not succeed in all types of business, but 
certain factors must be considered in any system. 

In the first place workers should know generally what 
kind of suggestions are wanted: they should have help 
when an idea comes to them. 

Printed Forms Are Supplied. 
We supply assistance for both needs through a printed 


form, which is especially supplied to make the employee’s 





task easy. On one side of the employee’s suggestion form 


lists subjects on which suggestions are desired, and on the 


: i ; : Printed forms are placed throughout the plant in 
other explains how the suggestion form is to be used and specially marked containers. 


sent in. This step is necessary because it is difficult for are recorded and controlled through all stages by the nu 


most workers to start the first word, and an awful task bering system. 
if they have only a blank paper and a pencil with which to After the form has been detached from the coupon it is 


Start. Some firms may need a more elaborate form, but put in an envelope provided for the purpose and dropped 
simplicity is a virtue here greatly to be desired. In any  jnto the suggestion mail box, which is opened at least once 
event, a printed form as a starting point is highly desirable. day. Suggestions are then delivered to the suggestion com 

These printed froms are distributed throughout the plant mittee recorder. The date and time are immediately entered 
n containers specially marked “Suggestion Boxes”. In _ on the register and the suggestion is read by the recorder 
addition to the forms containers hold supplies of envelopes As the reading indicates the executive of most direct con- 
addressed to the head of the suggestion committee. These cern the suggestion is sent to him for preliminary recom 
details give the worker the convenient means of conveying mendation. The record of such routing is also kept by the 
his idea to the suggestion committee; and the containers are _ recorder. 
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Double Point 


HESE are a few of the many de- 

signs that can be made on “‘Banner”’ 
Hosiery Machines equipped to make 
“Banner” Perfect Point Hosiery, fea- 
turing the Single, Double and Triple 
Perfect Point. 





Single Point 





Thane mann® 


PAWTUCKET RHODE ISLAND 


New York Sales and Show Rooms Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms 
93 Worth Street, New York 


Southern Offices 


James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Heymann Bldg., 213 8S. Broad St. Commercial Bank Bldg., High Point, N. C 
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After some preliminary recommendation has been made 
the suggestion is returned and the recorder, after making 
the proper entry, passes the suggestion to the secretary of 
the suggestion committee, who lists it. Then at monthly or 
bimonthly meetings of the committee all suggestions are 
voted upon. The committee usually consists of a vice-presi- 


dent, works manager, chief engineer, sales manager, chief 
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“The employee puts the suggestion in an envelope 
provided for the purpose and drops it into a mail 
box which is opened at least once a day.” 


oe rr 


designer and planning and shop superintendents. When a 


decision on the suggestion is made it is returned to the re- 


Aaa weil 


corder for fina] action, and a record is kept of the final 
disposition, the time of receipt at the recorder’s office, and 
other pertinent data. 

Notice of the disposition of each suggestion is posted 
semi-monthly on a suggestion recorder which is posted on 
each bulletin board throughout the plant. 

A worker holding a winning coupon sends it in in the 
same routine way as that in which he files the suggestion 
itself. The recorder authorizes the amount of the award on 
the face of the coupon and the coupon is sent direct to the 
cashier who forwards a check to the winner. In ease tie 
prize-winning suggestion needs further attention to make it 
workable it is returned by the recorder to the secretary of 
the committee who issues the necessary orders through the 
regular channels and keeps a follow-up check until the bene- 
fits from the suggestion have been started. The suggestion 
is then returned to the recorder where it is filed according 
to the subject referred to, in the suggestion file. 

Fach suggestion recorder issued is different from the 
preceding one. We alternate the color of the paper—at the 
beginning of the month the color is yellow, at the half- 
month blue. The change is at once apparent. 

The body of the suggestion recorder put up on the 
bulletin boards shows the suggestion number, the date re- 
ceived, and the disposition of the suggestion. A closing 
paragraph reviews accomplishment and aims to inspire the 


worker to renewed effort. Where there is no award, the 
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reason is given. Employees look forward to this fort- 
nightly publication. And it is posted regularly. No J 
lays or omissions are allowed, for it is due the men to | 
them know what disposition has been made of their ideas 

The suggestion plan has done much for us. We ar 
on the upgrade but we have not received as many sug 
gestions as we would like to get. From suggestions rc 
ceived we have made 








Instances, would not have been n ¢ thout the lan 
use 


Here are a few suggestions Which we considers 


ceptable, and for which awards were made 





1 Suggestion No. 24—Sugge 








cs | (7 ‘ 

identifying symbols on the backs of gage dials to 
cate the kind of materi: and = finis used in gage 
diaphragm springs It was suggested that these nun 
bers would prevent supplying material o 
and finish, would assist the inspecto f repair good 
in telling the servic the gage was usé¢ dw l 
save considerable time in looking up old orders 
writing to the customer for this informatio This sug 
gestion was awarded $10.00 

2. Suggestion No. 170—Suggested that, to reduc 
leaks of certain instrument rine ms we Ss 1 
ing in a special manner in the connection and then we 
it, instead of welding it i 
as was done formerly This 
tried out, and the suggestio1 

3. Suggestion No. 275 


that on certain types of gage 
bosses. The result was that 
on patterns for new castings 
a milling operation were thus eliminated. Five dollar 
was awarded for this suggestion. 





“The suggestion record posted on the bulletin boards 
shows the suggestion number, the date received, and 
the disposition of the suggestion.” 


As an index of the svstem’s wort] t has been fou 


that the more cash awards we are able to make, the large 





is the number ot tions whi mediately follow 
Some of the suggestions submitted have had previous at 
tention: either they have been rewarded or t ey ave een 
considered and rejected. The main thought is, owever, 
that the suggestion idea keeps workers thinking. They have 


something definite to shoot at when an idea comes 


that may mean betterment. Their minds are pointed to- 
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“Workers should know generally what kind of suggestions are desired. We supply that need throug zh a printed forin 
which gives a list of subjects upon which suggestions are des ired, and how the suggestion form is to be used and sent in.’ 


ward constructive thought, and when men are busy -im In summary, we beli 

proving things something big is bound to come of it. it has the confidence 
in paying for awards we try to measure the actual value prompt in reporting 

of the suggested betterment and to scale the awards ac- minimum of exeeuti 

cordingly. We have no fixed system of prizes. Ideas may tion; includes the 

be presented upon which no measure in money ean be plac- alive; and provides an incentive 

ed. In such cases an arbitrary sum is named. Prizes which In our experience, each one of 

we have distributed range from $1.00 to several hundred necessary to the successful operation of 


dollars. gestion plan. 


Recommendations for Standard Hosiery Lengths 


The National Association of Hosiery & These recommendations follow full con- 
Underwear Manufacturers recommends the — sideration of the subject by the Association’s 
adoption of the following new standard Research Department, Because of the short 


; : skirt vogue, a demand for extra lengths 
lengths for full-fashioned hosiery: i me : 
‘ women’s full-fashioned hosiery has been 


“ created. This demand, it is obvious, has 
Size Length been exaggerated, and, in addition to creat- 
g 7 at titi ing difficulties for women with short legs, 
GS, Tea Sena maatet ies has placed unnecessary hardships upon the 
a manufacturer. 
9 ae The Association believes that the stand- 
91/, -----Short 29 inches ard lengths printed herewith will be satisfac- 
10 an) __long—-29 inches tory both to wearer and manufacturer. - 
The address of the Association is 354 
10% | 99 inches Fourth Avenue, New York City, w here fur- 
UE staat ther details may be secured concerning these 
recommendations. 
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Only the Multi-Design 
Machine gives you all three: 


COLORS... 
PADEEERNS... 
TRUWUE-REIB EL ASEECEIY 


‘YY Infants’ socks, children’s hose or 
v 


men’s half hose made on the Fidelity 
Multi-Design Machine, give you 
more than color, more than pattern. 
They give you a True-Rib fabric 
whose elasticity can be matched on 
no other circular knitter in the 
world today... And as every manu- 
facturer knows, the True-Rib effect 
tells, not only in the looks and the 


style of the hose, but in the service 


FIDELITY and satisfaction it gives the wearer. 
nie & @& & Investigate ! 


FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 


3908 FRANKFORD AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
79 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Warp Loom fF abrics—By William Davis, M. A. 


Many Manufacturers Are Finding Some Interesting Possibilities 
In Variation In Design In This Work 


HE PRODUCTS of the warp loom are being used 

more and more for knitted productions in a large 
variety of ways, particularly in relation to outer wear for 
ladies. During the present season, this texture is found in 
variety, for example, in what are known as three piece 
suits, in blouses and in dress goods, while other lighter 
textures are made into knitted scarves which are printed 
with all the skill of the printers’ art. 

It would seem that many manufacturers have difficuity 
in creating new designs as and when they are wanted, as 
the knitting industry itself does not produce the type ot 
designer for this work. So patent has this lack been in 
many cases that makers of woven goods have taken up 
the industry with good success, because they had already 
their staffs of suitably trained designers who were able to 
adapt themselves to the new medium and create designs not 
the same as woven goods, but along similar lines, taking 
into account the limitations and also the advantages of the 
In this sketch 


an attempt will be made to outline some basic principles of 


warp loom principle of fabrie production. 


warp loom design, where a definite ground is taken and 


where the object is to show the manner in which new de- 
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signs can be originated and developed. It will be seen possi 


ble to draw out beforehand the exact effect of anv co 


bination of color laps and to portray these on design paper 
: pa} 


in such a way as to afford a replica of the design as 
When new 


fabric in hand, they are always calling for more and more 


will appear in the loom. workers take this 


links and chains for new productions, ignoring the prin- 
ciple that it is rood practice to exhaust all the possibilities 
of each set of tackle before reaching out for new schemes. 
The warp loom under consideration in those designs 1s 
known as the Raschel type where two bars are set at 
oblique angles to each other and these are provided with 
lateh needles which are fixed side by side in the _ bed. 


alternately machine 


These bars move in a body in the 


the knocking over of the stitch being effected by the aid of 


a slide which is fixed in position so that the loops rest on 


being drawn through. Fig. 1 shows 


its edges as they are 


a pattern worked on this machine where twe » bars are 


used and each bar is threaded alike with threads of 


black alternating with eight threads of hite. The two 
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bars have a simple one-and-one side shogging motion to 
right and left and after every eight courses, the guide bars 
make a move eight needle spaces to the right and left alter- 
nately; that is, the bars move eight needle spaces towards 
the right and work eight courses in that position after which 
they move back again and work eight courses there in a 
one-and-one lap. This gives the check design shown in 
the figure, where black and white occur in exact squares. 
There is, however, one slight variation, that is, the blacks 
and white are arranged one needle space off the true posi- 
tion in relation to each other which gives a slight melange 


at the join. At one side of the check there is an overlap- 
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Fig. 4. 
ping white, and at the other side there is a solid black line 
right down the pattern. 

In Fig. 2 is shown the manner in which a guide bar is 
moved towards the right one needle space for eight courses 
of loops, when the bar turns on the ninth course and moves 
back to start one at a time. The black line indicates tie 
eight black threads in the bar and these alternate with eight 
threads of white all the way through. Fig. 3 gives a view 
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Fig. 6. 


of the exact manner in which a guide bar travels and the 
black line shows the path of one guide point at sueceeding 
courses. The dots represent needles and the black line in- 
dicates the exact action of the point round the needles in 
the action of laying or lapping the thread. Beginning at 
the bottom left-hand corner, the first lap is over a needle, 
the guide point performing the folowing stages: (1) swings 
through the needles; (2) moves one needle space towards 
the left and then swings back. The course of loops is then 
completed. 


COTTON 


OCTOBER, 1928. 





For the second course the details of the action are: (1) 
the guide moves two needle spaces towards the right; (2) 
it swings through the needles and moves one needle space 
to the left; (3) it returns to start and allows the course of 
loops to be completed when the action just described is 
repeated one further needle space towards the right. This 
takes place progressively for eight courses of loops and 
after the ninth the direction changes as follows: (1) move 
two needle spaces towards the left and swing through; 
(2) move one needle space to the right and swing back to 
lap the thread round the needle. This is continued in or- 
der towards the left until the starting point of the bar is 
reached when the action is repeated. It will be seen that 
the fundamental principle of lapping in this pattern is 
round the needle and the lapping threads thus cross each 
other. This gives a firmer texture than a simpler lap 
where the thread is laid over the needle by a straight lap- 
ping motion skipping from one needle to the next. 

The fabric in Fig. 4 was made with one of the guide 
bars lapping as just described, while the back bar with 
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Fig. 7. 


its eight white and eight black alternately make a simple 
one-and-one lap all the time. The zig-zag effect produced 
by the eight and eight zig-zag of one bar is plainly shown, 
while the back bar reveals its threads simply in a straight 
line, eight and eight stripe. The next step is to combine 
the two zig-zags, but have the direction of motion reversed, 
so that when the front guide bar is travelling towards the 
right, the back bar is moving towards the left and vice 
versa. The result is to produce one of the most popular 
and attractive styles of warp loom patterns where the dia- 
monds stand on end and alternate, one solid line of black, 
then point-to-point a solid line of white with the interven- 
ing spaces working themselves out in the neutral gray. 
This pattern is seen in Fig. 6, which shows a perfectly 
balanced pattern as described, the extreme black provides 
one quarter of the color weight, the white another quarter, 
while the remaining half of the scheme is worked in the 
grey which is blended in two ways: (1) where the white 
threads of the front bar intersect with the black threads of 
the back bar; and (2) when the black threads of the front 
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This machine has enabled the progres- 
sive mills to effect far-reaching economies, 
& Starting in the spinning and carrying 
through the weaving and cloth rooms. 
These economies are realized through dis- 
carding the old practice of spinning filling 
on small bobbins that could be placed 
directly in the shuttles, and by spinning to 
the maximum ring possible to the count of 
filling, and then winding from the large 
spun bobbin to a proper shuttle bobbin on 
the Universal No. 90 winder. 
These bobbins are wound firmly 
and toan exact size to fill the shut- 
tle, presenting at least double the 
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amount of filling per shuttle that was pos- 
sible with the old spun bobbin. The fill- 
ing during the winding process is slubbed 
and cleaned, thereby giving an inspected 
filling. 

To summarize, the use of this machine 
is directly responsible for increased pro- 
duction in spinning, increased production 
in weaving, and improved quality in cloth, 
with decreased costs. 

Filling may be wound to the dimensions 
given on automatic loom bobbins 
with proper bunches for feelers, 
on cone base bobbins, and in pin- 
cop form. 
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Pattern 4004 — Color 125 


ASH RUG manufacturers to-day 
feature brilliant, harmonizing colors, 


distinctive designs, and deep, thick 
pile, with the result that their product is 
being used in homes where the ordinary 
Pattern 4004 wash rug would not be considered. 


psi Among the leaders in meeting the 
demand for the better rugs of this class are 
‘“Minerva’’ Wash Rugs, manufactured by 
the Nye & Wait Kilmarnock Corporation, of Auburn, 
Nx. 

Franklin Process Fast-to-Bleaching Shades (vat 
colors) are standard in these rugs, for it is imperative that 

the colors in the pile be thoroughly penetrated. 


We have proved to this customer that the use of vat 
colors combined with the pressure method of forcing the 
dyestuff through every fibre of the yarn, results in even, 
durable shades that show no visible change when washed 
frequently or subjected to constant wear. 


We have helped many concerns increase their sales 
and profits through judicious use of color. Possibly we 
can do as much for you. At any rate, we will gladly 
study your problem and give you the facts of what we 
have done and are doing for others, and let you be the 
judge. Write us to-day. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


Largest Job Dyers of Yarn in America 
also Yarn Spinners, Manufacturers Glazed Yarns, Dyeing Machines 


PLANTS 


A FRANELIN PACKAGE PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE DENTON, ENG. 
OF DYED YARN New York Office, 66 Leonard St. Chicago Office, 222 W. Adams St. 

It will deliver freely, SOUTHERN FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Greenville, S. C. 

ther rotation or over CENTRAL FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


eit, 
end, substanti i - i : 
Sp wind tally lower ; FRANKLIN RAYON DYEING CO., Providence, R. I 


| FRANKLIN PROCESS 


Commission Dyeing of Yarn in the Wound Form 
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Above, Figs. 8 and 9. Below, Fig. 10. 


bar interloop with the white threads of the back guide 
bar. Now if the movement of the two bars be worked out 
separately on squared paper each performing their move- 
ment exactly as in the loom, an exact replica of the color 
scheme ean be obtained. 

A method of doing this is shown in Fig. 7, for the pat- 
tern just explained. The solid black represents the black 
diamonds in the pattern, the empty squares the white sec- 
tions, while the grey parts are given in dashes. In prae- 
tice it is convenient to work as follows: where black inter 
loops black, mark black on the square paper; where white 
interloops white leave blank; when the white of the frout 
bar interloops with the black of the back bar a dash in the 
direction of the right and vice versa when the condition- 
of the interlooping are reversed. 

Another simple variation on the lap of the guide bars 
just mentioned is shown in Fig. 8 and Fig. 9, the threading 
of the black and white remaining the same on back and 
front. In this case it will be seen in Fig. 8 that the quide 
bar in the front bed laps towards the right two needle 
spaces in place of one so that the repeat is complete in 
four steps; on the fifth the direction is reversed and the 
bars skip back to start two steps at a time. This is the move- 
ment of the front bar, but the back bar works in the 
opposite direction, so that it moves towards the left when 
the front bar is moving to the right and vice versa. The 
color effect produced by this combination of laps is shown 
in Fig. 10 where the black portions represent the places 
where the black of the front bar interloops with the black 
of the back bar; the plain white shows where white inter- 
loops white, the dots show where black of the front bar 
intersects with the white of the back bed, while the dashes 
indicate the contrary action. 

This is given in the actual fabrie in Fig. 11 where it 
will be noted that the design corresponds to what is sketch- 
ed on the squared paper. This style of pattern is a very 
popular line of warp loom fabrics at the present time, par- 
ticularly in the case of ladies’ waistcoats or vests which are 
so popular in the three-piece knitted suits. The outer coat 
and the skirt are in the same pattern in a neutral ground 
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color, while the waistcoat is made in black and white strong 


ly contrasted as shown in Fig. 11. The esence e 
warp loom waistcoat in black and whit : parts a 
pleasing variety to the ensemble and often serves to mod 
and tone strongly contrasting colors in the costume. 

The last example shows that the methods of the weaving 
industry for bringing variety and permutation to the weave 
can be adapted to guide bar laps for the designer e n 
produce a score of permutations on those given, s cre- 
ating a wide range of new color schemes and figures for this 
interesting and successful branch of the trad It may 
said that novelty is the breath of life 
industry and as the appetite of the publie grows by what 
it consumes, it is for the maker of warp loom f ies to 
keep up the flow of novelties. 

Fidelity Acquires New Developments 
H W. ANDERSON, president of the Fidelity M 
@ chine Co., Philadelphia, has acquired for his com 
pany options on several foreign knitting machine develop 
ments subject to their adaptation to the industr 
country. The optional rights for the United States wer 
obtained during his three-months tour of knitting centers 





in England and the Continent, from which he returned 

few weeks ago. He brought samples of infants’ socks made 
in England, Germany, France, Spain, Italy and other coun 
tries, and for a time maintained an exhibition « relgr 
faney patterns at his company’s works, where they wer 


inspected by manufacturers and jobbers. It seemed to b 
the consensus of those who made comparisons that the 


was little in the foreign lot to excel some American socks 
in color blending, while numbers of the patterns were ad 


mittedly unique and worthy of reproduction here. 


Mr. Anderson reports having procured the Americ: 





rights on Fridogia, a process for producing patterns in 1l- 


limitable number on knitted fabric. The process involves 


printing or stamping fabric in which there are at least 
two yarns differently affected by a dual chemical treat- 
ment. One of the chemicals is used in the 





stamping. The other is applied after the print 
completed, and absorbs or dissolves one of the y: 
it has not been in contact with the chemical] first used. 


Is W here 





Otherwise the fabric remains intact. As portions of the 
yarn are eliminated, the process opens the way to what is 
the equivalent to knitted in designs on flat fabric. It is 
said the process is less complicated than a description of 
its application in practice. 
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Your operators are easily 








trained on Reading | | 
machines and soon reach 
maximum production of firsts | 


Textile Machine Works 
Reading, Pa. 
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Trainng Hosiery Dyehouse Operatives 


This Section Discusses the Rotary and Paddle Types of Dyeing; 
Bleaching Hydro-Extracting and Semi-Drying 


WELL TRAINED worker from 
A the laboratory and chemical sup- 
ply room, when shown the proper op- 
eration of dyeing and bleaching equipment, makes an ideal 


foreman or second-hand for overseeing the operations of 


the deying and bleaching machinery. He need not be 9 
highly-trained technical man to make a first-class foreman, 
but one who will notice and observe all minor operating 


errors and correct the operatives. 
The Rotary Dyeing Equipment. 


On the rotary types of dyeing machines, there have been 
numerous improvements made. They can be adjusted as 
to the proper dyebath needed. If a 1 — 20 dye liquor is 
best, then the water gauge will show the necessary depth 
of water needed for the goods to be processed. 

A new worker must be given a chart for his various ma- 
chines, if they are of this adjustable type, showing him the 
necessary depth of water for given poundages of hosiery to 
be processed. Theoretically, there is only a small increase 
in the dye liquor from the incoming steam, but in practice 
there will be a variance in two machines of identical manu- 
facture and capacity, due to steam leakage. The opera 
tive must become accustomed to these errors, and in case 
the trouble cannot be repaired, he should make allowance 
for them in the dyeing operation. This may be done by 
starting the dye liquor in a “short bath” instead of the 
required 1 — 20, or 1 40, as the steam leakage will 
quickly build up the bath to the required point and then 
should be maintained by careful supervision from the op- 
erator. 

Now the hosiery can be entered and the process be run 
properly and all additions of dyestuffs, salts and chem- 
icals ean be controlled if the required type of bath is main- 
tained and corrections made if the dyestuffs are off 
strength or the oils are of inferior quality. 

In training the operatives as to the correct method of 
making additions of dyestuffs for shading purposes, they 
must be impressed by the fact that a hurried and care 
lessly made addition will ruin the work of all preceding 
operations, They must be shown that if a machine is out of 
order, it can be quickly repaired far more easily than a 
thousand dozen silk hosiery “seconds” can be made “firsts” 
again. There have been numerous occasions where an out 


of-order machine was operated, thus causing poor work. 


The Paddle Type of Machine. 


It will be to the credit of an operative to take especial 
eare along this line, and it will create a pride in the records 
of his machines. On each Friday afternoon or Saturday 
morning a regular inspection of all machinery should be 
made and notes made on repairs necessary, and the ma- 
chines should be put in proper shape by the following Mon- 
day morning. 

The paddle type of dyeing machines is fitted for cer- 
tain types of hosiery processing, and may be run by belt, 


By Charles B. Ordway chain or individual motor drive. The 
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Part Three successful ope ration ol he maehine de 
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pends upon the proper 
speed, dept! of paddle wheel in dye liquor, and the main- 
tenance of clean machinery by the operative. Additions ot 
dyestuffs, chemicals and oils ean usually be made in a 
strained and diluted condition; by adding at the back of the 
machine. Then the paddle will disperse the addition quick 
ly. It is advisable to eut off the steam and the operation 
made in a cooling bath; on completion the steam is opened 
and the correct temperature secured. Though the writer 
has seen additions made in every style and form, the fact 


of sticking to the standard method will enable the superin- 


tendent to locate quickly any cause of trouble without delay 


A sufficient boiler reserve must be kept for the process 
ing work and this fact impressed on the mill management, 
as the control of dyeing and bleaching, technically, is a 


combination of physies, chemistry and mechanics. If one 


is out of order then the others will not funetion properly 
The use of the lifting apparatus enables the operator 
to handle the hosiery in bags with more ease, less soiled 


hosiery and without a helper. 


Thermostatic temperature control is of great assistance 
in cross-dyeing and preventing the “harshening” or “chaf- 
ing” of silk in degumming through the prevention of over 
boiling the bath. The operator can set the regulator a’ 
the required temperature and with proper care he can 
handle several more machines than whe is necessary that 
he be watching each machine and adjusting the steam 
valves accordingly. This addition, if looked after, aids a 
creat deal in taking the guess-work out of temperature con- 
trol on dyeing, bleaching and degumming silk. 

On paddle dyeing machines more ear ist be taken in 
securing capacity of the machine or the processing will be 
made more difficult and frequent additions will be neces- 
sary as the batch will be “too long” or too dilute a dy: 
liquor concentration for the amount of hosiery being pro 
cessed. This “long bath” causes a lessening of the affinity 
of the fiber for the various dyestuffs or bleaching com 
pounds, and the formula cannot be duplicated successfully. 

In addition to being inspected once a week, the ma 


chines should be given a thorough cleaning on Saturday, 


and great care must be used in stripping a 


kalies used, for a clean machine aids an operative in many 
ways. Chemie and soda ash will clean most colors off of 
wooden equipment, while discolorations caused by hydro- 
sulphite, sulphoxalates and acids are greatly improved by 
a cleaning combination of sodium silico aluminate and 
caustic soda, in a concentrated form, about four to five 
per cent at a boil. These concentrated alkalies are neces- 
sary to remove the sediment caused by oils, degumming, 
soap, ete., in paddle machines. The false bottom ean be 
removed and the cleaning of it made easier. The rust that 
accumulates on the steam jets can be removed by soda ash 


at a boil. 


















































No. 18-20 
Spring Needle Rib Top Machine 
with Stop Motion. 


G. H. ROGERS, Traveling Representative, 
877 Warren St., Albany, N. Y. 


C. © KELLEY, Sales Manager, 12! East 
24th St., New York City. 


G. W. MORTON, Southern Representa- 
ove 1002 Magnolia St., Greensboro, 


Agents: MELLOR, BROMLEY & CO., 
Ltd., LEICESTER, ENGLAND. 


ELBROOK, INC., 50 Peking Road, 
eee China, Agents for China and 
apan. 


M. BUCHSBAUM, Calle Alsina 1814, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
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OOPER SPRING NEEDLE CIRCULAR RIB KNIT- 

TING MACHINERY is standard for ribbed underwear in 

silk, Rayon, cotton and woolen underwear. Shirt Cuffs, Drawer 
Bottoms and Collarette. 


For three-quarters of a century the name Cooper has represented knit- 
ting at its best. Starting with a small needle-making shop in Notting- 
ham, England, and coming to the United States in 1842, James 
Cooper became the first American engaged in this trade. He realized 
from the very first that the making of needles and knitting machines 
was a scientific undertaking. Thus has he handed down to his de- 
scendants an undying inspiration which has kept these famous products 
far ahead of the times. 





Oldest Makers of Spring Needles in the United States 





From a hand-made, sgarsely produced needle, the Cooper Line of Spring 
and Latch Needles has grown with the textile industry into the most com- 
plete in the United States. As the first manufacturers of Spring Needles we 
have retained a life long prestige—accounting for the fact that Cooper is 


to Needles what Sterling is to silver. 


» 





Established 1842 


Charles Cooper Co. 


Machine and Needle Works 


Bennington, Vermont 
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On rotary machines not having the lift apparatus, where 
the operative can not get into the machine and clean as in 
the paddle type, gasoline, benzene or some solvent capable 
of dissolving this sediment is quite necessary. 


Handling the Bleaching Process. 


When the bleaching liquor has been prepared whether 
chlorine or peroxide, it should be checked as to the 
strength, neutrality, acidity, and alkalinity according to the 
type of hosiery and fiber to be bleached. The operator of 
this process must have the essentials carefully shown him, 
stress being laid upon temperature, proper preparation of 
hosiery previous to entering it into the bleaching liquor, 
and the necessary period of time to complete the process. 

If chlorine is used, the wood, cement, or iron or kier 
must be thoroughly cleaned and the bath prepared and 
checked as to Twaddle and strength; then on completion it 
is best to check the bleach liquor as to the value received 
from it and any further adjustment of bleaching formula 
made. 

When he has become accustomed to the correct ap- 
pearance of the goods before and after scouring, the op- 
erative can proceed with his work with more or less accur- 
acy and ease. 

The use of liquid hydrogen peroxide is of great aid on 
pure silk and rayon; while sodium peroxide in the powder 
form js easily prepared for cotton and heavy rayon-cotton 
hosiery. By using the liquid peroxide, the operative is giv- 
en an almost foolproof operation in the carrying out of this 
process, both in the preparation and handling. 

The peroxide bleach is best strained through cotton 
cloth, especially when using sodium peroxide. Careless 
preparation of the sodium peroxide, and not straining it, 
will allow small undissolved particles to lodge on fibers of 
the hosiery and in conjunction with impurities of iron or 
rust, will cause tendered spots or oxycellulose in the cotton 
and rayon fibers. 

Standard methods for temperature, stated periods of 
time, preparation and clean machinery are essential to a 
good white in hosiery. Bleaching at too high a tempera- 
ture, when starting and not cleaning out the iron steam and 
water piping that empties into the bleach liquor will cause 
a poor bleach. This will necessitate re-bleaching the lot of 
hosiery and may cause “harshened” silk and rayon, whieh 
after finishing will probably be sold as seconds 

On Monel meta] and wooden machines the same care 
must be exercised on repairing and cleaning of equipment 
once a week. A leak in the bleaching equipment can 
eause a poor bleach through “leakage of bleach power” 
The steam jets and pipes on peroxide bleach should be of 
lead, Monel metal, and be given a thorough weekly boiling 
out with soda ash to cut out any rust deposits from the 
main iron steam pipes which are usually at a higher level 
than the outlets on all equipment. 

Where an iron vat is used and cement is used as the 
coating and painted with silicate of soda, this surface must 
be kept well painted every few weeks to prevent any 
chance of iron or rust spots appearing on the fiber during 
the bleach. 

As mentioned before, sodium peroxide is accused of 
causing more “tendered” spots in bleaching because of this 
iron in the liquor, but in reality it can be usually traced 
to carelessness on the part of the operative or person :n 
charge in not giving a definite method of procedure. For 
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this reason the liquid peroxide is easily prepared and pro- 
cessed and aids the operative in preventing waste and mis 
takes. 

Though I have heard of mills receiving poor bleach work 
from Monel metal equipment, this is an extremely rare 
occurrence. If it is confirmed by many experimental runs 


and chemical tests, then in the manufacture of the alloy 






there was a miscalculation and that may be the cause of 


“vellowed” bleach goods. 
Hydro-Extracting and Semi-Drying. 


When the operative is taught the operation of a hydro-. 
extractor, he must be shown the saving made when the 
hosiery is properly packed in the extractor and extracted 
over the required period of time, instead of “just throwing 
the hosiery in and whizzing it” for any old length of time, 


lk. chiffon. and 


as is sometimes done. In the handling of silk, chiffon, 
fine denier rayon hosiery, it is best to have the operatives 
wear cheap white cotton gloves to prevent the “snagging” 
of silk and rayon threads during the handling. The hos- 
iery is usually placed in bags or cheese-cloth covers and 
packed evenly in the extiactor. This aids in giving the 
extractor equilibrium and the hosiery an even extraction. 
Some extractors can be set automatical ] 
quired time on each lot of hosiery. This aids the process- 
ing and finishing departments in arriving at the required 
time for extraction which will give the hosiery the bes 
final appearance as it shows up in the sales room. 
Three-fiber and silk hosiery must be untangled and care 


+ 


fully packed in the extractor after being degummed and 





boiled off. On rayon hosiery, the length of time required 
for extraction is usually much shorter than that for cotton 
and silk hosiery. On extraction the dyed or bleached hos- 
iery is placed in a semi-drying compartment. If the pro- 
duction is large enough, it is well to have one high-speed 
extractor kept on rayon and three-fiber hosiery entirely, for 
the operative ean then seeure a uniformly extracted hos ery 
that will be alw ivs acceptable in the boarding and finish= 
ing departments. 

When an extractor becomes wobbly and the Monel 01 
galvanized or copper lining shows wear, it is best to have 
the machine relined and re-balance 

On the automatic time stop extractor it well to check 
up on the timing devices to see at thev are 
curate. Where the extractor is belt-driven, it should be 
tested for slip] ¢ and adjusted accordingly so as to i 
sure best results in extraction. 

In the semi-drying department, whether it is a convey 
type drver passing over hot air or a series of open tables 
in a heated room, the operator should wear cotton gloves in 


handling the hosiery. 


[This is the third article in the series by Mr. Ordway 
discussing this subject. The fourth and concluding article, 
to appear in an early number, will complete the discussion 
of the outline published in the August issue, dealing espe- 
cially with Water Softeners, Central Storage Room, Shad- 


ing Match Room, etc., etc.—The Editor. ] 


A. E. Colby Succeeds Edwin Farnham Greene as 
Pacific Mills Treasurer. 


A. E. Colby, for several years assistant treasurer of 
Pacifie Mills, Lawrence, Mass.., has been elected reasurer 
+]~ , ; 


succeeding Edwin Farnham Greene, who recen 


to head a new business enterprise, it has been announced. 
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Excess Production Proven! 


nbiased engineers’ tests have proven 
that hosiery producers employing 
type H.S. L. machines are receiving greater 


production than they would if they em- 
ployed another machine. We will gladly 
send you full details. 


“Ask the man who operates one”’ 


ALFRED HOFMANN, INC. 


WEST NEW YORK NEW JERSEY 
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What Causes this Loose Stitch? 
Epiror Corron : 

We are having some difficulty, on our Model B-3 Scott 
& Williams machine, as follows: 

When the first long butt or the first needle taking 
down the yarn, comes in, there is a loose stitch or long 
stitch as shown in the sample which I am sending. I have 
inspected the yarn spring clamp and have made the spring 
tighter and looser and examined every other thing which | 
know would cause this, and still I have this loose stitch. 
However, it shows up only on rayon and silk. The mer- 
cerized and cotton yarn run fine, without any trouble at all. 

Any suggestions which the readers of “Knitting Kinks” 
can offer as to what might be causing this difficulty will 
he sincerely appreciated. 

ConTRIBUTOR No. 4065. 


Oil and Belting in the Knitting Mill. 


Epiror Corron: 





I think of one place where hosiery knitting mills gen- 
erally, either through lack of interest or carelessness on the 
part of the management or the help, practice false economy 
or are losing a lot of unnecessary money. I refer to the 
oiling of the knitting machines. 

You can go into almost any knitting mill town and find 
any number of mills where enough oil has gone onto the 
floor almost to pay a nice dividend—certainly you would 
find in a majority of plants an unnecessary amount of oil 
wasted. And what a lot of mills fail to see, aécording to 
my observation, is that the loss in the cost of the oil is 
not the only waste or bad result coming from the im 
proper method of oiling. 

Everyone has his own ideas about this business, so I 
can only give you my own, together with what we know 
it has accomplished for us, and then leave it to every man 
to be guided according to his own judgment. 

We have 240 knitting machines in this plant, which has 
been in operation for almost six years. I made up my 
mind when we started that I would endeavor to find out 
what the best oil for me to use was, and settle on it. I 
tried out five different kinds, in an unbiased way, and de- 
cided upon a semi-fluid or non-fluid lubricant type. I am 
not giving trade names, because of ethics and also because 
I have later found other makes than the first used to be 
equally satisfactory so long as they were of the same gen- 
eral type and contained the proper ingredients. 

I think that in addition to selecting the right kind of 
oil, the method of applying it is almost as important. You 

don’t want to pour oil into a knitting machine head. That’s 


how it gets on the floor. I have settled on a ean with a 


We invite our readers to make use of this depart- 
ment for the discussion of any and all problems arising 
in connection with the knitting mill from the office to 
the packing and shipping departments. Questions, an- 
swers or letters need no conform to any particular style 
and will be properly edited before publishing. All ques- 
tions will be answered as promptly as possible. The 
names and addresses of the contributors must be given, 
but will be held in confidence and a pen name substitut- 
ed when printed. All accepted contributions other than 
questions will be paid for after publication. The editors 
do not hold themselves responsible for any statements 
of opinion or fact which may appear in this department 
unless so endorsed. This department is open to all. 


spout about as big as the large part of a toothpick, whi 
gives about six drops of oil into the ma nT at’s 
enough. 

Of course these remarks do not apply to the running 
gear of the knitting room. This we use the usual kind 
lubricant on, and lubricate it once a week We 
heads of the machines onee a dav, in tne norning, and 
then we oil the sinkers again after dinner. 

Getting back to the oil used for the machine heads, 
the advantage of using the right kind and applying 
the correct manner, in five years we have used 109 gallons 
of this non-fluid type for 240 machines. You ean figure 
it out that it would have been real economy to do this 
even if I had had to pay up to a do 1 va ) 
oil. 

Furthermore, due fo improper oiling 1 the wro 
kind of oil, mills, especially on fine gauge achines, hav 
considerable trouble breaking walls I think in the pas 
six years, on 240 machines, we have not put in over twelve 
walls, which I believe is another rood record. 

There is another place where I think many pra 
tice false economy, and that is in the matter of belts and 
pulleys for driving the knitting machines { lot of mills 
use an ordinary type of belt, thinking this to be a small 
item econ pared with bidding in the arket, or getting the 


right kind of a shade on the goods, or eutting down se 


onds at some big obvious point, without realizing how 1c] 
effect this one point ean have on their business. (nvone 
who has watched a fixer repair a belt knows that ordinarily, 
when a belt breaks, the fixer is busy doing something, at 
he wants to get the belt back on ah rry, so he takes 
over to the bench probably already the belt hook Was Drad 
ded on by improper application at another time whe é 
was in a hurrv) and takes a knife and cuts out the sm: 
piece where the old hook was, and puts ") 

hack on the machine it goes After a while it gets tighter 


than it should be—and some of them do get pretty t 





and then when the machine jams, as al] machines do, 


there’s a buneh of needles broken! 
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For this and other reasons I think it is the wiser thing 
to spend a little more money for a special belt, and then 
take the effort to see that it is properly applied. I also 
prefer the split steel] pulley to the wood pulley for the 
driving shaft. 

I may have something else to say later on for “Knitting 
Kinks,” along the line of reducing seconds and the mis- 
takes some mills make along the line of waste. I think my 
biggest job as superintendent of a knitting mill is keeping 


down seconds and waste. Contrisutor No. 1010. 





Routing Retail Fancies through the Mill. 


EpiTor Corton : 

In the July issue of Corron, “Conrrisutor No. 4027” 
asks for information on routing fancies through the mill. 
In reply to his questions as to where we get our patterns, 
the size to make, how often to change and who does the 
changing, I will give him the method we use in our mill. 

We get our patterns in various ways, most of them 
are original, some we copy from shirts, dresses and sweat- 
ers. The pattern is first copied down on a piece of paper 
and then worked out on the machine. 

In making samples we always make size 1014, for stock 
we make five sizes—from 91%4 to 11%. When making fan- 
cies it is best to make all sizes; we sometimes make a few 
12s. It will be found when making socks to sell to the re- 
tail trade that it pays to knit the size to fit the board as this 
gives a good fit. 

We have only 24 machines on one style making four to 
six colors and four to six reverse stripes. The knitter is 
placed on one color and one size with orders to make so 
many dozen pair. When she finishes an order she is 
changed to another set of machines, sometimes it is neces- 
sary to change a knitter three or four times a day to get 
the colors and sizes wanted. 

We make an effort to go over the orders every day so as 
to be sure that we have enough yarn on hand to fill the 
various orders. In this way it is very seldom that any 
trouble is had with yarn giving out. 

It is best to have a regular fixer, doing nothing but 
making changes. It will keep a fixer busy ten hours a 
day doing nothing but changing. When he changes a ma- 
chine he stays with it until he is sure that the size, color 
and stripes are right. We have one girl who does nothing 
but change the yarn on the machine; in this way we hav 
very little trouble with yarn getting mixed. 

With the constant changes we are making we have 
found it best to change the knitters from one set of ma- 
chines to another when making a change. For the first 
two weeks that they are with us we allow them so much 
when we change them from one set of machines to another, 
in this way we keep them satisfied. 

We have been on fancies since 1918 selling to the re- 
tail trade; previous to that time we were selling to jobbers. 
We try to get out a new pattern to our salesmen each 
week. The fixer who does the changing makes the samples. 
We seldom make over 500 dozen pair of any style with 
assorted colors, I remember only one order on which we 
ran for three months. I have seen a lot of orders come in 
for three pairs of size 10, six pairs of 10%, six pairs of 
11 and three pairs of 11%, this shows that it does not pay 
to make over 500 dozen pairs except when we have a pat- 


tern that is very popular. 
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We have 500 machines making 27 different styles. If 
the salesmen do not sell a certain pattern we change the 
machine at once. Sometimes we will make up 500 dozen 
pair and tell the salesmen that they can get immediate 
shipment on them, this helps to keep the stock moving. 
We have one man who follows the different sizes from 
the knitting room to the shipping room to see that they 
keep moving all the time. “Conrrisuror No. 4027” will 
find that it takes more people when working for the re- 
tail trade than for the jobbers. 
S.J.(Pa.) 


The Proper Temperature for Knitting Rooms. 


Epitor Corron: 

I note that one of your readers has asked the question 
as to what temperature should be maintained in the knitting 
room of a full-fashioned mill in order to secure the best re- 
sults in the knitting of hosiery. This is one question that is 
often discussed among full-fashioned hosiery manufacturers 
and the opinions differ as to what is really the best temp- 
erature to maintain. 

Every hosiery manufacturer must agree that in order 
to successfully operate a knitting room of a hosiery mill, 
evenness of temperature is necessary, as knitting machines 
contract and expand very easily and continually having ex- 
treme changes in temperature causes trouble and menders. 

In the matter of what is the proper temperature to 
maintain, one must take into consideration what kind of a 
building the knitting room is in and also the make and 
gauges of the machine. 

I mention first the building because, if a building 1s 
poorly constructed and is inclined to be draughty, then it 
is necessary to maintain a higher degree of temperature, as 
cold air will cause contraction quickly and it is necessary 
to heat such a building to a high temperature to keep cut 
the cold air. 

In the matter of makes and gauges of machines, some 
makes are very sensitive to low temperatures and then it is 
necessary to have the knitting room maintained at a rather 
high temperature. 

In maintaining a temperature in a knitting room, my 
opinion is that it is best to maintain the temperature at the 
lowest degree possible, because it is better for the operators 
and there is less tendency to have the silk dry out. 

My experience has been that any 39-gauge, 42-gauge and 
even 45-gauge knitting machines placed in a well-construet- 
ed building can be operated successfully in a temperature 
of from 75 to 77 degrees heat. ‘his temperature is ideal 
for the operators and very little trouble is experienced with 
the drying out of the silk. It is necessary, however, that 
when the machines are once set for this temperature, that 
one must see that this temperature is maintained at all times 
and in order to have this temperature the heating system 
should be controlled with a reliable thermostatic or temp- 
erature control. ’ 

Some will say that this temperature is too low and that 
when they tried it they had all kinds of trouble. The rea- 
son for this in many cases is that a temperature of 80 or 
more degrees was formerly maintained and then instead of 
reducing the temperature one degree at a time, so that the 
machines could be reset gradually, if the temperature is re- 
duced at once to 75 degrees, of course trouble will develop, 
when such a radical change is made. 
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“HE first thing about 
Torrington Full Fash- 
ioned Needles that attracts 
the eye is their glossy 
brightness. It is a feature 
enthusiastically com- 
mented upon by knitters 
everywhere, and justly so. 





THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


HERRY AND JUNIPER STS 140-144 


PHILADELPHIA 
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This glistening, glassy sur- 
face is significant of rust- 
free and rust-proof needles. 
So the remarkably fine 
finish of Torringtons is 
another factor in their fa- 


vor ...and your complete 
satisfaction. 


The Cforri: 


fier fine fin ish wins vs fren as 





out the 
performance of Torring- 
tons reveals that they are 
very accurate in formation 


Day in and day 


anddimension,remarkably 
close to unvarying uni- 
formity, and easier to pre- 
pare for actual knitting. 


(ompany 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


Porrington, 


Conn., USA. 

































THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS 
PHILADELPHIA 
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GOOD KNITTING 


ATISFACTORY yarn and machines are but two 
S sides of the knitting triangle. The third essential 
is Needles. And unless your needles are above the 
ordinary it is useless to ever expect the best results. 


This always important problem may be settled for good 
and all if you concentrate on Torringtons. Continual 
specialization on precision production has developed 
a Latch Needle which is worthy of the Torrington 
trademark . . . and worthy of a place in your machines. 


Torringtons have that fineness of temper, that stam- 
ina of construction and smoothness of finish, owned 
only by the finest needles. To these are added abso- 
lute uniformity ... another preventive of ‘tseconds’’ 


These are some of the reasons for Torrington Needle 
supremacy. 


eniagien, Company 


aan 1866 


Forrington, Conn ASA. 


BRANCHES FACTORIES AT: 
B. BARKER & CO., LTD LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS TORRINGTON, CONN. 
140-144 W. 22ND STREET 964 CALLE BELGRANO UPPER BEOFORD, CANADA 
NEW YORK, N.Y BUENOS AIRES COVENTRY. ENGLAND 
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In operating 48-gauge or finer gauge machines, it is 
best to have the temperature at about 78 to 80 degrees as 
the finer gauge machines are very sensitive to cold and 
better results are obtained where finer gauge machines are 
operated in a higher temperature. 

I am sure your readers will agree with me that it is 
not pleasant to work in a so-called hot mill and in full- 
fashioned work, it is not necessary to have high tempera- 
ture under proper conditions. Usually it is not costly to 
repair or plug up such places in a building that cause a 
draft or cold air to enter and when once the machines are 
set to operate under a temperature of 75 degrees, they will 
operate without trouble and produce quality hosiery. The 
operators also do not become fatigued so easily and usually 
a manufacturer secures a better and greater production. 

I know some manufacturers will say that 75 degrees of 
temperature is still too high, but I find this is not so, as 
when too low a temperature is maintained, it has a tend- 
ency of causing the oil and grease in the sinker heads and 
jack heads to congeal and results in poor fabric being 
made. A knitting machine is like an automobile in this re- 
spect; as an automobile never runs properly until “heated 
up” somewhat. 

I am sure that if the manufacturer who is interested in 
securing information on this subject, will maintain the 
temperature of his knitting rooms at from 75 to 77 degrees 
and nearer 75 than 77 degrees, he will obtain just as good 
results as far as fabric from the machines is concerned and 
will benefit from the results obtained from the operators 
because the operator can work better and harder and _ be- 
come less tired when a lower temperature is maintained. 

ContTRIBUTOR No. 4015. 
Eprror Corron: 

The proper temperature to be maintained in the knit- 
ting room of a-full-fashioned mill was the subject of a ques- 
tion from “Contributor No. 3062” in the April issue of 
COTTON. 

In answering this, I will say that if I had my choice, I 
would prefer 74 degrees F. However, I think that full- 
fashioned machines will operate satisfactorily at any given 
temperature, between 70 and 90 degrees, which can be main- 
tained, but maintained is the all-meaning word. The ques- 
tion is how one ean maintain a temperature of 74 degrees 
with steam heat inside the mill and with a prevailing temp- 
erature of 80 degrees outside. The answer is, that it is a 
matter of cooling instead of one of heating. The artificial 
lighting and the heat from the machines will raise the temp- 


erature of the room from 5 to 10 degrees. <A variat 


10n Ol 





ten degrees in temperature in the room will affect the 
narrowings perceptibly. Therefore, the proper tempera- 
ture to try to maintain in a steam-heated room, should be 
within five degrees of the lowest temperature, which could 
be maintained on the warmest days with the heat cut off. 

The proper solution of this problem, in my mind, is the 
installation of a system which may be used as a_ cooling 
system as well as a heating system. Then a constant temp- 
erature of 74 degrees would be ideal. 

W. A. (N. C.) 

The fact that 40,000 glass eyes are imported annually 
should serve as a warning that some carelessness still exists. 
in this country. 
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Knitting Close Stitches on an 11-Cut Underwear 


Machine. 
Epitor Corton : 
In the June issue of Corron, “Contr r No. 4007’ 
indicates that he is having some trouble knitting a close 
stitch, using 30/1 yarn on a 11 cut, 36 gauge rib machine, 


and will say that I believe the 


a slight adjustment on the machine 

inis contributor seems to be sure f ir! InnOooKS, 
but there is a possibility that the yarn twists out of the 
eylinder needle ook, therefore not being eaught bv it A 
light tension on the yarn and adjustment of the guides will 


correct the trouble if this is the cause. 


He mentions that the trouble disappears when the stitch 
is loosened a point or two; when the stitch is tightened, the 
drops oceur, The tightened stitch causes the cylinder 


needles to rise too soon after drawing the stitch, thus re- 


leasing it before the dial needles withdraw to keep the ten- 
$10n on it. 
To correct this, he might try adjusting the dial cap 


forward, unless restricted by other requirements. 


Another thing, the landing cam may cause the needles to 


rise too fast, or the heel of the stitch eam has too sharp 
an angle, These could be rround So that the ey! nder 
needles raise as the dial needles withdraw. 

I trust that “Contributor No. 4007” w find in the 
foregoing a solution to his problem; if not, I shall be glad 
to answer through “Knitting Kinks”, such questions as may 
ar.se after these s lggvestions have bee) adopt 
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Suggestions. 
EpiTor Corron: 

Time and labor saving devices are always looked for by 
progressive hosiery manufacturers. The more they can get, 
the better for all concerned. Such labor and time saving 
devices may be of the smallest detail, but it is these smaller 
details combined that produce results. At times, suggestions 
received by foremen due to various reasons, cannot be pat 
into effect, but taken as a whole these suggestions are 


helpful. 


Suggestions are often eagerlv looked for from depart- 
ment heads and employees. t seems as though too little 
interest is taken along this line; those concerned go about 


their regular routine giving little thought to the benefit 
which ean be derived from more attention to methods. But 
let’s look at it from a little different angle. I have discov- 
ered a cost and labor saving de v1ee Vic } as res ilted in 
considerable saving to the firm, also making the work 


easier for myself. You have done the same with another 


idea, but you do not know. what, my idea is and I do not 


know what yours is. Let’s put the two ideas together and 
both of us will benefit from the othe Wh not? Is 
your idea of such importance that it eannot be given out? 
This may be true in some eases, but looking at it from 
the average point of view vou will be benefitting the en- 


tire hosiery industry, which is surely a worthwhile 
to work for. 
The writer has had the pleasure of offe 





‘ing suggestions 
to the readers of Corron’s “Knitting Kinks” section on 
several occasions during the past few years. I have also 
been on the receiving end sometimes From the results 


noted I feel that it has been of material benefit to the mills 
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This is the famous Ram’s 
Head Trade Mark of the 
American Woolen Com- 
pany. It is applied with 
Kaumagraph Transfers 
on the back of every yard 
of fabric. 
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American Woolen Company 





ee VERY genuine Ram’s Head Fabric,”. . . we 
quote from a recent advertisement of the 
American Woolen Company in the Saturday 
Evening Post . . . “is clearly marked on the re- 
verse side of the cloth.” 


“Clearly marked” ... for every yard of the 
fabric is marked on the back by means of Kauma- 
graph Dry Transfers. For applying the transfer 
to the goods, Kaumagraph has already supplied 
the American Woolen Company with 10 machines 
. .. 6 Transferotors and 4 Intermittents... equip- 
ment that will be constantly added to as condi- 
tions require. 

The Kaumagraph Company is especially proud 
that the American Woolen Company has stan- 
dardized on the Kaumagraph Transfers. Not 
merely because the American Woolen Company 
is the largest concern of its kind, but particularly 
because Kaumagraphs were chosen on their own 
merits in competition with every other kind of 
markings available. 


For before standardizing on Kaumagraphs the 
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and guaranteed by the largest producer of woole: 
fabrics in the world. 





i : trademarked”—with Kaumagraphs. 
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American Woolen Company made a thorough 
study of various methods of applying trade 
marks. Many were tried and found wanting. The 
Kaumagraph Transfer method proved itself far 
superior to all others in quality, legibility and 
economy. 


Practically every important concern in the 
woolen, textile, hosiery, glove and leather indus- 
try has for years standardized on Kaumagraph 
Transfers. For only Kaumagraph has the trade 
marking experience, the research facilities, the 
creative art service, the requisite knowledge of 
trade mark requirements, the exclusive methods 
of application, and above all the will to exercise 
the most painstaking care to solve intelligently 
and correctly the trade marking problems of a 
single manufacturer or an entire industry. Are 
you trade marking with Kaumagraphs ? 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 
200 Varick Street, New York 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Charlotte, Chattanooga, 


Paris, Ont., Paris, France 





Every fabric is clearly marked Ram’s Head Fabrics, so everyone 


may know it. Each is rigidly tested for quality of mgpeummbpenig \ 
and weave, before it leaves the mill. Every yard i frade-marked) 


Extract from double page advertisement of 
3 American Woolen Co., in recent issue of Sat- 
‘ urday Evening Post. Of course every yard “is 
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“Half the Business 
Battle” is a readable 
56-page book on 
matters of identifi- 
cation. A copy will 
be mailed free on 
request. 
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SEAMING COST 
ARE KEPT 















OST accounting has shown that many in- 
efficiencies may creep into the production 





of garments. 


There is lapped fell seaming, for example. A 
check may show that it is costing too much be- 
cause the volume of work turned out is too low. 


Users of the Feldlock know that their seaming 
costs are at the absolute minimum. For this 
“Machine That Makes Production” is famous for 
the quantity of quality work it produces. 


The Feldlock sews off the arm. It makes the 
2-needle or 3-needle lapped fell seam. Have you 
sent for your copy of the Feldlock booklet? 


PP PPOPPP POP 


Sole United States and Canadian Agents for 


CORNELY and UNIART EMBROIDERY MACHINES “The Machine That 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE Co. 


HOME OFFICE: 658 Broadway, New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Bal)timore, Md Boston, Mass Cincinnati,Ohio Chicago, II]. Cleveland,Ohio Los. Angeles, Cal Minneapolis, Minn, Newark, N. J. 
21N.HowardSt. 1l1lSummerSt. 206West7thSt. 606S.WellsSt. 3828The Arcade 98PMaple Ave. 118 South 8th St. 13 Halsey St. 
San Franciseo,Cal. St Louis, Mo, Canadian Representative: W. J. WESTAWAY Co. Ltd., Hamilton and Montreal, Can. Trov.N.Y 
49 Fourth St. 1019 Locust St. “*Casa Cuba’’ de H. WIGHTMAN PAaRRISH & Co. Fulton @ 4th Sts. 
Joun C. Lone & Co. San Juan de Dios No. 4, Havana, Cuba Apartado, No. 6, Barranquilla, Colombia se 


Rio de Janeiro, Brazil Spey reel 
| Nottingham Luton Birmingham Manchester Leeds Glasgow | 


J. M. De La PENA Leicester 
Balderas 130-A, Mexico, D. F. 


Paris BRUSSELS MILAN Belfast 














Rua Candelaria No. 81 Los FABRICANTES UNIDOs, INC. 
| Witicox & Gipess Sewinc MAcuINE Co., Ltp., 20 Fore Street, London, E, C.2, England | 964-972 Calle Belgrano 
| Buenos Aires, Rep. Argentina 
| PaRRISH ELLIs & Co. 
Apartado No.36, Caracas, Venezuela 
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in various parts of the country whose men have so taken 
part, but I do think that there has not been enough such 
cooperation in offering ideas. Come on fellows. Let’s 
show the editors of Corron what we have learned of the 
hosiery business, and I am sure the editors will be re 
sponsive. 

ContrisuTor No. 858. 





Stopping Cut Holes on the R I Machines. 


Epitor Corton : 

I am writing this letter to discuss the causes of a Model 
R I machine cutting holes just before going onto the heel 
on about the second or third short needle from the long 
needles on either side. This was brought up by “G.C. 
(TENN.)” in a recent issue, who said he experiences this 
trouble occasionally, plaiting 150 denier rayon over 36s/1 
comber peeler, using two ends of 50s/2 gassed yarn in the 
heel and toe. 

This is a common difficulty, especially when rayon 
yarn of any nature is used in the hose on this type of 
machine. Years of experience has shown me a solution to 
this problem. I would suggest taking out one or two, or 
possibly three of the saw-tooth sinkers at the place where 
the cut-out oceurs. After doing so, cut off the first tooth 
on these sinkers as shown in the accompanying illustration 


at point A. After this is cut, re-polish and re-insert in 
the machine, and I can almost wager that this trouble will 
stop. 

I further suggest taking off the needle dial and dial 
plate, and letting the machine knit the heel, noting the act- 
ion of the saw-tooth sinkers at the point where the cut- 
out occurs. Due to the up-and-down action of the short 
buff needles only, the fabric is held tighter against the 
sinkers in the corners where the cut-out occurs, so conse- 
quently the back and forth motion of the saw-tooth sinkers 
at this point gradually cuts into the fabric, causing these 
cut-outs. The purpose of cutting the sinker as shown is 
to release the strain at this point. 

Another remedy for this trouble is to take the ears 
out of the gear ring tube. This allows for a free swing 
of the hose during the knitting of the heel. 

Care must be taken so that the saw-tooth sinkers are 
not set in too hard on the fabric, because the harder the 
tension on the sinkers, the more strain is put on the fabric. 

The central sinker cam must not pull the sinkers back 
any further than is necessary. The further back the sink- 
ers are pulled, the more strain is put on the fabric, as the 
saw-tooth sinker comes forward at the knitting point. It 
is only necessary to grind the back of this cam to allow 
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them to come forward, being careful, of course, not to 
take off too much. 
RyMI. 


Adjusting Product to Suit the Market. 


Epitor Corron: 

This is a synopsis of what can be accomplished in any 
mill finding their market closed for the knitting machinery 
at hand on the product usually made. 

Any factory having body frames ranging in sizes frop 
8 to 24 inch heads can use these regardless of needle cut 
to the inch by simply following the trend of the market »r 
showing what is in demand. To illustrate this more fully, 
let us assume that a factory has been manufacturing chil- 
dren’s light and heavy union suits or vest and drawers. In 
the making of these they either use 10, 11 or 12 need!e cuts 
to the inch, dials and cylinders. 


Supposing the market was closed due to an overstock- 


ed condition or no demand for that class of merchandise, 
this factory could, by using the proper size or count of 
yarn use either of their different cut dials and cylinders 
to knit childrens’ bathing suits, coat sweaters, pull-overs 
or dresses. They would also find their sewin 
adaptable to finishing these with but a few exceptions. 
The same is true of a factory manufacturing ladies’ light 
and heavy vests, drawers, union suits, step-ins, or French 
unions; also of a factory manufacturing men’s light 
heavy weight merchandise; also of a factory using spring 
needles. In the latter, rayon garments can be successfully 
made. It is remarkable how by simply changing yarn and 
the adjustment of the machine what can be knit to satis- 
fy the trade. 

Assuming that all these suggestions as to an_ inter- 
changeable plan are not practical, surely then, these 
factories where it is not advisable to change as described, 
ean purchase from other manufacturers such cloth or fabric 
as they decide to finish. In this manner they keep their 


1 


help and make a profit even if they do not use their entire 
equipment. 

Anyone in business today must be wide awake and 
keep in touch with the trade and must manufacture what 
the trade wants, not what the manufacturer desires to 
make. 

A mill must follow the styles and trends of the times. 
As an example, union suits may be all the rage one season 
and nothing the next. I personally know of several] fae- 


rht 


tories designed to make ladies’ union suits. They thou 
the product, as manufactured by them, was here to stay 
and refused to believe the style had changed. After sev- 
eral unsuccessful years they very reluctantly changed to 
other styles for which there was a demand and found they 
were wise in so doing. 

The writer feels, from his experience over a long peri- 
od of years, that the textile industry is divided into three 
distinet groups. 

The first group is composed of those manufacturing a 
standard and well branded article. These can, if not lack- 
ing in capital, stock up their product and dispose of it 
when their market opens. This permits them to manu- 
facture one or several] of their brands continually with- 
out a change over. 

The second group is composed of those who change 
over their product, adapting their lines to market econdi- 
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Dollars and Minutes 


in Your Mill 


New developments to save worth- 






while dollars and valuable minutes ] 
in your dyeing, extracting, drying | 


and finishing departments. 


ORE Re RET 
ja EXTRACTOR 


LOADER feeds 
cloth in or out of ' 
extractor with no 
slitting or chaffing 
of the fabric. No 


| undue strain or 
SAT twist. 
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A modern Scour- 
ing and Dyeing Ma- 
chine of sturdy con- 





struction. The inside 





fixtures and arrange- 
ment of tub prevents 
streaks and insures 


level dyeing. 


Rayon and Combination Fabrics 
for Cutting Trade 


In our modern Knitting Mill we make all classes of 
Rayon for underwear also combination materials for 
dresses and outerwear. 





Fabrics are processed with our own make of up-to- 
date equipment. 


Visit our plant, see equipment in operation. 


GRAND RAPIDS TEXTILE 
MACHINERY COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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tions and the trend of the times. 

The third group is composed of those who do special- 
izing, either in their knitting department, bleach house or 
finishing room, or do cooperative manufacturing. 

My firm convictions are, however, that the time is not 
far distant when the manufacturer will be compelled to 
change with the seasons of the year, namely, four times. 
This would give them a solid three months’ run on what 
they manufacture and stabilize prices for all concerned. 
Right here let me add that one of the greatest factors in 
price cutting is the carry-over stock method so universally 
practiced by manufacturers who seem to think there will 
be a demand. The buyer or jobber realizes this condition 
and regardless of what his needs are he can always find 
what he wants, usually at his own price. 

The skeptics may say that three months is not sufficient 
time to catch up on orders. My argument is that when 
this evil of carry-over stock is eliminated the buyer or job- 
ber would be compelled to purchase his requirements at 
least four months in advance, allowing ample time for any 
factory of ordinary size to fill their orders. However, as 
long as the buyer or jobber knows he can purchase his 
wants almost over night, it is another story. 

The time has long passed when the buyer can purchase 
his wants from nine to twelve months in advance of his 
needs, With a fluctuating market he is either a shrewd 
or an unwise buyer, whichever way the market goes. By 
the time he receives his merchandise his buy is a gamble 
pure and simple. The retailer buys from hand to mouth. 
Therefore, you can very easily see the wisdom of the four 
seasons’ change-over, or cooperative and specializing man- 
ufacturing from the buyer’s standpoint as well as the 
manufacturer’s. 

In groups two and three the volume of business for 
each change-over will not be so large, but what business 
done is at a profit, instead of running at a profit for six or 
nine months of the year, and even or at a loss for the bal- 
ance of the year. This is only too true of many of our 
textile industries today. 

The future of this industry depends entirely upon mills 
running at a profit, without which they cannot long exist. 
Cotton is here to stay, regardless of rayon or real silk. The 
loss of cotton in underthings is easily overcome in outer 
garments, and clever manipulations of machinery along 
lines outlined will keep cotton to the front and the wheels 
spinning to the benefit of all concerned. 

The old saying, “The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating of it” proves my theory in practice, because the 
writer has tried three and four changes in one year suc- 
cessfully and without much trouble. 

ConrrisuTor No. 914. 


SEVERAL COURSES ADDED AT GEORGIA TECH 

The Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga., will 
offer several new courses along various lines of textile 
work this year. A full four-year course in textile 
chemistry and dyeing will be offered; this course in- 
cluding the full four years’ work in the chemistry de- 
partment of the school, with special work in the junior 
and senior years in the textile chemistry department 
under Mr. Jones. Opportunity to specialize in the vari- 
ous phases of textile manufacture will also be offered. 

On account of the present wide interest in rayons, 
the school will offer an optional course next semester in 
the chemistry of cellulose, which will be followed by a 
course in rayon chemistry. 
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RINTON machines 


designed for color 
work are every day fur- 
thering the Brinton repu- 
tation for uniformity of 
product by their exceed- 
ing accuracy. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 


3700 Kensington Avenue 
Philadelphia 


FOREIGN AGENTS 
Great Britain and the Continent 
Wildt & Co.,Ltd., Leicester, England 
South America: M. Buchsbaum, Calle 
Alsina 1814 Buenos Aires, Argen 
tine Republic 
fustralia: J. H. Butter & Co., Syd 
ney, Melbourne 
China and Japan 
Peking Road, Shanghai, 
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Getting the Correct Size Immediately After 


Oiling. 
Epiror Corron: 
With regard to the problem you recently published con- 


cerning trouble in sizing ladies’ hose on Banner machines 
after oiling, the following suggestions may help to solve this 
difficulty : 

When oiling sinkers, it is usually unnecessary to “flood” 
them, a few drops being sufficient, as excessive oil will 
naturally be transferred to the yarn and cause tight work. 
As proof of this, take an oiled cone, run off a stocking, 
and then take a regular cone and make a stocking on the 
same machine without adjustments, and note the difference 
in the length of the two. Too much oil will also soak the 
lint around the sinkers and needles and make tight work. 

If the machines are equipped with web take-up, and the 
fixer is careless with the oil can he may get oil on the take- 
up mechanism where it is not needed, thus causing variation 
in the length of the work. 

Again, it may be that the machines need more attention 
in regard to adjustments and cleaning than just the oiling 
at the usual time. I would suggest an examination of the 
stitch wheel to see if the tension pins are moving the same 
on each move for each stocking. The drum pawl may not 
be functioning uniformly. Using oil haphazardly will cause 
temporary variation. I would suggest an examination of 
the sliding bar and cap, parts 167-168, for free movement. 
It does not take much to make the bar stick. 

If the difficulty does not seem to be in the machine, it 
may be that the yarns are varying more than the usual 
tolerance allowed. 


J.T.(R.1L.) 


Epiror Corron: 
In the August issue of Corron I 
(TENN.)” 


that “F.R. 
is having trouble sizing work on Banner ma- 


notice 
chines. He claims that the stitches seem to draw up oc- 
easionally. 

I have handled Banner machines for 15 years and used 
I found that on string work the only 
satisfactory way to hold sizes on fabrics is to use the web 
take-up. I have found this to be about the only way to 
secure ‘satisfactory lengths. 


all grades of yarns. 


I suppose that “F.R.” will notice that when the yarn 
gets low on the cones or bobbins that his lengths run on 
the long side. The web take-up will make the sizes uni- 
form. See that the needle cylinder is lined up true and 
the stitch cam is as it should be. 

See if the operators thread the machines the same at 
all times. Quite often the operator will arrange the yarns 
the way that suits them, not as the fixer meant them to be. 
This will give all lengths and sizes. 

Contrisutor No. 4028. 


Wide Spread Light for Outdoor Use. 
The Wide Spread Light for general outdoor use—a 


200-watt clear lamp—has been announced by the Holophane 
Co., 342 Madison Ave., New York City. This new light 
was especially designed to light outdoor areas, it is stated, 
and spreads the light out uniformly over wide areas in- 
stead of confining it directly under the light. It is weather- 
proof and dustproof, according to the manufacturers, who 
recommend it for factory entrances, shipping platforms, 
warehouses, ete. 
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Natural, Dyed, Gassed, and Bleached 


The Dixie Mercerizing 
Company’s Trade Mark has 
come to represent the best in 

mercerized yarns to knitters and 

weavers everywhere — the result of 
consistent, year after year, production 
of strong, uniform, lustrous yarns, 


DIX(E MERCERIZING CO. 


SPINNERS AND PROCESSORS 


CHATTANOOGA TENNESSEE 
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Hot Plate Screw Press 
FOR 


Hosiery and Underwear 
Write for Catalog and Prices 


Reliance Machine Works 
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Prove Lower Production Costs 
Like these Mills have ! 


Fatigue-breeding slouches that un- 
dermine the health and efficiency of 
seated workers are eliminated by 
Do/More Correct Posture. 
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Scene in the Do/More-equipped Top- 
ping Department of the Wiscassert 
Mills Company, Albemarle, N. C. 
These healthy, alert employees do 
more and better work. 








No. 25—for use in mills where 
average height swivel seat is 
required. Seat height adjust- 
able from 15” to 19” from 
floor. Popular because it is 
comfortable, durable and 
reasonably priced. 







Prominent Do/More Seating Equipment will lower your 
Do/More Users _ production:costs—and make your employees 
D. & & W. Hosters Co, healthier and happier. Lower costs mean 

Reading, Pa. increased profits. You can prove these facts 


Berkshire Knitting Mills, § to be true to your own satisfaction—at our 


Junior Hosiery Co., Phil- expense. 
adelphia, Pa. 


Residing dine, Pa” ~=—S There’s no guess-work about it. Select a de- 
partment in your mill where the employees 
Holeproot Hestery co, are required to sit. Equip half of that de- 
Milwaukee, Wisc. partment with Do/Mores, FREE! Try them, 
font Bae test them, in your own mill, under your own 
iinet silane « Wiestee conditions. Keep an accurate check on re- 
Ee ee sults. Healthy, alert workers produce fast, 
Atlas | Underwear Com- —_ errorless work. Fatigue is banished because 







Schuylkill Valley Mills, 
Spring City, Pa. 


Holeproof Hosiery Co., 


pany, Richmond, Ind. 





Better Knit Hosiery Mill, 
Durham, N. Caro. 


Standard Hosiery Mills, 
Burlington, N. Caro. 


Lima Woolen Mills, 
Lima, Ohio. 


May Hosiery Mills, Bur- 
lington, N. Caro. 


McEwen Knitting Mills, 
Burlington, No. Caro. 


Morgantown Full Fash- 
ioned Hosiery  Co., 
Morgantown, N. Car. 


National Hosiery Mills, 
New Orleans, La. 


No Equal Hosiery Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Ga, 


Forest City Hosiery Co., 


Do/More Correct Posture induces (1) full 
lung capacity breathing; (2) refreshening of 
the blood; (3) free exhalation; (4) natural 
elimination; (5) unstrained nervous system; 
(6) reduction of muscular effort. 


Decide to conduct this FREE comparative 
test in your mill now! Clip and mail the 
coupon below today. 


DO/MORE CHAIR CO. 


ELKHART, IND. 





No. 100W_— Seat height ad- 
justable from 15” to 20” from 
floor. A -sturdy, indestruct- 
able seat used and endorsed by 
many leading mills. Angle 
steel base construction. Other 








Forest City, N. Car. 


Globe Knitting Works, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Hudson Silk Hosiery Co., 
Charlotte, N. Car. 


Real Silk Hosiery Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind 


models adjustable as high as 
80” from floor. 











Incorrect PoSture 
The way people sit or- 
dinarily allows spine to 
slump,cramping lungs, 
retarding circulation, 
Results in fatigue, dull 

brain, errors—hence 

higher costs 


DO/MORE: FACTORY: SEATING 


Mail This Coupon 1! 


MAIL WITH YOUR LETTERHEAD § 








ae 
! INDIVIDUAL ADJUSTMENT 
2 for each worker, inducing 


‘Correct Posture : 
Sitting in the adjust- To DO/MORE CHAIR CO.,256 Monger Block, Elkhart, Indiana. 


correct, tireless and natural 


. Li ight. - ble Do/More, . 
Posture. Light weight, ess Sendeaseees- 


ual employee, pro- 
motes health and com- 
fort ; henee alert, effi- 
cient work which cuts 
costs, increases profits 


Without obligation explain the Do/More Idea of Factory Seating. 
Have the ‘‘Do/More Man"’ near us call. 

Send complete information regarding your Free Trial plan and 
explain how you furnish seating equipment for a satisfactory and 


liberal trial. Check service MOST VALUABLE to you NOW! 


ily moved — practically 
indestructible. 
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Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 15, 1928 


HE MONTH preceding this writing failed to bring 

tue business that had been desired and expected of it, 
in the Philadelphia cotton yarn market. The dull apathy 
that has engrossed the market for the past few months still 
continues with no immediate prospect of a change for the 
better. The sales remain slow due to a large number of 
consumer mills running on short time and the wide spread 
of prices on the same numbers of yarn. Many of the 
mills, that sell their products directly, are cutting the 
amount of commission that they would have to pay to a 
yarn seller from the price of their -yarns, it is reported, 
and this profitless method of selling affected the whole 
yarn market with the result that there was still more con- 
fusion of prices. The Government cotton crop estimate 
had very little effect on the yarn market other than to 
have buyers hold off still longer to see what would happen. 

The first week of the month preceding this writing 
opened with the carded yarns rates in this market away 
too low for the spinners. Some of the spinners gradually 
raised their asking prices and, for better than ordinary 
yarns, a new basis of 37 cents was established for 20s/2 
earded warps. It remains, however, that low prices are 
still being quoted for ordinary quality carded yarns by 
some of the local dealers and direct selling mills. Never- 
theless, all carded yarns appear on a better basis than a 
week previously. 

The second week found the yarn market again unset- 
tled; direct selling mills were quoting their yarn prices 
about two cents lower than the selling agencies. Thus, they 
were relinquishing the entire amount that would represent 
the market seller’s commission and which, theoretically, 
they are supposed to be saving by discarding the dealer’s 
services and marketing their output direct. This tends more 
than ever to make the market one for the buyer. It is de- 
clared doubtful whether the consumers are gaining any- 
thing by buying the cheaper yarns. There is some talk of 
the mills substituting lower grade cotton so as to be able 
to meet the prices the buyers offer. 

The next week brought August to a close. The cotton 
yarn industry will now enter what should be the busiest 
part of the year with prices on a relatively low basis—so 
low, in fact, that in the opinion of experienced yarn fac- 
tors, it is scarcely likely that yarn prices can be further 
reduced unless the bottom drops out of the cotton market. 
Spinners’ gross margin for profit has largely been nar- 
rowed by new concessions which have been enforced by 
underselling competition from some of the direct selling 
yarn mills, short selling to a limited extent by market in- 
terests and liquidation of spot stocks of yarn in the several 
markets. It is widely agreed among yarn dealers that 
stocks of cotton goods have been substantially reduced and 
at the same time a potential demand for both goods and 
yarns has steadily built up. 

The «drop in cotton quotations after the Government 
crop report was offset, at least temporarily, by a more 
or less general movement among the carded yarn spinners 
to advance their prices. The result was considerable con- 
fusion in the local market as to what to quote. Seeking 
to benefit from the new decline in cotton, yarn buyers in- 
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Spinners were unyielding and 


sisted on fresh concessions. 

showed signs of remaining so, at least through this week, 
apparently expecting cotton to rally or yarn demand to 
suddenly expand. Inquiries have been disappointingly 
small in most cases, indicating that buyers have again de- 
cided to wait. It was predicted by some yarn men that, 
should the spinners stick to their asking prices, next week 
should see a good many of the buyers raising their bids, 
as they are believed to need more yarn. Elsewhere it was 
said that the spinners by no means are in an independent 
position as to prices and should the expected demand fail 
to materialize by next week there is likely to be a new 
general downward adjustment of yarn prices. Spinners 
agents state that, regardless of the latest decline in cotton, 
the yarn mills feel that the time has come to get some prof- 
it following several months of production, either unprofit- 
able or at a loss, 

Philadelphia prices on Sept. 12th follow: 


Single Skeins. 


4s to 8s.. .* -.29% SOB... « eee. 
12s vie 30% 136... 31 
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Yarn on Cones 











5s Us 0 
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20s 22s 
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Two-Piy Combed Peeler Skeins and Warps. 
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24s.. ates ~+e-+- 46@47 30s 47@48 
eee Pa -52@54 50s 56@58 
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Mule Spun Carded Yarn on Cones. 
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Mule Spun Combed Peeler Yarn on Cones. 
if EET Re Pee 43 12s aweses : ..44 
TS oe 45 l6s.. : ‘ 46 
Bs cigkS ares 64.0.8 47 203s.. 49 
NUNEE & Sarre Sons a's eee a 50 26s <mcate 51 
EEE =“ 52 9 TET 53 
Lee ore ee 56 88s.. : «+68 
40s eu 59 
Carpet and Upholstery Yarn in Skeins 
8s and 9s 3-4 hard white warp twist ... 29% 
8s and 9s tinged tubes : : _ : 28 
8s 3-4 hard twist waste sa ‘ F we rr x, 


ADDITIONS TO INDUSTRIAL PERSONNEL 


Industrial Rayon Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio, an- 
nounce the appointment of Harold R. Barker as district 
sales manager for the New England states with head- 
quarters at 730 Grosvenor Building, Providence, R. I. 
Mr. Barker will be assisted by Lanphear Buck, who has 
also had rayon sales experience. 
























































SALES 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Northern States and 
Canada: 
Waterman, Currier & 
Co., Inc., 
Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Reading, Pa., 
Utica, N. Y. 


H. B. Ketchum, Megr., 
Export Dept., 
42 Broadway, 
New York City 


H. B. Robie, 
93 Worth Street, 
New York City 


Louisville Textile Co. 
Inc., 
Louisville, Ky. 
David Whitehurst, 


409 Parkway, 
High Point, N. C. 


R. D. MeDonald, 
924 James Bldz., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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In selling textile products style, beside quality is the im- 
portant factor. It is for this trade, the trade which puts into 
their product every possible fine quality and then adds the 
profit building extra of style, that our yarns are made. 




















From the purchase of the new cotton to the finished yarn, 
American yarns are spun and mercerized under one super- 
vision. This supervision and our specialized mechanical pro- 
cess makes a yarn of unvarying uniformity and strength 
and the mercerizing gives the beautiful lustre which adds to 
your product every fine wanted quality, and the “sales-plus” 
of stylability. 


Needless to say the beautiful, even lustre of American 
Yarns, their strength and their uniformity, are also the result . 
of many years of experience with a huge production of more ) 
than 200,009 pounds per week. It is our system, our careful 

painstaking method and our long experience that give you 

exactly the same yarn each time you buy. 


Another important point is that American Yarns are 
stronger after mercerizing than before. 

It will well pay you to price American combed and carded 
yarns, all numbers. 





MOUNT HOLLY, N.C. 
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Hosiery 


HY hosiery markets, having swung into their Fall 
stride even before the end of Summer, are attaining a 
degree of momentum that promises activity until at least 
the holiday ‘business has passed into the background. Full- 
fashioned mills as a class are busier and seamless is doing 
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cover wider territory and call on more dealers than a sales- 
man for a mill, it is figured the plan might work to mutual 
advantage. But here enters the matter of price Jobbers 





who have sought an opening of tl kind say manufacturers 
are unwilling to name “right prices for either wholesaler or 


retailer.” All of which recalls the plaint of manufacturers 


agents, in a way, 
direct and invoice the jobbers. 
wholesalers would be relieved of carrying stocks, their in- 
vestment being in samples only, and as their salesmen would sell for a dollar, for first grades. This probably represents 


better than for some time. 


some years ago that jobbers were not functio 
: — _ Distribution is at a healthy might. Many are not doing 
stage, some little Spring business is developing and practi- 





when they 


so now, mainly because s¢é 


many manufacturers elect to distribute by the shortest pos- 


cally all lines of staples seem safely anchored for a contin-  siple route. Jobbers have created a demand which is not 
ued good run, barring a generally upset condition such as yefjected in distribution generally—a demand with which 


at this time cannot be visualized by even the more pessimis- 


tically inclined. 


Prices for full-fashioned silk hosiery have been steadily 


only themselves are concerned and which may be a factor in 


sustaining mill values for standard hosiery. 


maintained. An exception is in featured lines which have making lower prices aim at 


been phenominally popular and came to be overproduced 


For example, a manufactur- 
er’s reduction of pointed heel 
hose was announced, making 
the retail price $1.50 a pair, 
a markdown of 15 cents. 
The revision was not unex- 
pected and passed without 
affecting general lines. The 
effect has been discounted 
by dealers. The line in ques- 
tion is sold to retailers di- 
rect from the mill, and it is 
noted that other makers of 
nationally advertised brands 
for the retail trade are ad- 
justing their prices to more 
nearly a parity with those 
of manufacturers distribut- 
ing through wholesalers. 
While there have been 
downward revisoins by some 
direct-to-the-retailer class of 
mills, there are no changes 
in the primary markets of a 
character to cause the slight- 
est uneasiness in the trade. 

There is one element 
with which the situation is 
not satisfactory—that class 
of jobbers which is being 
eliminated from distribution 
by reason of so many mills 
ordinarily selling to whole- 
Salers only, are sidetracking 
them in meeting retailer de- 
mand for price goods in or- 


der to compete with department stores and large chain or- 
ganizations. First to feel the 
distribution by chains were the department stores, and in 





Fmd in Full-Fashioned 


ITH shipments of the new 24-section high speed 

short needle machines of the Textile Machine 
Works, in Reading, Pa., now going forward, full-fashion- 
ed hosiery manufacturers look for some to be on produc- 
tion in a very few weeks. A demonstrating machine has 
been in operation for some time at the plant of the ma- 
chine works and among those who witnessed its per- 
formance there is said to be no doubt that the high 
speed and short needles already have proved’ every 
claim made by the company. 

Necessarily, the machines have central drive and 
shock absorber. Improvement in the jack springs is 
said to have been achieved, and it is stated many new 
features have been combined with the more salient ones 
in former models. The machines are built for 60-70 
revolutions a minute, which means a considerable _in- 
crease in production per section. It is understood one 
of the first to operate the new machines in general 
practice will be the Pottstown (Pa.) Hosiery Mills. 

The Colonial Knitting Co., Philadelphia, is installing 
42 and 45 gauge Wildman full-fashion machines in a 
new addition to its factory at Mohnton, Pa., one or two 
sets being already in operation. The new building will 
accommodate 28 machines, and is to be filled as fast as 
they can be delivered. 

The Nu-Craft Hosiery Mills, also in Mohnton, is in- 
stalling nine of the Reading high speed 24-section ma- 
chines. This is a new establishment representing local 
and Reading capital. 


Evidencing no let-down 


Direct-to-retailer mills which are not agreeable’ to 
a solution of their problems 
through changes in construction or introducing some pre 


sumably appealing stunr in 
merchandising. J. C. J. Stra- 
han & Co., Philadelphia, for 
example, in September 
brought out a line of full- 
fashioned silk hose with 
double toe, double in the 
sense that when the extra, 
or cap, is worn out it is re 
moved, leaving the under toe 
good for average’ service. 
The stocking bears the name 
of Repeto and is designed to 


be sold at the counter for 


$1.95 a pair, costing dealers 
$14.75 a dozen. The con- 
sumer actually gets two 
toes. A manufacturer com- 
menting on the innovation 


] 
I 

Says he is prepared to see 

some one bring out stock- 


ngs with two heels. 


Another direct-to-retailer 
mill is ready to announce a 
garter innovation as a new 
talking point for his well- 
established line, and one 
proposes to make it easier 
for women to obtain any de 
= red color. AS all distinct- 
ive innovations are intended 
to be protected by patents, 

luuks to some as if the 
iosiery industry is likely to 
pile up a nice volume of 
business for the patent office. 


} 


demand for full-fashioned 


effect- of increasingly large hose to sell for a dollar and up to $1.15 a pair, is the pres- 


the competition among mills such establishments had little were viewed as having little 


difficulty in getting about as favorable prices as the chains. fetch if junked. Some were se 


Next in line were the single unit retailers and specialty been but for the adaptability « 


shops. In taking care of these latter, mills went over the’ berg hose. As production of 
heads of jobbers, and now many of the jobbers say they mained less equipment of 39-gauge for pure thread silk lines 
can find nothing which they might offer in competition with and now most mills having it 


mills selling direct in greater 
the history of hosiery distribution. 


New Ideas in Distribution. 


There are jobbers who would be willing to act as mills’ ducing the very low price goods. 
that is, mills carry stocks for them, ship is regarded as most favorable to manufacturers o¥ the finer 


sure on mills operating 39-gauge machines, which 
value above what 


a year ago 
they might 


rapped and others would have 


this gauge to knitting Bem 


Bemberg increased there re 


are running it day and night, 
extent than at any time in some manufacturers are looking around 
with which to increase their output. 





for used equipment 


It appears that potential production of dollar silk stock- 


ings is about at its peak, as 39-gauge machines are becoming 


increasingly scarce and new equipment is too costly for pro 


‘hat such is the situation 


Under this method the gauge silks. But, it is noted, a large store here and there 


is exploiting what is described 


as 42 gauge seven thread to 





























































maximum grade and minimum price. 

There is indicated slackened demand for 48-gauge hose. 
Manufacturers have had to meet price competition, and stil! 
there are holdings in some mills that seem not easy to 
move profitably, to makers. A mill near Philadelphia re- 
cently had an accumulation of 1500 dozens in the gray and 
shut down the 48-gauge division, stating it would make no 
more until what it then had were disposed of. Distribu- 
tors balk at paying adequate prices for hosiery of this 
gauge, on the ground that it is not easily marketed in com- 
petition with 51, which costs them not 2 great deal more 
and more nearly conforming to ideals as to sheerness. 

Some interests hold there is no place in the range for 48- 
gauge except it be knitted ingrain,in,say, three-thread silk. 
As many of the experiments with ingrain knitting have 
proved unsatisfactory, and demand for it is somewhat lim- 
ited, because of price, comparatively few manufacturers are 
willing to undertake it. The Belle-Terry mill, in Reading, is 
knitting 48-gauge three thread dipdyed exclusively and is 
reported selling the production of its two sets of machines. 
But, it is pointed out, this company concentrates on one type 
of stocking and uses a form of packing that is calculated to 
promote sales. 

Novel Way of Packing. 


In the Belle-Terre form of packing, three pairs in a car- 
ton, there is an overlay of glacine for protection in shipping 
and at the counter when open cartons are displayed. Over 
the glacine are two narrow strips of stiff cardboard, one at 
either end of the carton, fitted into slots in the sides. These 
strips serve to hold the stockings firmly in place, prevent- 
ing rumpling and mussing in shipment, besides acting as a 
bar to customers tampering with the glacine overlay, which 
necessarily leaves colors fully revealed. It is held that use 
of the strips under the Belle-Terre company’s patent, makes it 
unnecessary to provide more than one size carton. It bears 
the earmarks of practicability and appears economic, par- 
ticularly in its application to fine gauge sheer hose. 

Some interests maintain that while there is heard dissat- 
isfaction with 48-gauge there is room for it in the South, 
and it is understood that one or more mills are about to 
install a limited number of such machines. It is stated 
that because of their lower operating cost they can produce 
it for less than the cost of 42-gauge in most sections of the 
North. In this connection it may be stated, according to 
competent authority, that several new mills of which no an- 
nouncement has appeared will be operating by the end »%f 
the year or early in 1929. They are said to be in process of 
equipping in North Carolina and Tennessee. Reports reach- 
ing northern market centers are to the effect most southern 
full-fashioned mills are operating on much extended work- 
time schedules. That this ought to be the case is indicated 
by the activity in Philadelphia and Reading. 

Numbers of the smaller mills in Philadelphia are on 24- 
hour day schedules, producing mainly chiffon and sheer 
service weight. The Olympia, with 11 machines, will add 
nine. and the Whitehall, operating 19, will install three. 
Both operate night and day. The Triple-Wear mill in Sep- 
tember effected a change by which production is increased 
by 160 dozens a day. Conditions in the three mills are typi- 
cal of those in nearly all, with the exception of the very 
large, and some of these are burning the midnight oil in op- 
eration of plants. 

The Traymore and Busy Bee mills in Reading, the lat- 
ter distributing to retailers direct, are putting in full weeks. 
with practically no stoppage from beginning to end, and the 
Gold Seal, on overtime schedules, has contracted for addi- 
tional equipment. The Berkshire Knitting Mills is operating 
all available 39-gauge machines on Bemberg and the other 
departments are at capacity basis. Another busy mill in 
Reading is that of the D. S. & W. Co., which has tentative 
plans for another mill. The Reading Full-Fashioned will 
build a larger mill and increase equipment, plans having 
been accepted a few weeks ago. 

Opinion is divided on the question whether Bemberg 
hose is gaining or losing ground in competition with low 
price threadsilk. Several manufacturers say it is not, that 
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production is short of demand. Some few have discontinued 
knitting Bemberg, on the ground they did not have satis- 
factory results. It is agreed among those who hold to 
the affirmative view on the question of Bemberg’s contin- 
ued popularity that only a few manufacturers have solved 
the problem of knitting it successfully and economically, 
that there were encountered difficulties which they them- 
selves were some time in overcoming. The Burd Knitting 
Mills, probably distributing more Bemberg dollar full fash- 
ioned than any other wholesaler, state that all they can ob- 
tain of the Berkshire output is about one-third of what they 
could sell. 

A Philadelphia department store which had been sell- 
ing Bemberg hose from two mills has discontinued both 
lines, the management stating there was a too large per cent 
of goods that had to be returned. This store has substi- 
tuted for the dollar price a full-fashioned stocking of silk 
and rayon in 50-50 proportion. 1t.comes from an interior 
Pennsylvania mill which has had a large trade with a 
leading chain organization and which a year or more ago 
was mentioned as having booked the largest single order 
ever placed with any mill. 

Some manufacturers of silk-rayon hose for women are 
operating plants overtime, and their shipments are reported 
increasing. Mills. knitting Dulesco, the Viscose Company's 
dull-luster yarn, also are well situated as to orders. Ac- 
cording to the most trustworthy mill statistics available, 
output of full-fashioned silk rayon hose is steadily increas- 
ing, July showing substantial gains over the corresponding 
month of 1927. Seamless rayon was falling behind until 
Dulesco yarn came into general use, while seamless silk- 
rayon is moving ahead. Reports from identical mills show 
that full-fashioned silk was in slightly less production in 
July than in June and made only a small gain over July 
of last year. This showing is accounted for by the sum- 
mer curtailment, more radical than ordinarily. 

It is estimated by an establishment that goes deeply 
and carefully into statistical information that the present 
output of full-fashioned hose is around 24,000,000 dozen 
pairs a year, or about 12 pairs a year for females of silk 
hosiery age, this latter estimate being predicted on the 
census of population. While accuracy of statistics sel- 
dom can be depended upon, it is believed by important fac- 
tors that the figures presented are sufficient for showing 
that the saturation point in production has not been 
reached. It may be if the bare leg fad next year develops 
to only 50 per cent of current prediction. 


Bootees and the Bare Leg Fad. 


Bootees, or sport socks, for women seem to have sup- 
plied an inspiration for bare legs. The fad assumed im- 
portant proportions this year on the Pacific Coast, spread 
in mild form to Chicago and other central west cities and, 
in still milder form, touched the East. It is being helped 
along by seemingly unnecessary wide discussion in trade 
publications reaching retailers, and seems pretty certain of 
an outbreak on the Atlantic Seaboard. In the event it does, 
it will be promoted by an element among women that is a 
large consumer of silk stockings, more particularly in the 
lower price grades. If it enmesh only ten per cent of this ele- 
ment, it appears obvious the effect would be felt in sales 
of rational hosiery. For illustration, 125 girls and women 
employed in a Philadelphia textile mill this summer wore 
no stockings while at work. It was reasoned by the man- 
agement that as they worked eight hours a day and prob- 
ably devoted eight hours to pleasure and recreation, they 
were effecting a s-ving of 50 per cent in their stocking out- 
lay. 

When first the bootees made their appearance they were 
worn over silk hosiery as a sort of protection, on sport oc- 
easion. Then the idea of wearing only bootees was con- 
ceived and soon took root. Some women even discarded the 
socks, but this was found a bad move, from the standpoint 
of comfort. So the sock was retained for saving shoes 
from the effect of perspiration and as conductive to foot 
comfort. So it may be that only three fourths of bare leg 
will le exposed in the event the socks become popular. 
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They are on the market for next year in misses’ lines and a 
few manufacturers are preparing for a demand for wo- 
men’s wear and giving little attention to styling the tops. 
As woman dresses to please, it may not be long before she 
discovers that stockingless legs will be more ridiculed than 
admired, and the bare leg fad may be regarded as promis- 
ing of no prolonged existence, say mature well poised per- 
sons with whom the matter has been discussed. 

That young misses will next year wear the socks instead 
of stockings seems no idle guess. There are manufacturers 
who, at any rate, assume they will, and are preparing for a 
misses sock season. There is, however, preparation for 
normal demand for long hose and seven-eighth length, in 
which plain color legs and pattern tops are _ indicated. 
More mills are installing machines on the Jacquard order, 
encouraged to do so by the fact the matter of styling is 
receiving so much attention from the trade and machine 
builders. ‘The Schuylkill Hosiery Mills, in Reading, has 
equipped 30 machines with Jacquard attachments for in- 
fants’ socks for the element that pays from 75 cents to a 
dollar a pair, and is booking some business. The mill also 
is showing first samples of boys’ golf hose for which 50 
machines are being equipped with the Jacquard device. The 
infants’ socks are in conservative, chaste design, while the 
golf stockings represent a wide range of coloring and pat- 
terns on the extreme order. A Philadelphia mill is special 
izing for Spring with boys’ golf hose in seven-eighth length, 
intended to sell at the counter for 50 cents a pair. The line 
is stamped “full mercerized.” 

Spring trading in infants’ socks has developed somewhat 
slowly, but is steadily improving, and the outlook is for the 
best season in years. Jobbers have been timid, and, in in- 
stances, voiced strong objection to the prices of the better 
grades. A manufacturer who installed new equipment for 
producing a strong line of five-eighth length socks a few 
weeks ago “fired” his selling agent, who took sides with cus- 
tomers on the price question, and is selling direct, with, he 
states, fairly satisfactory results. The five-eighth straight 
leg with fancy top is regarded as one of the better models. 
models. 


Novelties Still Good in Half-Hose. 

Fifty-cent novelty continues the volume seller in men’s 
half-hose. Even at that, distributors are buying ultra-con- 
servatively, and some of the mills better known for their 
patterns are not under pressure for deliveries. Several 
manufacturers making both the half-dollar and higher price 
lines declare there is an increasingly thin outlet for goods 
to sell for 75 cents and more. Those selling to retailers 
are taking the bulk of the high-price business, but it is 
stated their shipments do not measure up to those of last 
year. This may be accounted for by the fact that what was, 
virtually, the 75-cent sock not so long ago is now in the 
50-cent bracket, and the former standard half-dollar seller 
goes over the counter for 35 cents. It seems mills prices 
must be made to suit jobbers, and they appear to reckon 
the widest possible margin of profit for both themselves 
and the retailers. 

According to forecasts of stylists, fancy half-hose to be 
popular next Spring and Summer will have to show more 
careful attention to the matter of color blend than pat- 
tern. As is pointed out, a good pattern may be side-tracked 
by the trade if there are too many colors or improper 
blending, and it is held that while man may have a weak- 
ness for sports effect, he does not relish it in his socks. 
Conservative stripes and panels, with here and there a 
touch of straight line designs are picked by stylistS as like- 
ly to predominate. 

It seems that commitments for wool mixture half-hose 
must await a signal from weather conditions. Orders thus 
far placed are far behind those of 1927 to the end of Sep- 
tember, some manufacturers estimating the drop for the 
season at fully 50 per cent. There are mills reporting sat- 
isfactory business, but they represent a small minority. 
Samples of 6-3 ribbed half-hose from British and French 
mills are shown by one establishment with a view to en- 
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couraging their production in American mills, more parti- 
cularly of fine lisle construction. They could not be sold at 
domestic popular prices, and this would seem to leave them 
as only a weak probability. The bulk of the foreign made 
novelty half-hose that matches the American product in de- 
sign is made on American machines, is the opinion of a 


manufacturer recently returned from a careful survey of 


f 7} 


what is going on in the leading hosiery centers of England 
and the Continent. 


Underwear 

Happenings in the underwear primary markets during 
the month just past presented nothing to indicate any change 
of attitude on the part of distributors or improvement in 
conditions from the manufacturers viewpoint. As to men’s 
heavy weight cotton ribs, it appeared as if jobbers were 
more influenced to defer seasonal buying by the decline in 
cotton following the September government crop estimate 
It seemed to be overlooked that the underwear which will 
go into consumption this Fall and Winter will not be made 
from cotton acquired by mills since the crop report came 
out. 3ut it was apparent there was a disposition to with- 
hold commitments in the expectation mills might tire of the 
waiting and make concessions. 

Some fair-size repeat orders for ribs were taken, at 
prices not disclosed, but presumed to show no break. Sev- 
eral buyers who were feeling out the market said their 
reason for placing no business was the holding back by the 
retail trade. Most dealers, they represented, have bought 
only a small fraction of their prospective needs, and it was 
stated that many who have made practically normal com- 
mitments are taking the goods in dribs. Buyers explained 
that so long as they were receiving so little encouragement 
from retailers they would do little more than place fill in 
orders for preserving assortments unbroken. They be 
lieved, some stated, that prices would be reduced if there 
were further downward fluctuations in cotton, while f 
ing quite certain there would be no advances. 

A Philadelphia jobber who was asked if there was not a 
possibility of a scarcity for spot delivery, should buying be 
much longer put off and severe weather set in suddenly, 
said he could conceive that mills having stocks so light that 
there was no danger of any carryover, might exact a premi- 
um for immediate shipment. If they do, he added, the job- 


lers. 






bers simply will have to get the premium out of ret 

fact, he 
believes, than that few if any jobbers have stocks for meet- 
ing an emergency and that if manufacturers penalize delay 
jobbers will be in position to pass the buck 

According to some representative manufacturers, their 
shipments of cotton heavies this year will show a falling 
off from 1927, due in part to a broader use of light weights, 
it is stated, and the fact that men are wearing the latter 
until later in the year, using the three-quarter length Sum- 
mer garments as their medium weights. Underwear 
stylists are laying importance to the use of mediums for 
Spring and Fall, and. this is possibly a factor in the belated 
seasons for donning the heavies. 

Summer underwear may be said to be fairly active, but 
as there is so wide a diversity of types, the business must 
be distributed among more manufacturers, so that while 
there appear quiet spots, in reality the aggregate of the 
business represents fully normal value. There is heard 
some comment on the lateness of manufacturers of nain- 
sooks in naming prices for the next season. In some quarters 
there is predicted a severe falling off in the use of nain- 
sook athletic suits, track pants and knitted athletic shirts 
presenting a semblance of a monopoly. It is regarded sig- 
ificent that several hitherto manufacturers of nainsook and 
kindred lines exclusively are exploiting the knitted. 

Nainsooks lost some ground this year, it is stated by 
distributors, although it is reported that in one well knowa 
branded line last year’s status was about maintained. Cot- 
tons, whether of woven or knitted fabrics, seem destined to 
be pushed still further toward the background by rayon, the 
one fiber that gets the henefit of so much gratuitous publici- 


This, he said, would not be so easy but for the 
1 
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STANDARD 
MERCERIZED YARNS 


are produced with superior fine combed yarns—spun under 
careful supervision in our own mills, and mercerized with the 
most modern methods and equipment. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Sales Offices: 
Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia 611 Greensboro Bank Bldg., Greensboro, N. C. 
456 Fourth Ave., New York City. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Canadian Representative: 
Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, Montreal 
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OSIERY manufacturers, engaged in the refinement of col- 

or are finding that STRICKLAND SAMPLE DYERS per- 
form an improved service which is necessary under present- 
day competitive conditions. 


Strickland Machines are capable of handling a wide range 
of colors with quickness and accuracy. They are so con- 

structed that goods are under the solution all the time 
—assuring perfect penetration and uniformity of color- 
ing that instantly wins admiration. 


Construction: Monel metal throughout except bronze 
shaft and coils. A scientific drop bottom prevents 
hanging up, at the same time aiding circulation. 


All Stricklands can be equipped with individual mo- 
tor drives if desired. Write for information. 


STRICKLAND PATTERN WORKS, 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


STRICKLAND 


SAMPLE DYERS 







Made in 5. 10, 25, 50 
and 100 Ib. sizes, 
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ty that it stands out predominant. Following close on the 
heels of the exploitation of Bemberg underwear comes Sase 
which was given its introduction in some leading depart- 
ment stores in September. 


John Wanamaker’s put children’s Sage underwear on 
sale a few weeks ago, in sizes from 4 years to 18, and 
priced from $2.50 to $3.20 for combination suits. The fabric 


has the sheen of silk, having, however, the appearance of 
silk in mixture with cotton, and is claimed to be fully as 
absorbent as the latter fiber. It is made by Thomas Dalby 
Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
Pennsylvania manufacturers of eotton under- 
wear—those who have survived the competition with 
-Say sales and shipments are fully abreast with 
year. They are well supplied with orders for 


women’s 
rayon 
those of 
last medium 
weights and say they have reason to anticipate 
volume of business in summer weights. 


Sweaters 
Repeat orders for shaker knit coats are said by manu- 
facturers to be a full month late this year. Being the heav- 
ier garments, they bore the onus of price advances which 
are announced about the Ist of July, but not adhered to by 
all mills. As were bidding for former 


he usual 


some business at 


prices, jobbers were led to believe the advances may not 
have been wholly warranted, and with price competition 
prevailing, there was no hurry to place orders. There re- 


mained in September a considerable unfilled—undeveloped 
demand, to be taken care of in October and November. It 
will be the latter month, probably, when the peak distri- 
bution will be attained. 

Sport coats in the lighter weights, the 
higher prices of yarns, represent the bulk of current busi- 
ness. A few mills are operating at capacity many 
are doing little better than getting off half-time production. 
Jobbers whose road men have been active sweaters 
promise better this year than in 1927, and some in the East 
who ordinarily are late with duplicate orders have repeat 
ed. Manufacturers believe buyers have a mistaken notion 
that potential production is sufficient for meeting any 
emergency, and hold that any sudden drop in temperatures 
to a seasonal level would serve to refute this idea. That 
there will be sweaters aplenty is not disputed, but from 
present outlook orders received after the middle of October 
will have a slim chance of getting spot shipment. 

Bathing suits opened disappointingly to most mills, 
Staple lines on which no advances over last year were made 
are being traded in, but in conservative fashion, while dis- 
tinct novelties, of which there is an abundance, are reported 
lagging, buyers objecting to what appear higher prices. 
Sponsors of such lines had looked for whirlwind buying, 
because of new and striking features. It develops that buy- 
ers are wary of an excess of stripping and patchwork in- 
tended to emulate the futuristic. As dealers this year fin- 
ished the with practically no carryover, manufac- 
turers, while eager for more than mere sample orders, feel 
they can await buyer convenience with little risk, that is, 
provided the too eager do not again resort to price cutting. 


less affected by 


basis, 


Say 


season 


LATEST EDITION OF BLUE BOOK IS READY 

The 1928 edition of Davison’s Textile Blue Book, with 
which is consolidated Dockham’s American Report and 
Directory of the Textile Manufacturing and Dry Goods 
Trade; has been issued, All mill reports, etc., have been 
carefully revised and brought up-to-date. One new fea- 
ture is the inclusion of statistics showing the number 
of spindles, looms, cards, etc., in the mills of each state 
in this country. In addition to the regular mill reports, 
a separate list of new mills is included. Another sep- 
arate list shows the mills equipped with dyehouses. 

The office edition is in heavy cloth binding, and the 
price is $7.50 per copy. The handy edition, with practi- 
cally the same information in it except the classified di- 
rectory of mills and textile buyers’ guide, is $5.00 per 
copy. The salesman’s directory containing a full report 
of every textile mill, dyer, finisher and bleacher, ar- 
ranged alphabetically, is $4.00 per copy. 

Copies of the directory may be secured either 
through Cotton’s book department or direct from the 
publishers, The Davison Publishing Company, 50 Union 
Square, New York City. 
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Among the Knitting Mills 

















HE Arcadia  F K S 
contract for a hosiery and skein d ng : 
will be installed for comme eS 
knit goods. 

The Claussner Hosiery Mills, P ca K iving 
plans made by Lockwood, Greene & ¢ g S2 
000 dyeing plant. 

The National Hosiery Mills, New Or i 
operating with 145 latch needle knitting s, 44 r r 
and four sewing mac s 

The Golden Belt Manufacturing ¢ ) N. ¢ 
begun work on an extension to its lilding 
18 full-fashioned hosi na nes | ss 
as the building is ready The expans n g 
Golden Belt company more than 50 is 
chines. 

The Knit-Well Hosiery Mills, East Du N. 4 
reported to be adding 45 new knitting hines and 12 
loopers to their equipment. Room in the building was made 
for the additional machines by making a storeroon 
basement 85 x 50 feet. 

Sevier Knitting Mills, Sevier, N, ‘ recently incorporat 
ed, expect to have the plant they are building complete 
soon. It is said that the plant will be equi lw 25 
knitting machines and seven loopers for nanufactur 
of men’s seamless hosiery. 

Thirty knitting machines, formerly operated at the 


Mebane, N. C., plant of the S. Y. W. Hosiery Mills, have 
been moved to the Burlington, N. C., mill of the company 
and put in operation. 
building recently built to accommodate them. 

Mt. Airy Knitting Company, Mt. Airy, N. C., has added 
rayon underwear to its line. At 
sewing machines and is purchasing cloth. 
install 12 knitting machines early in 1929. 





These machines 


t +} mi } » 
present le mill has <vU 


Clon-Whis Hosiery Mill, Hickory, N. C., recently started 
operation with 20 knitting machines and supplementary 
equipment. It is planned to double the capacity of the mili 


in a short time. 
The Esther Hosiery Mills, Graham, N. C., have installed 
} 


20 knitting machines and others are to be 

It is understood that the new full-fashioned hosiery 
to be built at Chattanooga, Tenn., which was orig 
called the Alton Park Hosiery Mills, will be incorporated 


added later. 


as the Bryan Hosiery Mills. Work on the first unit is pro 
gressing rapidly 

Several sites in Virginia are being considered by the 
American Rayon Products Corporation, 176 Madison Ave 
New York, as a location for a rayon underwear knitting 
plant. 

Interwoven Mills, Martinsburg, W. Va., have let contract 


for addition to the hosiery plant on West King St., the ad 


dition is to be 120 x 75 feet, two stories high 


TRADE-MARKED UNDERWEAR FOR THE 
SOUTH POLE 


Commander Byrd’s trip to the Antarctic is equipped 
with everything necessary to make the expedition suc- 
cessful. No exploration ever undertaken equals this 
one from the standpoint of preparation. 

The Allen A Company, Bennington, Vt., donated 60 
suits of light underwear to be worn next to the skin. 
These union suits are made from a standard fabric, 60 
per cent silver woolen worsted for protection against 
cold and 40 per cent cotton to prevent shrinkage, a com- 
bination resulting from years of experience in the oper- 
ation of Cooper spring needle knitting. machines, manu- 
factured by Charles Cooper Company, Bennington, Vt. 

The woolen underwear donated by the Lackawanna 
Mills, Scranton, Pa., was marked by Kaumagraph trans 
fers. Thus, Kaumagraph transfers push on to the South 
Pole—one place in the world to which they have not vet 
penetrated. 
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REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 
HIGH SPEED TRIMMING AND OVERSEAMING, OVEREDGING AND SHELL STITCH 
MACHINES FOR USE ON KNITTED AND WOVEN FABRICS OF ALL KINDS 
—200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES——— 
INQUIRE ABOUT NEW 
MERROW MACHINES 
STYLES 60-ABB and 60-D3B __ =. ee 
For simultaneously trimming sa, Uiek th iedl end vibe | {beh 
and joining ends of cotton, silk Thee 
or woolen piece goods with a 
FLAT BUTTED SEAM 
Permits goods to pass through fin- 
























UE Ree, 
vy af a3 


taht : . Butted Seam, natural size, made by STYLE 60 ABB 
ishing machines, uninterrupted, for MACHINE on Cotton Goods which have been sub 
such operations as Shearing, Calen- sequently processed. nee STYLE pA. hy 

j i7i j * a similar though much wider seam designed for use 
dering, Mercerizing, Bleaching, Dye on sleazy or loosely woven goods to insure holding. 


ing and Printing—with remarkable 





CLASS 60 MACHINE 


saving—both in labor and fabric. 


OTHER RECENT DEVELOPMENTS—FOR THE RAYON TRADE 


STYLE 60 RD —For a three-thread overedge finish, either straight or scalloped, on Rayon 
Bedspreads and other sleazy articles on which the ordinary edge finish will 
not hold. 


STYLE 60 JDC —For two-thread FLAT SEAMING on Rayon Underwear. 
Let Us Demonstrate the Work of These and Other Machines on Your Own Fabric. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


16 LAUREL STREET, HARTFORD, CONN. 





NO MORE ROUGH RIVETS 


Our new needle with the rivet Brazed to the cheek does away with 
them. The needle lasts 3 times as long. 


More and Better Knitting 
because they are always smooth. 


If you have not seen these improved needles or tried them, ask for samples. 















Patent applied for 
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Machines 


mass production a necessity in commission yarn dye- 


ing, because of the fact that many colored cotton fabrics 


are today made with solid ground either in the warp or 


filling or both. All the ends in such a fabric must be from 


the same dye batch to assure perfect goods. A similar prob- 
lem is encountered in dyeing yarn for multi-colored pile 
fabrics. The colored yarn used for the pile fabrics runs in- 
to very large poundage at times and here again all the 
yarn used in one piece of fabric must be from one dye 
bateh. 

One solution seems to be larger yarn dyeing machines, 
particularly in view of the importance of the time factor 
in today’s market, and in response to an insistent demand 
from its customers the Franklin Process Company has 
built and installed two such machines, one in its Providence 
plant and one in its Philadelphia plant.» These machines 
will dye from 2,000 pounds to 3,000 pounds of cotton yarn 
per batch. They operate on the well known Franklin 


Process principle. That is, they dye the yarn in the 





The New Franklin Process Yarn Dyeing Machine, With 
2,000-3,000 Pounds Capacity. Note Comparative 
Size of Man in Left Foreground. 


Franklin package or wound form. Two thousand Frank- 
lin packages with a six inch traverse approximately one 
pound of yarn to a package) ean be placed in a machine 
at one time or 4,200 Franklin packages with a three-inch 
traverse (approximately one-half pound of yarn to a pack- 
age). 

As the illustration shows these machines are built with 
twin dyeing kiers, to facilitate loading and unloading. It 
has been discovered already that these large machines can 
do perhaps ever better work than the smaller Franklin 
Process machines, it is stated. This is no doubt due in 
part to the fact that the machines are equipped with un- 
usually large and powerful pumps which effect an un- 
usually thorough distribution of the dye liquor and praec- 
tically perfect penetration of the cotton fiber. This latter 
feature is particularly important to plush manufacturers 
as it should enable them to make a pile of deep rich color 
and with an unusual amount of luster, it is pointed out. 


COTTON 


Franklin Installs Largest Commission Yarn Dyeing 


HE increased use of color in recent years has made 











































Single Yarns 


MERCERIZED 


Licensed Manufacturer 


TINTED YARNS 


Bleached, Dyed, Mercerized 
and Glazed Sewing Threads. 


THE ELMORE COMPANY CT 
SPINDALE, N. C. 


Selling Agents 
JOHNSTON MILLS COMPANY 


Tr 








New York: 93 Worth St Philadelphia: Public Ledger Bldg. = 
Chattanooga: 805 J Bldg Charlotte: Johnston Bidg. = 
READING, PA CHICAGO ILL 
Burke County Trust Bldg. 166 W. Jackson Blvd. 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE 
Slaters, Ltd., 53 Yonge Street, Toronto, 2, Canada 


Faun 
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There’s always a job 
tor this extractor 


OR treating rayon—for removing soaking solution 
F from pure silk—for small lots of ell -for hosiery 
or piece goods—you'll always find the American Un 
derdriven Extractor ready to handle the jo You can 
select the r t machine f six basket 
sizes—20-2 3-28-30 and 380 inet pecial deep, suited 


for loads of from 20 to 75 pounds Write for details 





The American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Specialty Dept. C, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Canadian Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd. 
47-93 Sterling Road, 
Toronto 3, Ontario, Can 
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MERGERIZED 
YARNS 


MAIN OFFICE 323 SO. FRANKLIN ST., 


JAMES BUILDING 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


418 FRANKLIN STREET 
READING, PA. 


122 E. 7th STREET 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


BANKERS TRUST BLDG. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


PHILADELPHIA NIGH POINT. N.C. 


Mills WESTAWAY BUILDING 


CHESTER, PA. 





BELMONT, N. C. HAMILTON, CANADA 


Eight Step—Six Color 
Diagonal Patterns 


An exclusive method of needle control, found 
only in Standard Hosiery Machines, assures 
positive operation and eliminates floating 
threads in reverse plating diagonal striped and 
figured hosiery. Patterns, like the one illus- 
trated, are at your disposal in countless designs 
and color combinations for Ladies’ Sport Hose, 
Boys’ Sport Hose, Half Hose, Infants’ Sox and 
Infants’ Cuff Top Stockings. 


Write for description of our new method of 
needle control and other information about At- 
tachment 31,—no obligation. 


STANDARD-TRUMP BROS. 
MACHINE CO., Wilmington, Del. 


DISTRICT OFFICES 
366 Broadway James Building 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Slashing and Weaving Discussion 


(Continued from page 1230.) 


they are on colored work, with the cloth blanket it would 
be necessary to make frequent changes. He simply builds 
up his rolls with more yarn as they wear, 

Mr. Riviere reported the use of an 18-ounce blanket. 


He said after the questionnaire committee had included the 


reference to rubber rolls, he went home and took a roll 
from a dye machine and tried it, “but it was absolutely 
unsatisfactory. It wouldn’t put any size into the yarn; it 
simply plastered it on.” 

“Has anyone tried the difference between the twill 
weave and the plain weave slasher cloth?” asked Mr. EI- 
liott. 


Dennis Uses Longer Blanket. 


“We have been using the plain or super-fine ‘slasher 
cloth for about three or four years,” replied Mr. Dennis. 
“We formerly used a short blanket, four or five yards, with 
the twill weave slasher cloth of the heavier weights, and 
we found we were getting, on our olass of work, some ex- 
cessive blanket marks, and we changed to a 13-ounce 
super-fine slasher cloth, with an average length of seven 
yards all of the time on the squeeze roll. We do not want 
it to get below seven yards. On some types of cotton we 
put as much as nine yards on in order to get the same re- 
sults on our slashers. Some cottons take on more size 
than others. We think the super-fine is away yonder better. 

“When we increased the length of our blankets we did 
it with the idea that we could get better uniformity. The 
blanket must be firm, and where you start out with five 
yards of blanket and trim six inches off of there to elimi- 
nate blanket marks, you have taken away a larger per- 
centage of the cushion than with a longer blanket, so 
there is less variation due to trimming. In addition, to 
get the same weight added to the yarn on the slashers, we 
find it necessary to use a little lighter consistency of size 
so it will be more nearly the same all the way around. We 
feel that the present hook-up we use is a little bit better 
than anything we have ever tried.” 

Mr. Dennis said that the longer blanket will last more 
than long enough to justify the additional cost, in response 
to a question from Mr. Heymer. He pointed out that, “we 
do not worry about the cost of covering our squeeze rolls, 
because our whole mill is dependent on our two slashers, 
and we wouldn’t feel like fussing about a few dollars there, 
if we could save several times that much in the weaving 
by getting the right kind of work from the slashers.” 

In response to several questions from Mr. Grimes re- 
garding the worsted yarn covering, Mr. Harvey stated that 
he builds up on it about twice a week. He said the yarn 
does deteriorate, and that he tries to build it up before 
this happens. He said at first he had some _ trouble 
with the yarn wearing down in grooves, causing two or 


three ends of yarn to have heavy size on them. 
Hames Uses Three Small Immersion Rollers. 


The next question was, “Have you made any change 
in your immersion roll? If so, tell in what respects and 
with what results.” 2 

J. W. Hames, superintendent, Exposition Cotton Mills, 
Atlanta, was called upon, and explained that to replace the 
regular one brass roll, he installed three smaller rolls, made 
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Modernize with 
Star 









Efficient mills are junking the old, 
and accepting modern equipment, 
and new methods. These require 
efficient raw materials. For instance, 
peroxide bleaching demands a uni- 
form, dependable assistant like 
“Star” Brand silicate. Bleaching 
baths with “Star” Brand remain clear 
under conditions where other grades 
may fail. The safest is the cheapest. 




















Philadelphia Quartz Company 


General Offices: Philadelphia, Pa. 


For The 


SOFTEST FINISH 


And Most Level Dyeing On 
Silk, Rayon, Cotton and Mixtures 


USE 


PLR SO'L 


Southern Representative 
WALTER M. FAILOR 
BOX 989 Charlotte, N. C. 


NEUTRASOL PRODUCTS CORP. 
41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY 





< jj Bd 2 
DIGGLE CHARLOTIE 
MANAGER N.CAROLINA 


SINGLE or PLY 


Natural---Gassed---Dyed---Bleached 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


All Counts and Descriptions for the Knitting, Weaving 
and Converting Trade 


MERCERIZED YARNS 
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of two-inch brass pipe, and the yarn goes over and under 
these, giving the size a chance to penetrate from all sides 
of the yarn. “We find a difference in the feel of the yarn 
on the front,” he said. He had some difficulty on light 
sets, getting the yarn to go through straight, but did not 


or 
5 
y 


experience any trouble on sets of 2,500 to 3,000 ends. 


Automatic Control] in the Slasher Room. 


“What has been your experience with automatic con- 
trol in the slasher room?” was the next question, and R. 
M. Matthews, superintendent, Peerless Cotton Mills, Thom- 
aston, Ga., submitted the following report: 


“Automatic controls were installed on cooking kettles, 
size boxes and slasher cylinders in November 1926, and up 
to this time, with the exception of a few minor adjustments, 
we have had no trouble. We have had to do excessive 
cleaning on the instruments on account of using galvanized 
pipe on our air supply line, the scale inside the line clog- 
ging the vital parts. Brass pipe would eliminate this. 

“As to the cooking controls, the instrument is so con- 
structed that it can be set to bring the mixture to a boil in 
any given length of time which you may desire and then 
hold it at the boiling point any length of time. It requires 
only a few seconds to set the instruments, and both oper- 
ations—that of bringing to a boil and the length of time of 
cooking—can be set at the same time. 

“T will not go into the minute details of this instrument, 
but will call your attention to the two diaphragm valves on 
the steam lines leading to the cooking kettle. The first one 
automatically opens when the air is turned on, this allows 
the steam to go into the kettle. The second valve automati- 
eally closes should the air fail direct from the pump, which 
keeps the mixture from coming to a boil too quickly should 
the air pump break down or the power go off. In case the 
air is off the mixture can be cooked by hand through a by- 
pass. 

“The size box control is very simple and can be set to 
the desired temperature in a few minutes. Once set it is 
not necessary to re-set it. The thermometer is placed on 
the opposite side of the box from which the size enters and 
the control is set at 198 degrees. The temperature at the 
point of the thermometer never varies over two degrees and 
numerous tests show that there is only a slight variation 
in temperature in any part of the box. 

“The cylinder control is operated by the variation in 
the temperature of the condensed steam (water) as it is 
expelled from the cylinders, and a recording chart shows the 
temperature of each cylinder separately at all times. The 
steam pressure on the cylinder varies considerably, but tests 
for a period of two years show that the percentage of mois- 
ture content in the yarn never varies over 3-4 of one per 
cent. 

“Very recent tests in early morning and around noon 
every other day show: 6:30 A. M., 8.45 per cent moisture 
content; 11:30 A. M., 8.20 per cent moisture content, a dif- 
ference of .25 per cent or 1-4 of one per cent variation. 
This is on 5,760 ends of 23s yarn for 90-inch goods, speed 
25 yards per minute. Another test, 6:30 A. M., 6.99 per 
cent moisture content; 11:30 A. M., 7.19 per cent moisture 
content, a difference of .20 per cent, or 1-5 of one per cent. 
This is on 21s yarn, 4,284 ends, for 63-inch goods, speed 27 
yards per minute. 

“Uniform cooking, uniform application, and uniform dry- 
ing are obtained, which means a great deal toward good 
running work. The slightest variation in cooking and drying 
can readily be detected from the recording charts.” 





In response to a question from Mr. Elliott, Mr. Mat- 
thews explained that the method of preparing the yarn for 
the test was to cut a piece off of the warp at the front, 
seal it in a jar and send it to the laboratory. 

“When you change from say 5,000 ends to 3,000 ends, 
or make a difference in the number of ends, what differ- 
ence do you make, and how much, to take care of your 
eontrol on the cylinder?” asked Mr. Grimes. 

Mr. Matthews explained that he does this by changing 
the speed of the machine only. “Through constant prac- 
tice and experiment,” he said, “we have a record on the 
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floor under the cone, No. 1, No. 2, No. 3, position, ete., and 
this chart shows what position the belt should occupy on 
the cone for running each style.” He added that an engi- 
neer from the instrument manufacturers had checked their 
figures against his and found them to co-incide closely. 

Mr. Elliott brought out that of course he tries to carry 
the same amount of moisture in the finished warps, and 
Mr. Matthews replied affirmatively, adding that he could 
raise the figures quoted, if desired; he understood some 
were putting in as high as ten per cent. “We haven’t had 
a wet warp since these were installed,” he said. 

“T have something similar to Mr. Matthews,” reported 
W. L. Phillips. “I have had it for about five years, and 
we wouldn’t attempt to run a slasher without one. We 
leave practically the same amount of moisture in every 
warp. We go up as high as 9% per cent. We used to 
get between four and five per cent, and now we have much 
better results. We use a certain temperature and a certain 
speed ‘for each set, which we arrived at through experi- 
ment. Our steam pressure will vary from twelve down 
to two pounds between morning and night, and yet the 
moisture put in is the same.” Mr. Matthews added his 
approval to the statement regarding the constancy of the 
moisture content regardless of steam pressure variation. 

“We have a system of temperature contro] on kettles 
and size boxes at Lanett,” said R. J. Jennings, “and on 
some of the cylinders. It is just like Mr, Phillips said: 
when we first started experimenting with the temperature 
controls on the cylinders we checked one set and had a 
variation in moisture content, but since we put the regula- 
tors on we eliminated all of the trouble, and we get a more 
evenly sized yarn and a more evenly dried yarn.” 

“Do you have it on both cylinders?” asked Mr. Elliott. 
“Yes,” replied Mr. Jennings. Mr. Matthews said he has 
them on both cylinders, and that theré is a difference of 
about eight degrees in the temperature of the two cylinders. 
Mr. Elliott asked if it was necessary on both cylinders, and 
Mr. Matthews replied that the small additional expense in 
equipping the second cylinder was more than justified. 


Dennis Cuts Laps at Doffing. 


The last question discussed was, “Is it better to pick 
up loose ends on section beams in slasher creels at any 
time, or to wait until the beam is doffed?” 

Mr. Dennis reported on this, saying that he waits until 
just before doffing to cut his laps, finding that this pro- 
vides a better and more uniform moisture content, since 
it is all run at the same speed and without stopping, and 
that this makes the laps come up in the weave room in- 
stead of going under. Mr. Rogers asked what he did 
when a lap finally built up and fell over, and he said on 
his work he rarely had this, but if it happened he would 
stop to cut the lap rather than not for the sake of carry- 
ing out the original plan. He also said that they could 
estimate fairly closely that they were getting the laps at 
the right time. 

This concluded the slashing discussion. The final fea- 
ture of the meeting was a talk by John A. Simmons, agent, 
Lanett Bleachery & Dye Works, Lanett, Ala., who offered 
suggestions to the mill men as to various points to be 
watched about goods going to finishing plants, in order to 
prevent difficulties there. His suggestions appear else- 
where. Following Mr. Simmons’ talk, and some discussion 
on it, the meeting was adjourned. 











Increased Production 


{and Profit} 


| from (elanese brand yarn 
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In your mills — 


Celanese brand yarn goes through the machine for hours 


without a break 
It increases loom production 


It is absolutely uniform —and always so 


There are no B or C grades 


It requires no special handling in the wet state, and dries 
with exceeding rapidity 
Mildew never forms upon it 


It is free from shiners and other defects 


Lowering your production costs 


The dyestuffs used for dyeing Celanese give colors that are 
unusually fast to sun, suds, salt-water and perspiration 


Far above commercial needs 


Celanese is delivered on 5”, 6”, or 7” cops; in skeins; on cones; 
sized in skeins; dyed in skeins; or as sized warps, either on 
clients’ beams or on our own paper shells 


Deniers 45 to 300 and upward 
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Increased “Production 
{ and ‘Profits } 
from (elanese brand yarn 


4 CONTINUED FROM PRECEDING PAGE } 


In the market — 


Celanese sells rapidly because of its exceptional beauty, soft 
touch, durability and unique hygienic qualities 


It has many unusual advantages 


It is cozy in damp weather, and does not cling; keeps the body 
warm in winter, cool in summer 

Safeguards the wearer from 

sudden temperature changes 


It is not affected by perspiration, by uric acid, by sea water 
Absorbs only 3% to 4% moisture 

Fabrics made of Celanese can be washed indefinitely, without 

injury, and they will not shrink nor stretch, nor curl 


The magnificent finish actually 
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improves with washing 
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The services of our weaving, knitting, 
dyeing, and sizing experts are at your 
free disposal — now, and all times 


ELANES 


rec.u.s. BRAND Pat. ove 


YARNS 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Formerly American Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. Co. Ltd.) 
15 EAST 26TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Works AT AMCELLE (NEAR CUMBERLAND) MARYLAND 
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CELANESE is the registered trademark, in the United States, of 
the Celanese Corporation of America, to designate 
its brand of yarns, fabrics, garments, etc. 
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" ALUMINUM PAINT has its 
3 — ee to 


_ Manufacturers and jobbers of the 
; s best grades of Aluminum Paint use 
-. Albron Pigment as the base of their 


pirat: Building. . FPicteburgh. Pa. 


Offices in Eighteen Pitkidiétee Cities 
Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Montreal, Canada 
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H. Gilmer Winget, Superintendent, 
Winget Yarn Mills Co., 
Victory Yarn Mills Co., 
Gastonia, North Carolina. 
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“T receive three textile publications, and none is more wel- 
come than COTTON. The useful information it carries 
makes it valuable to mill executives and foremen who are alert 
and desire to keep abreast of the progress that is being made 
in modern textile manufacturing. I congratulate you on the 
excellence of your publication.” 
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NATIONAL 
SOLANTINE GRAY GL CONC. 
A Fast-to-Light Direct Dye 


ISTINGUISHED by excellent fastness 

to light and good fastness to washing, 
sea water, perspiration, alkali, organic 
acids and rubbing. Possessing excellent 
solubility and level dyeing properties, it is 
adapted for application in all tvpes of mone] 
metal machines. 












National Solantine Gray GL Cone. is equal- 
ly as suitable for rayon as for cotton and is 
recommended for use alone or in combina- 
tion for the production of a wide range of 
shades. Having practically no affinity for 
the animal fibres, it is particularly well suit- 
ed for silk white effects. Excelent dis- 
chargeability with hydrosulfite. 









National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 















BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
MONTREAL TORONTO 


NATIONAL DYES 
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T. W. Mullen, Superintendent, 
Rosemary Manufacturing Company 


Rosemary, North Carolina 























‘Tl look forward each month with a great 
deal of interest to the receipt of COTTON, as I 
find it of invaluable aid in keeping abreast of the 


new developments in the textile industry. 
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NATIONAL 
ERIE FAST BROWN G 2 R CONC. 


NEW Direct Dye yielding redder 

and brighter tones than National 
Erie Fast Brown G R. Its properties 
are similar to the latter product, but it 
has the distinct advantage of better 
fastness to storing and is not affected 
bv copper. 


Possessing good solubility and level 
dyeing properties, National Erie Fast 
Brown G 2 R Cone. is recommended for 
use alone or in combination for the pro- 
duction of tans, khakis and a wide 
range of browns. 


After-treatment with chrome and copper ren- 
ders the shade somewhat duller but increases 
the fastness to washing and light. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
MONTREAL TORONTO 


NATIONAL DYES 
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I. B. Covington, 


Vice-President and Superintendent, 


Wade Manufacturing Company, 


Wadesboro, North Carolina. 
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‘| have been a careful reader of COTTON 


for many years. The splendid articles appear- 
ing in it from time to time have been of untold 
benefit to me in my work.” 
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COTTON 





BLEACHERS! 


For bleaching Cotton 










We recommend 







SOLOZONE 







We are ready to prove 







that it can be done 


at no higher cost. 







You want: we give: 






1] a foolproof process 


2] greatest tensile strength 






3] a non-yellowing white 






4] softness, elasticity. 











“Whe 
ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICALCO, 


713 Sixth Ave. New York, N. Y. 




















L. O. Bunton, Superintendent 


Ruby Cotton Mills, Inc. 
Gastonia, N. C. 
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“You will find attached remittance for my subscription 
renewal. In renewing my subscription, I take advantage 
of the occasion to say that reading COTTON is both a 
duty and a pleasure. It is a duty to myself and my em- 
ployers, because it enables me to keep abreast of the 
latest developments in the textile industry, and [| also 


read it because I en- ¢ 6 A < 
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BLEACHERS! 


For bleaching Cotton 


We recommend 


SOLOZONE 


We are ready to prove 
that it can be done 


at no higher cost. 


You want; we give: 

1] a foolproof process 

2] greatest tensile strength 
3] a non-yellowing white 

4] softness, elasticity. 


ASK US?! 


“Whe 
ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICALCO, 


713 Sixth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


We also supply 


St 


ALBONE 


(25 Vol. Peroxide) 
ALBONE ‘C’”’ 
100 Vol. Peroxide) 

R & H SODIUM PERBORATE 
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W. B. Carden, Night Superintendent, 


Goodyear Cotton Company, 
St. Hyacinthe, Quebec, Canada. 
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‘| am a subscriber to your textile magazine 
COTTON, which I heartily endorse as an in- 


fluential aid to cotton manufacturers.” 


We Carden 
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BLEACHERS! 


Solozone 





is still the cheapest 


Peroxide bleaching agent. 


But-- 


Where convenience is wanted 


and cost is secondary 


use "Albone OC", 


the 100 Volume Peroxide liquid. 


Glad to bleach samples 


and make demonstrations. 


“Whe 
ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL(O. 


709 Sixth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


We also supply 


Kt 


ALBONE 


(25 Vol. Peroxide) 
ALBONE ‘“C’”’ 
100 Vol. Peroxide) 

R & H SODIUM PERBORATE 





























W. F. Hall, Jr.. Plant Manager, ° 


Charlotte Knitting Company, 
Charlotte, N. C. 




















“My honest opinion is, that the highest return per 
dollar invested in the textile field can be secured by a 
subscriber to COTTON. The knitting mills, as well as the 
other branches of the industry, get from the special ar- 
ticles, the discussion department, and especially from the 


unusual personal service 
rendered, dividends that ls 3 
cannot be equalled.” : 7“ 
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BLEACHERS! 


Solozone 
































is still the cheapest 


Peroxide bleaching agent. 


But-- 

where convenience is wanted 
and cost is secondary 

use "Albone C*, 


the 100 Volume Peroxide liquid. 


Glad to bleach samples 


and make demonstrations. 


“Whe 
ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICALCO. 


713 Sixth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


ws We also supply 


= Nf 


ALBONE 


(25 Vol. Peroxide) 
ALBONE ‘“C’”’ 
(100 Vol. Peroxide) 
R & H SODIUM PERBORATE 
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P. A. Smith, General Superintendent 
Manufacturing, 
Loray Division, 


Manville-Jenckes Company, 


Gastonia, North Carolina. 














“For years I received various textile magazines as just some- 
thing I subscribed for. COTTON has progressed far beyond 
that class as a trade journal, and it now comes to my desk not 


just as something subscribed for, but as a source of much valu- 





able information that can be well used in solving many problems 
in operating a textile plant. I read the ‘How Other Men Man- 


age’ department with much prof- 


it, and think COTTON gets (/Y PP we } 
better and better.”’ rd / 1] 
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BLEACHERS! 


Solozone 
is still the cheapest 


Peroxide bleaching agent. 


But-- 

where convenience is wanted 
and cost is secondary 

use "Albone C", 


the 100 Volume Peroxide liquid. 


Glad to bleach samples 


and make demonstrations. 


“Whe 
ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICALCO. 


713 Sixth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


We also supply 


ALBONE 


(25 Vol. Peroxide) 
ALBONE ‘‘C”’ 
( 100 Vol. Peroxide) 
R & H SODIUM PERBORATE 











DERS 
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E. T. Gurry, Manager, 
Morrilton Cotton Mills, 


Morrilton, Arkansas. 














“T can remember, when I was grinding cards, I first started 
to read COTTON, and I have been a subscriber ever since. I 
can also remember one time during the War you sent me a copy, 
and this was received while we were in the lines. Nothing that 
was sent me during the War gave me any greater pleasure, and 
I venture to say that no issue of COTTON was ever as carefully 
read and re-read as this one 


was.” a Zz, 
e . 




















COTTON 


BLEACHERS! 


“Whe 
ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICALCO. 


713 Sixth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


We also supply 


Sf 


ALBONE 


(25 Vol. Peroxide) 
ALBONE ‘“C’”’ 
(100 Vol. Peroxide) 

R & H SODIUM PERBORATE 


JUNE, 1928. 




















J. W. Hames, Superintendent, 


Exposition Cotton Mills, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Vice General Chairman, Textile Operating Executives 
of Georgia. 























‘‘T have been reading COTTON for several 


years, and have secured quite a bit of valuable 


information from the practical discussion and 


other articles therein.” 
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BLEACHERS! 


“Whe 
ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICALC, 


713” Sixth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


ALBONE 


(25 Vol. Peroxide) 
ALBONE ‘‘C”’ 
(100 Vol. Peroxide) 

R & H SODIUM PERBORATE 
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Burton F. Mitchell, Superintendent, 
Mercerizing Plant, 


American Yarn & Processing Company, 
Mount Holly, North Carolina. 














“| have been a reader of COTTON for quite a 


number of years, and consider that | have de- 


rived more benefit from its pages than from any 


other textile publication I receive. 

















COTTON 


come the 


anding bleach? 
alone for Knit Goods 
ods as well. 


»/ + 
COMmMpete 


Ask us. 


“Whe 
ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL(. 


713 Sixth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


We also supply 


St 


tee 8 ut one 


ALBONE 


(25 Vol. Peroxide) 
ALBONE ‘*“C”’ 
(100 Vol. Peroxide) 

R & H SODIUM PERBORATE 


AUGUST, 1928. 


























Oliver G. Murphy, Superintendent, 
Shawmut Mill Division, 


West Point Manufacturing Company, 
Shawmut, Alabama. 





“COTTON has come to my desk for a good 
many years, and my opinion of it is the highest, 
for its value to the textile industry is above 


99 
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PEROXIDE of HYDROGEN 


100 VOLUME 


(ALBONE “C”) 


Produced by Us 
Electrolytically 


FOR 
Every Kind of 


BLEACHING | 


GREATEST ACTIVITY 
GREATEST STABILITY 


“Whe 
ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICALCO, 


713 Sixth Avenue 
New York,N. Y. 


Makers of 
ALBONE 
(25 vol.) 


PEROXIDES 
PERBORATES 
SOLOZONE 


(30 vol.) 
















CARL R. HARRIS ) eee 


Supt. The Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 
Cooleemee, N. C 
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PEROXIDE of HYDROGEN 


100 VOLUME 


(ALBONE “C”) 


Produced by Us 
Electrolytically 


FOR 
Every Kind of 


BLEACHING 


GREATEST ACTIVITY 
GREATEST STABILITY 





“he 
ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL©, 


713 Sixth Avenue 
New York,N. Y. 








Makers of 
ALBONE 
(25 vol.) 


PEROXIDES 
PERBORATES 
SOLOZONE 


(30 vol, ) 
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With the Publishers— 


Raiding the Closets of Other Minds 


Icebergs, so navigators tell us, show only about one-eighth of their 
surface above the water; the other seven-eighths are submerged. 


Neither does the work involved in the preparation of a helpful article 
or book show fully. The writing that is apparent in the trade paper or 
the book is often the one-eighth that is above the surface. 


Luther Burbank, the plant wizard, told one time in a magazine article 
of the manuscripts he had for a five volume set of books on the flowers, 
vines, trees, shrubs and plants that had passed under his hands in half a 
century. Each flower was described, its origin and family given, its habits 
and possibilities, the details of his own work with it and what further de- 
velopment seemed possible was suggested. 


“The three hundred thousand words written in these pages cannot, of 
course, give more than a hint,” he said, “‘of the arduous, tireless, exhaustive 
work performed.” 


Another example of the work that underlies the preparation of an 
article or book was ciited by Prof. James Weber Linn, in telling how Ex- 
Senator Albert Beveridge was writing a new “Life of Lincoln.” 


“He examined 6,300 letters in the Trumbull correspondence to discover 
three references to the Dred Scott decision. Maxim for the day: There 
are no excursion rates on the road to success.” 

Testimony like that sustains COTTON in its belief that the mill man 
who gets the most benefit out of his trade paper is the one who reads it 
regularly from cover to cover—editorials, articles and advertisements 
with the “I-want-to-know” spirit. 


“IT can remember now the keen zest I had for every sort and kind of 
information, whether it applied directly to my work or not,” wrote Mr. 
Burbank, “and the reason I remember it so clearly of that slight, active, 
busy nuisance of a boy and youth I was, is because I have never lost it to 
this day. A library to me was a gold mine; a book was a trap skilfully 
baited to entice me in, head over heels. . . . I was not a book worm or a 
prodigy; I was much more certainly set down by my elders as inquisitive 
and sometimes a bother, but I did want to know and I was unscrupulous 
in stealing something from any store that lay open to me, and tireless 
though maybe tiresome—in my anxiety to get at the plum preserves in 
the closets of other minds.” 

Through the columns of COTTON many men open the closets of their 
minds; expose above the surface that visible one-eighth of the work in- 
volved in searching, experimenting, combining ideas, separating other 
ideas, trying out possible solutions for some method or problem, and final- 
ly preparing a descriptive account for publication. Like Burbank, they do 
not hesitate to adapt the ideas and suggestions of the other fellow to the 
problem in hand. Also like Burbank, they return in larger measure from 
the fullness of their findings that all who will may be benefitted. 
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Are Your Drying Methods 
pase Hw ar Your Profits? 
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Many textile men have found that the old methods of drying packages and beams 
are eating away their profits because of the time and labor cons umed in handling 
the yarn. 

Here is the way they have defeated the situation. 

They found that the cost of installation, operation, and maintenance of our 
Combination Drying Machine is lower than any other package and beam drying 
equipment on the market—that it can be adapted to suit any need. 

Then they invested in the Combination Drying Machine. 

That practically tells the story.. The machine is arranged so as to dry yarn on 
beams and packages without removing the yarn. The yarn is taken direct from 
the dyeing machine to the drying machine, which serves as extractor and dryer. 
It is comparatively fool-proof and requires no labor whatever except loading and 
unloading the yarn—about two hours out of every twenty-four of one man’s 
time. 





One type of our mon » . ; f x 
el metal beams which Let this Combination Drying Machine save for you. Write now. 
in no way affects 


tral sid. dyeing col: GASTON COUNTY DYEING MACHINE CO. 


ors Our package 


tubes are also. of STANLEY, N. C. J 





monel metal. 
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Beams 
and machines for 
Beam Drying 


Beam Winding 
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Beam Dyeing 


Beam and Package | °:..-:... 


Package Dyeing 


Dyeing Machines \ “" / 
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ou who dream, afar envisage 
_. Patterns noble in design, 
Light with torch of inspiration 
Fires that glow, flame and refine, 
eckon, ever onward beckon 
Jreater heights ahead to win 
Countless Followers on life's pathway, 
Countless throngs who toil and spin. 
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3 “| nd to you who daily labor 


Safe 
CB rough summer's heat and winter's cold 
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a Js Entwining into earth's dark Fabric 
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reads of pure refinéd gold, 
We extend to you co-workers, 
_ Greetings, heartfelt and sincere, 
Wishing each a Merry Christmas 
And a Happy Prosperous Year 


ith the passing of time's shuttle, 
Jo and fro, across and back, 

Weaving seconds, minutes, hours — 
Seemingly an endless track — 

Shreads have broken. and been mended, 
MAnotty problems day by day, 

Have been met and have been mastered 
As seemed best in each his way. 


=. 
arded fibers changed by magic 
Of machinery, brawn and skill, 
Have been fashioned into beauty; 
Jexture woven to your will; 
Products needful for a nation, 
Cunningly, with perfect art, 
Xnitted fittingly together, 
forming one exquisite part. 


ou have been to mena blessing, 

Made the world a better place, 
= Fired and stirred our holy passion 

Jo be conquerors in the race. 

So we wish for each co-worker, 
Friends im every land and clime, 

All the gladness of the season 
Anda Merry Christmas time. 











COTTON 


The Name That 





Stands for Standard 


“DIASTAFOR” 


The Scientific Desizing Agent 


EASONED textile men who “know processes” pick 
Diastafor because of its proven efficiency. 


Whether used for sizing, stripping or finishing it serves 
faithfully and uniformly, giving every required result, 
actually benefiting the fibre by giving it strength and 
fullness of feel. Diastafor has established new desizing 
records with its liquefying action on starch in cotton, 
rayon, and mixed goods. 


It is through these known qualities, based on the 
actual performance of twenty years, that Diastafor has 
come to be recognized everywhere as standard—and 
as such, preferred by the majority of textile men 
throughout the country. 


To use Diastafor is to get the utmost in service and 
economy. 


Shipments can be made promptly and as you need 
them. We have a warehouse near you. Write for de- 
tailed information today. 


THE FLEISCHMAN COMPANY 


Diastafor Department 


695 Washington St., New York City 
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JANUARY, 1928. COTTON 


With the Publishers— 


Systematic Highwaymen 


The value of keeping files, not only of trade papers, but of clippings, 
for reference, has been constantly advocated by COTTON. However, 
there apparently are files of clippings beyond our innocent conception. 
How criminals use them was told in the Chicago Herald and Examiner: 


“The perils of photography were oddly illustrated the other day, when 
hold-up men attacked a Chicago man and his wife and demanded her 
jewelry. 

“We know she has it,’ they said, ‘because we saw it on her in a pic- 
ture published in Kansas City six months ago.’ 

“The assertion was alarming. It has long been considered danger- 
ous to wear expensive jewelry in cafes, because men and women have 
in many such cases been observed, followed and robbed at leisure. 


“Are our modern highwaymen so up with the times that they keep 
a clipping bureau?” 

Those robbers read the papers with their minds in gear with their 
work—a plan recommended to readers of COTTON. 


“Clipping is so personal,” said James H. Collins, in Printer’s Ink, “that 
the best printed information you find, bearing on your interests, is usually 
what you snip out of the publications yourself. It is so personal that you 
yourself will seldom do it alike on different days. 


“One morning, the publication dealing with your field will be devoid 
of pertinent information. Next morning any discarded paper you pick 
up in the smoking car yields a half dozen items bearing on the problem 
you must tackle when you reach the office. 


“The difference is in you, naturally. One day your mind is alert, 
keyed to a given subject, and another day it is out of gear. Herbert Spen- 
cer expressed this when he said that if his mind was concentrated on a 
given subject, the next man he met in the street would tell him something 
important about it. On this account, he did far less reading than he was 
given credit for, working on this principle of the alert mind attracting per- 
tinent facts * * *” 


Here Mr. Collins has given us a good argument for preserving a file of 
COTTON—even if the articles that appeal to the reader are clipped at the 
first reading. Reading a trade paper, like the clipping is “so personal 
that you will seldom do it alike on different days.” 


The first time you read it your mind may be “out of gear” with cer- 
tain articles and certain advertisements. The next time you pick up COT- 
TON your ideas mesh with the ideas in the same articles and advertise- 
ments—and you are off with another profitable plan. 


Perhaps the better plan is to have the file copies suitably indexed and 
bound. In such a case the indexing should be done on cards and by salient 
subjects, making it an easy matter to segregate in your file all that has 
been published on any special problem you may have in mind. In this 
manner you are able to gear up your mind and your subject material at 
will. 
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U. S. Heavy Duty 3’ Drill 


1000 R.P.M. under Full Load 


‘44,0 


THE UNITED STATES ELECTRICAL TOOL COMPANY 
Oldest Builders of Electrical Drills and Grinders in the World 
2474 West Sixth Street Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Portable Electric Drills 


(CB ab bake Ub at -to) ws) 6 E-Pal > of 


Export Sales Representatives -WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC INTERNATIONAL CO.— 150 Broadway, New York City 
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With the Publishers— 
When Shop Talk is An Asset 


The pages of COTTON are filled with “shop talk”. 


We find them interesting; men in the textile industry tell us they are 
interesting; and we have believed that outsiders were not merely being 
polite when they told us they found them interesting. 


In fact, we have always found shop talk stimulating. 


But we began to have our doubts when professional critics of Amer- 
ican life set out to decry the prevalance of shop talk. It was the cause 
of the “tired business man”, it was making conversation “a lost art’”—but 
listen to one of them: 


“Multitudes are in a plight much like that of a traveling man whom 
a friend of mine encountered during a railway journey from New York 
to Chicago. 


“As my friend tells the story, ‘I had gone to the smoking compart- 
ment to enjoy a cigar. There was only one other person in the compart- 
ment, a middle-aged man, and not unnaturally, I fell into conversation 
with him. 


“*He was willing enough to talk, yet singularly unresponsive. No 
matter what subject I broached he answered only monosyllables. He 
did not seem to have any ideas or to have formed an opinion about any- 
thing. Finally I gave up in despair and lapsed into an uncomfortable 
silence. 


“*Then it was that he turned his gaze upon me and with a look the 
pathos of which I cannot describe, offered the suggestion: 

“*Try me with leather.’ ” 

Later along came one of the “quality” magazines with an article by 
Albert J. Nock, declaring that conversation is a lost art in America because 
Americans insist upon talking shop. Keith Preston, book editor of the 
Chicago Daily News, disagreed with that point of view. 

“The most interesting conversations we have are with men who talk 
shop,” he said, “for a man’s own business is something he knows thor- 
oughly and on which he is likely to have ideas and opinions that are new 
end novel. 

“The trouble with conversation in America is that so many people 
don’t talk shop but do talk automobiles, golf and prohibition, about none 
of which is it possible to say anything either new or interesting.” 


At any rate the circulation of COTTON seems to attest that mén in 
the textile industry find our shop talk interesting. Not only do they read 
it, but many of them take part in it. Some of them clip those portions of 
COTTON devoted to discussion or shop talk and bind or otherwise file 
them for preservation. Others write to us to ask why we do not reprint 
certain portions in book form. 


But when we sift the situation down and examine the results we 
find that practically all of COTTON is shop talk. Not alone the discus- 
sion sections, but all the articles. Even the advertising pages are filled 
with shop talk by those makers of equipment and supplies. A separation 
would be most difficult and probably unsatisfactory, as each reader would 
have a different viewpoint on what should be included. 

So we make COTTON “shop talk” from cover to cover. If the read- 
ers wish to segregate portions of it; that is their pleasure. We feel that 
our job is to present every phase as fully and completely as possible. 
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“Send us Four Extractors 
the Same as Last Order” 










One of the most successful woolen mills in the U.S. A. recently ordered additional machines 
to take care of enlarged production in exactly these words. 

The confidence back of this order is based upon the findings of their plant engineer and his 
experience with Tolhurst and other extractors over a period of years. 

Whether the product be wool, cotton, silk or rayon, there is a size and type Tolhurst ideally 
suited to the need and the layout of the mill. 


Write for catalog, or if you prefer, the consulting ser- 
vice of a Tolhurst Engineer may be arranged on request. 





Mow Yark Oliee: 163 Molisca Ave. 














Southern Representative: San Francisco Representative: Western Representative: Canadian Representative: 
FRED H. WHITE. B. M. PILHASHY WILLIAM T. POWERS, W. J. WESTAWAY CO., 
Independence Bldg., Merchants Exchange Bldg 8 South Dearborn St., Westaway Bldg., Hamilton, Ont. 

Charlotte, N. C. Sap Francisco, Cal. Chicago, Ml. 275 Craig West, Montreal, P. Q 
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With the Publishers— 


COTTON 


He Never Was Humiliated Again 


This is the day of the “confession” type of story and article, and a 
trade paper correspondent recently ran into a business man who furnished 
him with the material for an article on: 

“How I Broke the Too-Busy-to-Read Habit.” 

This man wasn’t in the textile industry but the application is just as 
good in this field. 

There isn’t anything unusual in the way it came about; it’s an old 
story in most lines of business. This man went with a business problem 
to an older and more successful man in the same field. He got the solution 
quickly but when the older man gently remarked that the subject had 
been thoroughly discussed in a recent issue of the leading trade paper in 
that field, the younger was stirred to a half-apology: 

“IT don’t have much time to read.” 

The older man smiled as he reached into a desk drawer and pulled 
out a clipping. 

“Well, you’ll have time to read this on your way back.” 

The younger man did, as he told the trade paper correspondent. And 
before he returned the clipping he had several carbon copies made, one 
of which he let the writer take. The clipping was from the Little School- 
master’s Classroom, in Printers Ink, of August 10, 1922: 

“Once in a while somebody is encountered who says he is too busy 
to read. 

“When a fellow makes the humiliating confession that he hasn’t time 
to read, the Schoolmaster is always reminded of an incident which he once 
heard concerning President Roosevelt. It seems that a friend, knowing 
of the President’s interest in Irish literature, sent him a book on that sub- 
ject. The friend called on the President two or three days later. He in- 
tended to say nothing about the book, as he naturally assumed that the 
Colonel would not have had time to look at it. It happened at a time 
when Roosevelt was unusually busy. He was entertaining an Oriental 
delegation. He was preparing an important message to Congress. De- 
spite this pressure of affairs, he had found time to go horseback riding, 
to keep an engagement with his tennis cabinet, to take a boxing lesson, to 
play with his children and to read that book. His reading was more than 
skimming, too. No sooner had his friend arrived than he plunged into 
an intimate discussion of the book. 

“Having time is not a matter of busy-ness. It is a matter of organiza- 
tion. The man who carefully organizes his time will have a sufficient 
margin left for reading. Who cannot give fifteen minutes a day to read- 
ing? If spare time usually wasted, were devoted to this purpose, most 
persons would be surprised to find that they could easily spend two or 
three hours a day in reading.” 

And that’s what this younger business man confessed to the trade 
paper correspondent. That he’d tried out the plan of devoting fifteen 
minutes a day and then found so many odd fifteen minutes that he had 
plenty of time to read his trade paper regularly—-and the advertisements, 
too. 

Think over your list of acquaintances with this story in mind. It 
will develop one fact for you in concrete form. The busier the man and 
the more important his position, the less will you hear him complain 
about a lack of time to accomplish something he really wants to do. It 
is the ability of these men to organize their time that has placed them in 
the front rank of executives. You'll find one on the page “Among Cotton’s 
Readers” each month. 
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ILT-RITE water cooling units provide 

positive temperature control and actu- 
ally save money in comparison with the cost 
of using ice. 





Twenty-four hours a day, winter and 
summer, your drinking ae 
water will be 40, 45 or 50 | BR i] 
degrees, as you want it— l t 
never too warm nor too 
cold. Your welfare director knows the 
value of this. Fountains located for the 


greatest convenience of employes. One 
or more fountains operated by the 


same cooling unit. No plant too large 
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Automatic---Instantaneous---Continuous 


for Bailt-Rite of 
Installations made after survey by our 


flexibility installation. 


Engineers in cooperation with local Frigid- 
aire or Kelvinator Distributor. Inspection 
and service, thereafter, by dependable local 
— organization. 
R — Consider the cost, in- 
- | t e convenience and _ uncer- 
Pairs: tainty of icing, and the 
dangers of uncontrolled drinking water 
temperature. Let us show you how to save 
money, safeguard employes’ health and 
improve the appearance and convenience of 
your office and factory. 


State class of manufacture and number of 
employes to be served. Our representative 
will make suggestions without any obligations 
on your part. 


Introductory booklet and 
references from large in- 
dustrial users on request. 
iQ The Russ Manufacturing Company 
5706 Walworth Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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When Business Men Are Daring. 


“The American business man is a great figure because he is daring.” 

James Weber Linn, professor of English at the University of Chicago, 
‘said this because he disliked the statement in a recent book about the 
American business man which said: “No trail-breaking or pioneering for 
him. The unexplored spaces of the world trouble him not.” 


Professor Linn then goes on to point out a trait in the American busi- 
ness man, a trait that has made it possible for this country to develop such 
wonderful trade papers with their marvelous systems for gathering, 
weighing and passing on to the industry valuable information. 

“Like any other intelligent man, he first makes as sure as possible 
that he is right. But then, unlike so many of us not in business, he goes 
ahead, takes the chance that remains. 

“The Frenchman does in art, but not in business; therefore in art the 
French have become great; in business they are not to be compared with 
us. The German does in philosophy, but not in business, therefore as said 
before. 

“Thirty years ago Oscar Lowell Triggs said that the greatness of Jolin 
D. Rockefeller in his day was a phenomenon to be compared with the 
greatness of Shakespeare in his day. He meant that Rockefeller, like 
Shakespeare, was greatly daring. 

“The American business man today dares to include other interests 
than those strictly of business. He dares to read philosophy; he dares to 
paint, and collect first editions; he dares to give away his money; he dares 
to serve his community in public office; he dares to take time for recrea- 
tion. 

“And in his own field he dares magnificently.” 

As Professor Linn says, “He first makes as sure as possible that he is 
right.” That is a trait that calls for getting together all the information 
that bears upon a situation and weighing all the known factors. 

COTTON has repeatedly insisted that its articles are not cure-alls for 
the ailments of textile mills. But these articles do tend to give mill men 
all the information available upon a certain subject so that superintend- 
ents and others may be as right as possible before they go ahead. 

No trail-breaking or pioneering for the American business man? 
What else do the advertisers in COTTON do but that? They experiment 
and try out all equipment and supplies and prove their value before they 
offer them to the textile mills. 

We might cite specific instances in each case, but do not believe this 
is necessary. 
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palachian Mills Co., 1 
Knozrville, Tenn., 
finished in Sherwin- 


Williams Save-Lite. . 








Men must see to work. Dim, gloomy light is the 
direct cause in a large share of accidents and 
spoilage. 

On the other hand, a dazzling, glaring light pro- 
duces a nervous strain that also lowers efficiency. 


S-W Save-Lite (Eg-Shell) gives more light of 
the right kind. Its egg-shell finish diffuses a soft, 
luminous glow that makes good work easy to do. 





Tired eyes result in accidents and various ailments 
that take a heavy toll of workers. Naturally labor 
turn-over is increased. Efficiency decreases in 
proportion. Out-put is lowered. A costly pen- 
alty for a poor light, and an unnecessary one! 


With the clear visibility attained with 
S-W Save-Lite (Eg-Shell) accidents 
and mistakes are greatly reduced. The 
quality of the output improves. Pro- 
duction volume increases. 

S-W Save-Lite (Gloss) is a mill white 
that flows evenly and covers more sur- 
face than most similar products. It can 
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Registered 


SHERWIN - 


SAVE-LITE ENAMEL 








More light--better light with 
this remarkable light-diffusing wall finish 


be sprayed satisfactorily. Save-Lite stays white, 
does not yellow, and retains its smooth, washable 
surface. 


Let a Sherwin-Williams representative explain 
more fully how S-W Save-Lite increases produc- 
tion without raising manufacturing costs. 


Special line for mill villages 

The Mill Village line for exteriors and interiors 
fills the demands made upon us by certain manu- 
facturers. These men know the value of im- 
proving living, as well as working conditions. 
Greater covering power and _ super-durability 
make these paints more economical. Beautiful 
color harmonies and uniform tones in- 
sure pleasing results. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Note—We have just opened an office in 
Spartanburg, South Carolina (224 Montgom- 
ery Building), for the convenience of mill 
owners and operators in this section. 


ILLIAMS 
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—A Great Builder Passes 


By W. R. 


N THE morning of April 2nd, 1928, 
Fie Lincoln Arnold, for seventeen 
vears Editor of COTTON, wrote finis on 
Life’s Manuscript and laid down his pen, 
forever. 

He was peculiarly fitted for the vocation 
to which he devoted the major portion of his 
life, that of translat- 
ing and interpreting 
the transitions, 
methods, and proc- 
esses effective in his 
generation in the tex- 
tile industry. 3e- 
cause Louis Arnold 
loved his work he 
found it of absorb- 
ing interest and his 
life work became al- 
most an_ obsession 
with him. It was pat- 
ent to a great many 
of his friends that he 
considered the edi- 


torship he occupied 
a much greater thing 
than could be meas- 
ured by one man’s 


life span, or one 
man’s activity alone, 
and he often empha- 
sized in personal 
statements and _ in 
his editorials that: 

“An opportunity 
to serve in the devel- 
opment of the great 
textile industry of 
America; to aid in making more efficient the 
processes of textile manufacture and to con- 
tribute to the economic development of this 
great industry, is a worthy and worthwhile 
ambition for any man.” 

Simple, plain and direct in all his human 
relationships with his associates and in his 
social contacts, Louis Arnold lived his life 
like the pages of an open book. He meant 
what he said and said what he meant. He 
knew how to keep a confidence; when to 
speak and when to keep silent, and these 
traits of character unrolling through the 
years, brought him a legion of friends, not 
one of whom he ever lost. 

Long before his end came he, himself, 
planned that the work he had instituted 
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Louis Lincoln Arnold 
1872—April 2, 


C. Smith. 


should go on in even a broader measure, if 
possible, than during his lifetime. It is no 
secret to scores of his friends that one of his 
most jealous privileges was the training of 


associated with him for nine years. 

Mr. Arnold was a great builder in the in- 
dustry he loved. 
Thousands of textile 
men have _ profited 
by his wise philoso- 
phy, his common 
sense, his depictions 
of the needs of the 
industry, his  inter- 
pretation of the eco- 
nomic trends in. tex- 
tile manufacturing. 
This was proven not 
only by the great fol- 
lowing of the read- 
ers of the _ publica- 
tion he edited, but by 
the pilgrimage to his 
desk of many of the 
great textile manu- 
facturers and others 
who sought, in con- 
fidence, his advice. 

His associates 
could pay him no 
greater tribute than 
the expression of 
one of them before 
the mound of flow- 
ers which covered 
his last resting place: 

“We can only be- 
lieve with him what he uttered just before 
he died and that was, ‘I hope and believe 
I have accomplished, according to my 
strength, the most important things expect- 
ed of me and those things which I most de- 
sired to accomplish.’ ” 

How true this was only the men who 
stood shoulder to shoulder with him 
through the years can testify. 

The fact that he did not build with brick 
and stone does not any the less constitute 
him a great builder. He wrought with the 
minds and hearts of men, attuning them to 
a greater spirit of co-operation and a happi- 
er belief in the worthiness of their occupa- 
tions and a prouder knowledge of their in- 
dividual value to society. 
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WHICH, DO YOUR ENGINEERS PREFER? 


A Rich Oil-Enamel Lustre or a 
Satiny Eg--Shel Sheen 


Save-Lite Industrial Whites provide both, 
superlatively. 

This is in keeping with Sherwin-Williams 
policy for over 60 years—The Correct Finish 
for Every Service and Surface Requirement. 
In the gloss —Save-Lite is entirely free of 
what may be termed a cheap, shiny gloss. 
There is no harsh glare or perishable glitter 
to break down in service. 


The full, rich oil-ename!l lustre and tight film 
obtained in Save-Lite has been made pos- 
sible only through the most careful balance 
in the formula and the thorough treatment 
of the liquids which support the pigment. 


In the Eg-Shel—Save-Lite provides 
the same dense-covering, luminous 
white, but the gloss has been reduced 
to approximate the light-diffusing 
semi-matte texture of a white hen’s- 
egg. 

The drying time is uniform, and the 
material levels well either under the 
brush or in spray application. 


Lighting engineers have generously collabo- 
rated with our own engineering staff in de- 
veloping both Save-Lite Gloss and its com- 
panion product, Save-Lite Eg-Shel. The re- 
sults are conclusive. They are thoroughly 
dependable and satisfactory in every way. 
We take pride in recommending Save-Lite 
for your plants. 

Mill Village Paints 
Sherwin-Williams’ success for over sixty 
years has been based upon Prepared Paints 
designed for certain uses and various types 
of surfaces. Our facilities enable us to pre- 
pare such products so that they give better 

satisfaction for the user than any- 
thing he can obtain elsewhere or pro- 
duce himself. Our Mill Village Paints 
will save you money because they are 
made right for the service you require. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


NOTE: Our office at Spartanburg, 8S. ©. (224 
Montgomery Building) is maintained for 
the convenience of mill owners and opera- 
tors in that section. 


SHERWIN- Wiuams 


SAVE-LITE ENAMEL 
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Reading Cotton In 2028 


Clippings about the flight over the North Pole were enclosed in a lead 
box and placed in the cornerstone of a church which was laid in Chicago 
to be preserved for future generations. There was considerable specula- 
tion as to what would happen in the time before the box would be opened 
and as to how the researchers would marvel at the startling changes—per- 
haps a more habitable land in the northern regions would have been dis- 
covered. 

We would like to have a copy of COTTON placed in the cornerstone 
of some textile mill building, if it were possible in some way for us to be 
present when the box was opened, say a hundred years from now, and 
compare the changes in methods of manufacturing of the two periods. 
Those changes will be worth nothing, because those now going on under 
our very eyes are rapid. 

All industrial operation is affected by changes in merchandising 
methods and there is nothing which is changing so rapidly as merchan- 
dising. As G. A. Nichols pointed out in Printers’ Ink: 

“Things happen so fast in merchandising these days that tremendous 
situations often spring, full grown, into the very midst of affairs, without 
having given any premonitory warning.” 

Because changes are so sudden, a trade paper like COTTON becomes 
more important to the men in a given field. Every article telling about the 
operations in a particular mill may be of value later to another mill which 
finds itself planning changes. For that reason a file of COTTON should 
be kept. The mill superintendent today may read something which he 
will use a little later—but sooner than he had expected to. 

Equally striking at this particular time are the movements and trends 
in mill practice. It has been only recently that many major changes in 
process have been developed, and even now there are signs of changes 
pointing to shortened process, increased efficiency and improved manu- 
facturing methods. Such of these as possess the prospect of permanence 
and value, the editors endeavor faithfully to record in COTTON. Progress 
means change, and by reflecting the trends and transitions in manufac- 
turing opinion and practice, COTTON becomes the chronicler of progress. 

And if, as we fancifully remarked, a copy of COTTON were to be 
placed in the cornerstone of a textile mill building, we wouldn’t want the 
advertising pages left out. Perhaps a hundred years from now some mill 
superintendent would see them and realize that manufacturers of equip- 
ment and supplies in 1928 were more than keeping pace with the stand- 
ards of mill operation as shown by the editorial pages. 

Could anything more representative of the textile industry than a 
copy of COTTON be preserved for future generations? 














The Winnsboro 
Mills, Winnsboro, 
South Carolina, is a 
splendid example of 
good lighting results 
obtained with the 
correct finish on the 
walls 











There is a difference in 


Industrial White Wall Finishes 


Today the successful manufacturer de- 
signs his product for very specific pur- 
poses. Each piece of cotton cloth is spun 
and woven to be used a certain way. Per- 
haps it is broadcloth, sheeting or material 
for men’s collars. There are as many 
types as there are requirements. 


of Industrial White 
Paints could likewise be made? For ex- 
ample, your engineer has places where he 
prefers a full Gloss White and other re- 
quirements where an Eg-Shel lustre is 
necessary. He will have still further uses 
for a straight Flat White. 


How many types 


Then again, many of our custom- 
ers have rooms in their plants 
where a_ standard Industrial 
White would soon turn black be- 
cause of fumes arising from man- 
ufacturing processes. Your wall 


finish must be adapted to the sur- 
roundings. 





SAVE-LITE is a complete line of Indus- 
trial White Wall Finishes made by 
Sherwin-Williams, designed by our engi- 
neering staff to provide ‘the correct White 
Finish for any requirement. 


The Plant Standardization service, of 
which Sherwin-Williams is the originator, 
brings expert paint engineers to your 
plant. These men are trained to know how 
paint will effect the economies you desire 
and speed up production. They work 
hand in hand with your engineers and 
with the lighting engineers you employ. 
This is our assurance that you 
will be a satisfied user of what- 
ever Sherwin-Williams products 
you may need from time to time. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Note: Our oftice at Spartanburg, S. C. (224 Mont- 
gomery Building) is maintained for the conven- 
ience of mill owners and operators in that section. 


SHERWIN- “WILLIAMS 


SAVE-LITE ENAMEL 
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Your Statue While You Wait 


“This statue is an excellent likeness of Mr. So-and-So, isn’t it? Who 
was the sculptor?” 

“Oh, it was turned out on a machine.” 

That’s not so fanciful. A mechanical engineer, in Chicago, William 
F. Engelmann, has invented a machine that carves portrait heads out of 
plaster. In truthfulness, human likeness and perfect proportion, its work 
is said to exceed any sculpture done by the human hand. Only the finish- 
ing touches—the smoothing—are done by the sculptor. 

It does its work quickly; only a few minutes of time are required 
from the sitter and two days work by an operator for the finished product. 
As the result of a single sitting two portrait busts could be made—one 
four or five times life size and the other so small that it could be worn on 
a ring or pin. The likeness in each would be equally accurate. 

A motion picture camera rotating at a given speed, at a given distance 
around the sitter, takes silhouette pictures of the sitter from 400 different 
angles. The developed film is projected, a picture at a time on a ground 
glass screen at the control of the operator. A stylus suspended before the 
screen allows him to trace the outline of each plane as it is thrown on the 
screen. The stylus is attached to a pantograph, which transmits its move- 
ments to a milling cutter revolving at high speed. A block of plaster of 
paris or other material is fastened on a revolving disk in proximity to the 
cutter. When the movement of the stylus begins to trace the outline of 
the head shown on the glass screen, the cutter traces the same path, shav- 
ing away the block of material until it assumes the shape of the photo- 
graph. When one plane has been completely outlined, the succeeding pic- 
ture is thrown on the screen. This action also moves the block of plaster 
a distance on its axis equal to the distance between the angle of the two 
successive photographs. Then the new plane is traced and shaved—until 
all 400 planes are cut away and the result is a mathematically accurate re- 
production of the object that was photographed. Smoothing is left to the 
sculptor’s judgment. 

All of which goes to show that changes are bound to come in any 
field. Maybe home-sculpturing machines will be perfected and the baby’s 
progress recorded in plaster or marble just as it has been by the kodak 
and more recently by the amateur movie camera. 

Did you notice how many different angles there were to the portrait? 
Often there are as many to the portrait of a successful mill man or of a 
successfully operated mill. That’s where COTTON’S editorial machine 
functions—in trying to get an accurate picture of each of these angles, even 
if the reader sees only the finished product. 

By presenting the opinions of many practical men, on mill problems 
of common interest, COTTON acts in the capacity of providing the reader 
with as many angles as possible. Aiding materially in this work are the 
advertisements of equipment and supplies, presenting still further angles 
of modern developments. 
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drill 


Oldest Builders of 
Electric Drills and Grinders 
in the World. 
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as @ grinder 


U. S. 4-inch Drill 
1000 R.P.M. Under Load 


$33 


This compact, powerful little drill weighs but 5% 
pounds, works at full rated capacity under load, and 
operates on 110 or 220 volts D. C. or A. C. (60 cycles 
or less). SKF Ball Bearings throughout. Chrome 
nickel steel gears, hardened, running in grease. Silk- 
wound armature. Three-jaw screw-back chuck, 
etc., etc. Get all the facts before you buy. 


Ask Your Jobber or Write Us 


STATES 


TOOL COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, U.S.A. 


Export Sales Representatives. 
Westinghouse Electric International Co. 
150 Broadway, New York City 
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Whetting the Idea Faculties 


“Now you can slice the bread—better sharpen the knife a bit,” remark- 
ed the wife of a cotton mill superintendent who has been pressed into 
kitchen service for the sandwiches when they had been surprised by com- 
pany one night. “There’s the sharpener to your left,” she added. 

The mill man turned and found right handily one of those devices by 
which the knife is sharpened quickly, merely by drawing the blade a few 
times between rotating abrasive wheels. This device was fastened to the 
kitchen cabinet where it was always ready for use. 

“How different from my mother’s kitchen,” he remarked. “She al- 
ways had to hunt up a crock and whet the knife when she wanted to 
sharpen it. Once in a blue moon Dad would grind them—but they didn’t 
keep in shape like this one.” 

His wife laughed. “The housekeeper of today keeps things up. The 
idea is to make things run smoothly. If the knife is sharp the woman is 
likely to be less dull; she doesn’t wear herself out with irritations—that’s 
the whole principle.” 

Good operating ideas are the staff of life for textile mills. 

Files of COTTON are excellent things for the mill superintendent al- 
ways to have handy. The articles in them will whet his faculty of adapta- 
tion, as it has been called. For textile men do have periods when they 
become dull. And often, when they need keenness most to solve some 
problem that is costing them money. As one writer has described these 
periods of “running dry”: 

“Like the overtrained athlete he goes stale. Try as he may, it seems 
impossible to lift his thoughts out of the utterly commonplace. By sheer 
force of will he may plod through the tasks of the day, but the sum total 
of achievement seems only added weariness. His mind refuses to think 
except in ruts, and even there it acts under protest. There is no need to 
particularize. It is familiar enough to any man who has ever tackled a 
proposition requiring sustained mental effort.” 


When he picks up a copy of COTTON he may not find the exact solu- 
tion of his problem. But he is likely to find somebody approaching the 
familiar subject from different angles, or another problem from a dif- 
ferent angle. Such articles are a tonic to his jaded imagination. Sub- 
consciously, he begins to test their methods against his own experiences. 
Here and there he finds a detail that might be adapted to fit his problem. 
He is no longer thinking in a groove. 

An instance of this occurred recently. In the April issue was described 
the modern hosiery stock room of an up-to-date North Carolina mill. 
Then along came a letter from a foreign subscriber, whose ideas had been 
whetted by what this man was doing. He said he realized his own prac- 
tice in storing hosiery involved much waste and he wanted to get further 
details from the North Carolinian as to details. This information was 
secured, and forwarded to him, and will be published soon. 

The advertisers of equipment and supplies also help the mill man to 
uncover better ways of doing things. Reading COTTON is the easiest way 
for him to secure contact with other minds and get inspiration from out- 
side sources. 
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HARDY, strong rayon, yet very soft 
Ae texture — Industrial Premier—a 
yarn that is enabling underwear 
manufacturers to make garments which 


stand up under hard use and ordinary 
commercial laundrying. 


A rayon that manufacturers find most 
satisfactory in giving those essential 
qualities—appearance, comfort and dura- 
bility—to underwear for men. 


Industrial Premier—have you tried it? 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION 
General Offices and Plant: Cleveland, Ohio 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL TEXTILE CENTERS 
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Mapping the Volcanoes in Cotton 


F YOU were to take a pencil and make a rough mark on the paper on 

which COTTON is printed and then place it under a very high-powered 
microscope you would be surprised. You would see something that looks 
like one of those pictures of a great volcano on the moon. 

This is an era of pencils. Never have there been so many different 
kinds of pencils and so many—beautiful and costly mechanical ones and 
plain, cheap wooden ones. Even at a quarter you can buy mechanical 
ones that imitate the leaders in looks and have some of their mechanical 
features. Few persons, even the school children, are without at least one 
of the handy, modern pencils. 

And yet everybody does not know how to get the most out of a pencil 
—to make it a custodian of valuable ideas. 

We have been a long time with the assistance of pencils. Just how 
old they are is not easily learned. But pencils are referred to in a book 
published in 1565. 

We even miscall them “lead” pencils. If they were really made of 
lead they would not write. A “lead” pencil is actually made of a vast 
number of tiny crystals of carbon. This form of carbon is called graphite 
from the Greek word for writing. These crystals are small and of such a 
shape that they can easily be rubbed away from each other and onto the 
paper. 
You can get the most benefit out of one of these modern pencils by 
using it to mark articles and advertisements in COTTON that you are 
likely to want to use later. 

“While learning to drive an automobile we worry and fuss and make 
many false moves,” says Dr. Stanley Rinehart. “Greater ease comes with 
practice and finally we become expert, we can drive just as we walk— 
without thinking about it. When the car skids we right it. Then perhaps 
someone asks, ‘How did you do that?’ We cannot tell how we did it. The 


various complicated things we did to stop the skidding had been learned 
gradually, had become automatic, and we cannot give them in sequence 


without much more thought than was required to perform the act. 

“Children learning to speak or walk and later to play games, or older 
persons learning a complicated task, find difficulty at first. Later, habit 
shortens the route between the brain centers. We do an accustomed thing 
automatically without wasting so much nervous energy on it. In other 
words, habit makes movements exact, or, as the psychologists say, it ‘sets’ 
them and lessens fatigue.” 

So it is with reading COTTON. The editors endeavor to produce in 
the reading pages a character of reading information that will be of defi- 
nite and specific application in mill operation. No one reads all of it— 
nor is this expected. But each issue is designed to carry something of 
direct or indirect value to every type of reader. The regular habit of se- 
lecting those features in each issue of COTTON for careful study and, 
perhaps, more detailed analysis and application later, is enthusiastically 
recommended to us by many busy readers who consider the magazine an 


adjunct to their business. 
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the protector against electricity’s 
damaging surges, have a vital rela- 
tion to power and production costs. 


a 


| Those bearing the Underwriters’ Inspection label are a guarantee 
that they will protect according to established standards, but 
this guarantee does not run to the internal performance of fuses. 


TIME LIMIT is an important function in fuses. 
The standard prescribes a definite time for a fuse 
to hold on a surge, or overload, before blowing. 


TIME. LIMIT is needed for the dissipation of 
the surge or temporary overload. When a fuse 
blows within only a fraction of the time limit, it 
blows prematurely, and causes unnecessary an- 
noyance, costly interruptions to production and a 
waste of time and money to renew fuses. 


TRICO Renewable Fuses, because of their 
**Powder-Packed” elements and copper to cop- 
per contacts, run almost the full course of the 
time limit, hence carry the surges and overloads 
to their limit, giving the electrical current a chance 
to right itself in the line. Doing so, saves unnec- 


essary shut downs which directly reflects favor- 
ably on your production costs. 


WATT LOSS is another factor in saving. It is 
something the Underwriters’ Laboratories does 
not concern itself about when testing fuses, but it 
is important to the user, and makes a favorable 
impression on power costs. 


The WATT LOSS saving is possible in 
TRICO Renewable Fuses because of the 
“‘Powder-Packed”’ element and copper to copper 
contacts. 


Folder 206-B tells in detail about these features. 
Send for it TODAY 


TRICO FUSE MFG. CO. 1003 McKinley Ave. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


The FIRST and ONLY renewable fuse to supply a “Powder-Packed™ Renewal 
Element, for the price of a lonely bare link, together with added efficiency and 


protection—at no greater cost. 


@ > RENEWABLE 


REG U S PAT. OFF. 


Theyre “POWDER-PACKED” 


They're fully approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories and were the FIRST renewable fuses to successfully pass Under- 
writers’ test requirements in all standard sizes and voltages. (June 3rd, 1919.) 





Memory Nudgers 


ID YOU ever visit a mill where, ev- 

ery time you turned around, you 
saw some plan in use that made you 
feel that the superintendent was noth- 
ing short of a genius? Maybe he had a 
system of “memory nudgers” all his 
own. 


This term is used a good deal in 
building, to indicate lights placed on 
about the sixth riser of a stairway to in- 
dicate that you have left the cellar or 
garage lights on. “Memory nudgers” 
“an also be applied with fitness to ar- 
ticles and advertisements in your busi- 
ness paper if they are clipped and filed 
or marked for future reference. 


A carefully worked out system of 
filing clippings from COTTON, or a 
system of indexing the material, is an 
excellent plan and well worth the in- 
vestment. But even if you don’t do 
that and will only save a complete file 
of your magazines, you will be sur- 
prised how valuable a re-reading of the 
old numbers will be. Sit down with 
some back copies with the purpose of 
making a “journey of discovery.” 


You will find published two or three 
years ago solutions of problems that 
you did not have at that time but which 
have been developed since. You don’t 
remember that they were in COTTON 
because probably at the time you gave 
it the first reading you had more press- 
ing concerns. 


We recently encountered a mill man 
who needs one of these “memory 
nudgers,” and the incident illustrates 
the value of some system of this kind. 
On an editorial jaunt we found him tre- 
mendously interested in the idea of 
conditioning his filling yarn and con- 
veying it to the weave room automati- 
cally. He told us that he understood 
that the B—— Mills, several hundred 
miles away, had just what he was fig- 
uring on in this connection—and that 
as soon as he could leave for a day or 
so, he was going over to see it. 

We smiled! A complete and elab- 
orate description of the filling conveyor 
and conditioner at the B Mills was 
published on page 1 of the November, 
1927, issue of COTTON; not having 
been described elsewhere. It attracted 
about as much attention at the time as 
any article of the character which 
COTTON has published. But this man 
missed it. At that particular time, we 
took pains to find out, there was an- 
other proposition uppermost in_ his 
mind, so that he didn’t pay especial 
attention to the article about this one. 


But now, almost two years later, he 
was tremendously interested. 


So it is with all of us. There is a 
distinct similarity in the problems of 
different mills, but they come to dif- 
ferent mills at different times. And 
you never know when information on 
some particular subject is going to 
come in handy. 
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BARE LINK POWDER-PACKED 


THEN DECIDE 


Bare links in Renewable Fuses are unsup- In TRICO RENEWABLE FUSES the fus- 
ported inside of casing. The excessive ible strip is supported by a finely divided 
heating of the link, due to overloads and arc-choking powder. This powder acts as a 
surges, reduces it to a plastic stage. Then support for the link when in plastic stage 
having no support sags and prevents it from sagging and stretching. 


the link 


stretches. 


| Ferruls 

} Type 

TRICO 
Renewable 
Fuse and 
Powder-Packed 
Element. 


In short time the link cannot 
carry its original rated capacity, hence 


1 "°C vet ‘ realy ; ; 
blows prematurely. punishment than the bare link. 


FUSE TO USE! 


More: it helps to radiate the concentrated 
heat from the link—keeps it cooler—hence 
can stand 300% more overload and surge 


REG U S PAT. OFF. 


RENEWABLE 
FUSES 


They're “Powder-Packed” 





LISTED AS STANDARD AND 
APPROVED BY UNDERWRITERS’ LAB. 


The FIRST and ONLY renewable 
fuses to furnish a “powder-packed,” 
renewal element at the price of the 
lonely bare link. 


TRICO FUSE MFG. CO. / re 


Type 
TRICO 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. Renewadle 
Fuse ana 
Powder-Packed 
QUALITY FUSES SINCE 1917 Element. 
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Many Beautiful Fabrics 


With Real Silk and 
Artificial Silk Filling 
Are Being Woven 
On Northrop Looms 
You Should Know 
What Is Being Done 
Let’s Talk It Over 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Hopedale Massachusetts 


Southern Office Atlanta Georgia 
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New Quality in Warps 


Air-dried cotton warps have a loftiness, a full round- 
ness, a desirable elasticity that cannot be obtained from 
the older method of drying warps in direct contact 
with hot metal. 

When mild, natural drying is applied mechanically 
with the success and control that marks the work of 
the New Proctor Air Dryer a decidedly superior qualli- 
ty of warps is the result. 


And so you find that such progressive firms as the 
Dixie Mercerizing Company, the Standard-Coosa 
Thatcher Company, the Belmont Processing Com- 
pany, and a number of others, have turned to this new 
method and are turning out a product of new excel- 
lence. 

The cost of this new method compares very favor- 
ably with the old, which makes the improvement in re- 
sults much more worth-while. , This point is brought 
out in a survey by the A. C. Nielsen Company, inde- 
pendent investigators of processes and equipment, a 
copy of which we will mail to you on request. 


(Left) New Proctor 
Air Dryer for Warps 
at Belmont Process 
ing OCo., Belmont, 
N. C., 


(Right) Partial View 
of Installation in 


Plant of Dixie Mer 
cerizing Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 





PHILADELPHIA 





from this Mild, Natural Air-Drying 





PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, Inc. 
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Oil slopping over floors? 
Use Fafnir Ball Bearings 





















Fafnir lo 
ring ball 


inner 
aring 






“be 


F you are using plain bearings, and are 

having trouble with the lubricating oil 

spilling out over floors, machines, and prod- 
uce, here is a suggestion— 


Use Fafnir Ball Bearings. 


Lubricant cannot leak out of the tightly 
sealed enclosures in which Fafnirs are 
mounted. Neither can dirt get in. The 
nuisance and fire hazard of oil covered floors 
are avoided. So, also, the danger of oil spot- 
ting and ruining the product. Cleanliness is 
promoted in every way. 


Write for types, sizes, and prices. 


THE FAFNIR BEARING COMPANY 


Makers of high grade ball bearings—the most 
complete line of types and sizes in America. 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


Southern Representatives: A. G. Laughridge, 449 Peach- 
tree St., P. O. Box 1847, Atlanta, Ga.; W. P. Cunning- 
ham, P. O. Box 1687, Houston, Texas; 8S. D. Berg, 207 
So. Torrence St., Charlotte, N. C.; W. S Shirley, 120 
Bourbon St., New Orleans, La. 


VAS IN IIR 


BALL BEARINGS 


Molybdenum 


hice] throughout, 
1N BOTH RINGS AND BALLS 
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Pa. 
to Florida--. 


deal closed 
in 3 mins. 


A PuiLaDELpuia real estate man was 
seeking to buy a suburban property, 
but the woman who owned it was 
visiting in Florida. Letter after letter 
failed to secure the necessary terms. 
Then, to make matters worse, he 
learned that a competitor was after 
the property. He called the owner 
by Long Distance, got her promptly, 
Me tah Wildl seins. die theg and in3 minutes settled the terms 
distance telephone renders a similar and mad the purchase. Charges, 


service to American business. Isaman $4.60. Amount involved, $25,000. 
too busy to leave his office? Does he 

dread a long trip? Is there an emergency? for distant calls realizes many opportu- 
Is time important? Is it desirable to save nities that otherwise would be lost. We 
expense? Long distance callsare the suggest now that call across the state 
answer. Nearly any negotiation, purchase or continent that will clear up some 
or sale that can be made face to face pending transaction. We believe you 
can be made in person by telephone. will be surprised how little it will 
The every-day use of the telephone cost. . . . . . . Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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Profitable 
Weaving 


@. Stafford Automatic Looms invari- 
ably weave a fabric of unsurpassed 
quality. They have the further ad- 
vantage of simplicity of design and 
accessibility of parts making loom- 
fixing easy and up-keep cost low. 
Mills replacing obsolete or worn-out 
equipment by an installation of 
Stafford Looms are laying a safe 
foundation for greater profits over 
the coming years. 
A representative of ours will 


gladly call to confer with you 
about this important matter 





THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


Weaving Machinery 
READVILLE, MASS. 


FRED H. WHITE, Charlotte, N. C. 
179 Ellison Street, Paterson, N. J. 
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The jury of cold production figures 
brought this verdict after trial 


The picture illustrates the verdict: an ideal installation of Cooper Hewitt 
Work-Light in the main weave room of the Marion Manufacturing Company, 
Marion, N. C. For two years the effectiveness of Cooper Hewitt illumina 
tion was observed in the basement weave room. The testimony that won the 
case was a production 3.35% greater in the Work-Lighted basement than in 
the main weave room with its combination of incandescent and daylight. 

Such an increase in quality output can’t be laughed off under modern 
competitive conditions. Do you want a trial in your own plant, without 


obligation? Write Cooper Hewitt Electric Co.,89 River Street, Hoboken, N. J. 


1860 C.H 


HEWITT 
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What Does High Duty in Humidifiers Mean? 





















in your manufacturing equipment, you usually find 
the best is the cheapest in the long run. Even in 
Humidifiers, it is no different 


A Single Casing ...a Double Air Current 
A Patented Feature of Park§pray High Duty 








Repeated tests in laboratory and in the field show 
lowest wattage consumed 


Less Power is Consumed... Much Less 








A most efficient spray nozzle reflects itself way 
back to the pump. Smaller pumps and motors and 
less power input. 


More Water is Evaporated... Much More 








Pump wattage plus head wattage, divided by 
gallons of water evaporated equals efficiency. Parks- 
Cramer High Duty Humidifiers give greatest 
efficiency. 





Simpler ... Stronger... Longer Life 


To clean, the lower panel is raised; the upper is 
lowered. The whole casing assembly, cone and 
strainer may be removed easily. 





Fewer Parts... Less Cleaning and Attendance 








Parks ~Cramer Company 
Engineers G Contractors 
Industrial Piping and Air Conditioning 
Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 


Canadian Agents, W. J, Westaway Company, Ltd, 
Hamilton, Ontario, Montreal, Quebec, 


Accurate, Positive Regulation 


with ParkSpray Psychrostat 


makes even the High Duty better 
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LONGER DRAFTS 


The present tendency towards longer drafts on the spinning frame re- 
quires better and evener roving, for the resultant yarn can be only as even 
as the roving and in direct proportion to the draft. 


NOVEMBER, 1927. 








Therefore, the carder must 
produce a better roving to 
enable the spinner to make 
yarn equal in evenness 
counts and breaking 


strength. 









Woonsocket Roving will pro- 
duce even roving inch by 
inch, yard by yard, layer aft- 
er layer, bobbin after bobbin, 
at the lowest cost per pound. 









Longer draft on spinning 
frames has increased the de- 
mand for New Woonsocket 
Roving Equipment. 








Shall we mail you our Roving Machinery Catalog ? 


WOO NSOCKE 


OV IN FRAMES 







WOONSOCKET MACHINE & PRESS CO., INC. 


Opening, Picker, Carding, Drawing and Roving Machinery 


Cotton FALES & JENKS MACHINE COMPANY from Bale 


Spinning and Twisting Machinery 


Machinery EASTON & BURNHAM MACHINE COMPANY to Loom 


Spooling, Warping and Winding Machinery 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 







Southern Office: WoopsipE BLpc., GREENVILLE, S. C. 





Export Office: PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
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Approved— 


HE superiority of the Foster 

Model 101 Winder over older 
models includes over 100% more spin- 
dle production. The use of ball bear- 
ings in the Cone Mandrels and through- 
out the machine, allows a finer setting 
that produces more precise, neater 
wound packages which add to the 
market value of a Mill’s product. 


The Model 101 can be built with spe- 
cially designed parts for winding 
tubes of even density for Brandwood, 
Franklin, Stanley and Theis Dyeing 
Systems. 
















“The usual Foster sturdy, simple 
construction.” 


FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY 


FOSTER ee 
WINDING | 
















: Bf Foster 
* Model 101 
High Speed 


i Winder 





So. Representative 
JOHN HILL 


Healey Building 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Production Costs Shrink! WY 
What an interesting comparison to be found 
they present for mill establishment in 
Seaboard Air Line Railway territory. 
Power is cheaper. ‘There is no elaborate 
heating system to fuel and keep up. There 


y y 
in mill audit sheets before and after moving 
It shows in numerous items. Labor costs 
are fewer days lost to illness. Taxes are 


SSS SSS WY 
to the South! What a convincing argument 
less. Raw material haulage is shorter. 
lighter. 


Figure it out in dollars and cents for your- 
self. The net result will be an urge South- 
ward. We serve the six states of Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida and Alabama. In this territory are 
opportunities which you should investigate. 
Why not let us present facts and figures re- 
garding available sites along the Seaboard 
Air Line Railway? An inquiry entails no 
obligation. Negotiations confidential. Write: 


Industrial Department 


SEABOARD 


AIRLINE RAILWAY COMPANY 
NORFORK, VIRGINIA 


Warren T. White, 
icting General Industrial Ayent 


\\ \\ \ ~ \ \\ e 
Wa \~ \ 
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. Two Staunch Friends of Stronger 
Better Yarn 








The Aldrich Cylinder Beater 


It preserves the natural strength of the cotton. 





It cleans with half the beating necessary with other beaters. 


It does not break up motes, leaf or staple. 


The Scott Combination Automatic 
Power Yarn and Cloth Tester 





It enables you to check accurately all experiments 


aimed at better breaking strength. 


It furnishes you with a permanent, graphic record 
of tests, showing not only tensile strength, but 


elasticity. 





We will be glad to equip you with both of these aids to a better product. 


AldricH MachinF 


Greenwood, South Carolina | 
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an ee Pe ta ee 


showing complete loom 
with circular-shuttle 


A Splendid Opportunity 


lendid opportunity 


1e Wweay of tape presents a sy} 
profitable investment of capital 


machinery insure the 


fe 


: 


\\ ForMEerRLY SCHAUM & UHLINGER 
Glenwood Avenue at Second Street PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 
Builders of Dependable Hydro Extractors 
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“fewer spindles / 


One of the outstanding features of the Carolinas in- 
dustrially is the high production of their mills. 


Credit the climate, the labor, the power, or what you 
will, the figures speak for themselves. 


Late Government figures show 11,612,344 spindles in 
the Carolinas as against 16,872,289 spindles for New 
England. Yet the Carolinas show an average of 42% 
more active spindle hours with 312 less spindles. 


Production is a factor which cuts deep into the costs 
of industrial operation. What the Carolinas have done 
for others, the Carolinas can do for you. 


Ask us how. 


Carolina Power G Light Company 


INDUSTRIAL 7 RALEIGH 
BUREAU ms NORTH CAROLINA 


Send for 
— 
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NEW 


TUBIZE SUPER YARNS 


in the fmer range 


)\N response to the growing demand for sheer, 


the Tubize Artificial Silk Co. of America an- 


| thin and finer quality fabrics and materials, 
f 
\ ) 


SS ~— nounces the manufacture of mew fine numbers 


of super quality yarns. 

This grade can now be obtained in various sizes as fine 
as 35 denier and up to 100 denier. 

The new yarns are soft and clean and have the famous 
Tubize strength in every filament, in every size. They afford 
the manufacturer of first quality merchandise the oppor- 
tunity to create beautiful new and sheer fabrics, now so 
fashionable, and to obtain results not possible with ordi- 
nary rayons. 

We shall be pleased to supply samples in any of the 
new numbers. Our experts will gladly aid you to create any 
new fabrics and will suggest sizes and combinations which 


from our experience, will best serve your purpose. 


TUBIZE ARTIFICIAL SILK CO. 
of America 
303 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Factories: Hopewell, Va. 


uyze YARNS 


“Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.”’ 
Brand Yarn Madein U.S. A 


WEAR LONGER BECAUSE THEY ARE STRONGER 


6 A SEE EP EF ET PS EE EE 6 eee 
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This is the Era of Power in 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


HATEVER line of textile 

manufacture you are engaged 
in, you will find plenty of company 
in the South, where there are more 
than 1,000 cotton mills, 375 knitting 
mills, 66 woolen and worsted mills, 
42 silk mills, 51 dyeing and finish- 
ing plants and 163 miscellaneous 
textile enterprises. 


Here is a community of business 
enterprise which assures you of the 
business help, the common inter- 
ests, the skilled labor you need, 
without the crowding, the competi- 
tion, the labor troubles which pre- 
vail elsewhere. 


Here, too, if you locate in the South 
Carolina territory which we serve, 
you will find trunk line transporta- 


tion to central markets and Atlantic 
seaports —soft, clear, sand hill 
water —and a source of electric 
power which never fails because it 
is generated both by steam and 
hydro plants. The water develop- 
ments, already extensive, are being 
reinforced by the construction of 
the great Saluda Dam which will 
create the world’s largest artificial 
lake and provide 200,000 horse- 
power. 


South Carolina, already in the front 
rank of Southern textile states, is on 
the eve of a further great evolution, 
made possible by Power. Learn 
just what is taking place in South 
Carolina. Write our Industrial De- 
velopment Division for detailed 
facts. 


Broad River Power Company 


50 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 


COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA 











A Permanent | 
Underclearer Roll 


Covered with a fibre tube that is detach- 
able and will outwear any cloth covering. 
Protected on ends by hard fibre washers 
sO maintaining contact with steel rolls 
to extreme ends. The wooden rolls thus 
protected will last indefinitely. 


£ “Ey » a ae 
Easy to Recover 
When the covers are worn you have only to slip off the old 
tube and put on a new onc, making the roll as good as new, 


Specially Surfaced to catch the waste which 


is easily removed by pressing off with the hands. 


Send us one of your rolls for size and we shall be glad to send 
you samples of the Sonoco Underclearer Roll, that you may by 
actual use demonstrate its superiority. 


Srey eee ee 


Sonoco PropuctTts Co., Mer. 


CONES, TUBES AND CLOTH-WINDING CORES 
512 BOOK STORE BLDG. NE SS ae W.J. WESTAWAY CO., Ltd. 


| New BEDFORD, MASS. Hartsville, S.C. wamitton, ont. 
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PIs —~ 
Artificial Silk wound on 


Artificial Silk wound on f |) 
hard - surfaced Cone. Vr aa the Velvet Surface Cone. 
Note that the yarn has slipped, Note that the full traverse has 
shortening the traverse, and that BP ba: been retained and all slippage 
oe yf _and distortion of fibers eliminated 


if 


SONOCO PRODUCTS 
CONES, TUBES AND CLOTH-WINDING CORES 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY j W.J. WESTAWAY co., Ltd. 


512 BOOK STORE BLDG. = 
Hartsville, S.C. wa MILTON, ONT 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS 
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To the Textile Executive 


who is thinking of moving South, 






and would like to have definite 





facts from which to select the best 






location .... 






ease Communieate 


with our New York Office, 120 Broadway 






mM 
Some TIME ago we commissioned 


two of the outstanding engineering organizations 





in the textile field to make independent surveys of 





Georgia, reporting on labor, transportation, legis- 





lation, taxes, water, power, building costs, schools, 





churches and many other elements entering into 





the choice of mill sites. 







The reports, indicating the most desirable loca- 


tions in Georgia, are now ready, and show tremen- 





dous opportunities for production economies 





which no mill executive can afford to overlook. 





Practically every factor shows a saving, and the 





conclusions drawn show clearly why more New 





England spindles have moved to Georgia during 





the past five years than to any other State. 





We will be glad to place these reports before you, 





and suggest you communicate either with our New 





York office, at 120 Broadway, or with Georgia 





Power Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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Consumption of Cotton by Textile Mills 
Tells the Story 
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IL. PROVED conditions fore- 





shadow a better year for the textile 






industry than the last few years 





have been. Yet the fundamentals 






are unchanged. The conditions that 





brought Eastern spindles flooding 





to the South are still present. 






So 1928 will bring additional re- 






cruits to the ranks of Southbound 





mills. And the market for textile 





mill machinery will increase still 





further in the South. 








What will the machinery pro- 
ducers do? Will they sit tight, still 
expecting the mill man to put up 
with the expense and delay of a 
thousand miles of distance between 


textile center and the ma- 


the 
chinery maker? Or will they see 
the light, and move to Atlanta, from 
which center they can command 


their major market overnight? 


You who buy textile machinery 


—point out to the salesmen who call 





NOVEMBER, 1927. 


W hat will 1928 bring in 


Textiles? 













on you the economy of operation 
in the Atlanta Industrial Area. It is 
to your advantage. The cost of your 
equipment must go into the cost of 
your goods. And every point on the 


cost cuts down your market. 





Show them that raw materials. 


labor, power, taxes and many other 


- vital factors spell production econo- 


my in the Atlanta Area. Show them 
that fifteen radiating railroad lines 
put Atlanta overnight to the whole 


Southern textile district. 


Tell them to write the Atlanta In- 
dustrial Bureau for detailed facts, 
gathered first hand, unbiased —and 
presented, without cost or obliga- 


tion, in the strictest confidence. 


And if you are still operating in 
the East, let us show you how loca- 
tion in the Atlanta Industrial Area 
will put your prices in tune with 
the market—and leave you a good 
profit. 


Write INDUSTRIAL BUREAU 


787 Chamber of Commerce 


ATLAN 


industrial Headquarters of the South -| 
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Chisholm-Moore 
manufactures a 
complete line of 
overhead material 
handling equip- 
ment. Below are a 
few C-M Products. 
The catalog de- 
scribes them all. 
Write for it. 


Electric Hoist 


Doubl« 
I beam crane 


. | t ? 
‘ ae 


. 


Matchless Trolley 


iladelphia, Chi M 


€'ritor; 5 for Trompe ervice 
’ 
es fo P. pe § 7 


MOORE 


ELF CTRIC HOISTs 


Low Headroom Hoist 
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Another Achievement by 


oKF 


THE SKF 
ROLLER 
BEARING 
SPINDLE 
BOLSTER 


It has effected savings 
in power amounting 
to 25 to 35” per frame. 


Lubrication is neces- 
sary only once a year 
instead of every other 
week. 


Less breakage — uni- 
form twist — better 
yarn. 


The complete spindle equipped lacienedgeuilisten, 
with this Bolster is assembled and Absolute cleanliness 
sold by all builders of cotton spin- Pe ees 
ning machinery in the country. 
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After Years of Research and Experiment and 

Testing Under Actual Working Conditions, 

SKE Announces the PERFECTED SKF 
Roller Bearing Spindle 


Y Ce —— 


MAGINE the spindles on any frame run- 

ning under heavy load at 10,500 R.P. M. 
WITH OIL CUPS SEALED for an entire 
year and still functioning at the end of that 
time as though they, like ordinary plain bear- 
ing spindles, had received their usual quota 
of oil every other week. 

Imagine breaking the seals at the end of 
the year and finding the oil in condition to 
warrant RESEALING the cups and running 
the frame another year! 

Imagine one H.P. driving 72 spindles under 
test instead of the maximum load of 50 where 
plain bearings were employed in the same test! 

Yet, these are just a FEW of the facts con- 
cerning the SXGG{F Roller Bearing Spindle, 
developed under both Jaboratory and actual 
working conditions during the past six years. 

By applying a specially designed SUS 
Cylindrical Roller Bearing between the blade 
of the spindle and the inner wall of the bolster, 
ing an antifriction’ spindle in which every 
operator in the country must be interested. 

He must be interested because this new 
spindle has in many cases reduced power 


= engineers have succeeded in produc- 


consumption per frame 25 to 35% —and in 
some instances, as much as 40%. 

He must be interested because he can pur- 
chase smaller motors and soeffect considerable 
savings in the initial cost of power equipment. 

He must be interested because, instead of 
pouring profits through oil spouts every other 
week as in the case of plain bearing spindles, 
he need oil the S30S{"° Roller Bearing Spindle 
only once a year. 

He must be interested because in the 
SASS Roller Bearing Spindle, oil cannot be 
thrown off to soil the yarn—because greater 
uniformity of speed means better yarn on 
account of uniform twist—because breakage is 
curtailed—because the high peak load usually 
encountered in starting is greatly reduced. 


S0LSF Industries, Incorporated, produce 
only the roller bearing equipped bolster of 
this new anti-friction spindle. The complete 
spindle equipped with the SSS Roller 
Bearing Bolster, may be purchased through 
all builders of cotton spinning machinery in 
the country. 

Write for booklet containing full information 


concerning this latest SHLS{F’ achievement. 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., 40 East 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Sete Tenia ‘ 


hr theFavelkr Cm” Eeeron 


TWISTER RING 


GREASE 


CE Yarn Manufacturers now have in ‘‘Breton”’ 


Twister Ring Grease, a lubricant which at once and 
lastingly destroys the annoying and expensive fric- 
tional affinity between the twister ring and the traveler. 


“Breton” is of 2 consistency sufficient to sustain lubrication 
against frictional heat developed in high speeds, thus sav- 
ing traveler replacement. It leaves no “heel.” 


For instance .. . let’s see the expression of a representa- 
tive mill concerning performance... 


“On a spindle fitted with rings 44" diameter using a 
No. 7 traveler —— 


Running at 4,000 r.p.m., we are accustomed to a 
continuous run of twenty-three hours —— 


Using a 23-25 count with a pull of 12 to 14 ounces 
in the cord.” 


A ring lubricant that will give 1230 miles service on a single 
application yields yarn production. Judge the value for yourself! 


Possibly a working sample would be interesting to you 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


17 BATTERY PLACE, NEw YORK 
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Clean! 


The steel sealed Dodge-Timken 
Hanger Bearing was selected by 
the Unity Cotton Mills as well as 
by others because a minimum of 
lubrication is needed and the hous- 
ings are effectively closed to pre- 
vent leakage and consequent injury 
to goods in process. 


Wherever close attention is given 
to every means for improving qual- 
itv, production and economy, 
Dodge-Timken transmission appli- 
ances merit careful consideration. 


An interesting bulletin can be had 
for the asking. 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


Factories at Mishawaka, Ind., and Oneida, N. Y 
General Offices, Mishawaka, Ind 
Branches: New York, Boston, Newark, Philadelphia, Oneida, 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, Atlanta, Houston, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, San Francisco 
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For Heavy Duty Textile Mill Service 
Type WK-60 Safety Switch 


250, 500 and 600 Volts A-C.—250 Volts D-C. 


Simplified The 
construction ‘ mechanism itself 
of entire i 3 Blis so designed that 
when opening or 
closing it has a cush 
st P ion effect with an ul- 
of switch, : - < <i dee 
“ : timate limit of travel 
} —a big reduction of 
wear and tear-on 
blades and jaws since 
no blocks or stops 


Special black y : are used. 
marine finish y 


interior 
mechanism 


Simplified construction of 
The oyoeenaley ore quick-make and quick-break 
aw and Exten: G ‘ s 
fos Longer Life. Iron parts subject to mechanism enclosed in handle Spot Welded Nut. Extra 
corrosion galvanized threads give greater hold- 
or copper plated. ing strength for base. 


Special switch jaw— 
contact surface is not 
burned on interrupting 
the current a new 


@ rated Westinghouse feature. Quick Make 


To remove switch base, it is only neces- 


Externally sary to loosen four screws Quick Break 


Terminals for motor testing 
Blade brackets of micarta, highest grade 


insulating material. 


Highest grade 
purple Vermont 


Plenty of wiring space slate used Suitable knockouts in sides and back 


SNAP! 


NAP! and it’s on or off in a flash—practically eliminating the possibility of 
destructive arcing. Here’s a quick make and break switch that’s positive and 

fast. 
Its simple design, rugged construction and easy accessibility assure a low main- 
tenance cost. 
The extremely simple, quick, positive make and break mechanism is contained in 
the handle, leaving the cabinet entirely clear. The blades are brought to rest 
with a cushion effect, without the use of blocks or stops, thus eliminating the 
destructive hammering of the blades. Ample wiring space and numerous knock- 
outs are provided. 
Ask your Westinghouse representative or write today for Catalog 41-A giving 
complete details. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
Merchandising Department 
Mansfield Works Mansfield, Ohio 


Westinghouse 


60 Amperes, 3 Poles, 600 
Volts Open K-60024. 
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Reducing 
costs 


in textile mills 


Modern machines, efficient labor, the best 
methods—all of these will help, but what 
about power transmission as an opportu- 
nity for cost reduction in your mill? 


Morse Engineers are 
always available at: 
ATLANTA GA 


BALTIMORI il) 
BIRMINGHAM ALA 


After a thorough analys's of their power BOSTON, MASS 
drives, many textile plants have found that CHARLAVTTE, 
Morse Textile Drives greatly reduce power 

consumption through efficient operation. ccumeeneat 
They are 98.6% efficient, positive, flex- eT 
ible, ideal for short centers. inion 


OMAHA, NEI 


LOUISVILLI 


PHILADELP! 


Let the nearest Morse Transmission Engi- 
neer show you how Morse Drives are serv- 
ing mills similar to your own. 


MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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MU 


De eeatieteee LILLE 


ad 
Me 


Coeecaninnennny 


Meer MM TEENA ii 


De 


THN TRUTH NEEM EET 


DRIVE 


eevetorene vennnnannnnonaneRnbernEnerttinney @iivevevereersreerterrenenenrpeererryt revs ineonstnennentnenrernermnnne: 


SHORT CENTER, FLEXIBLE, 
Allis-Chalmers Terrope Drives and SILENT AND CLEAN 


Timken Bearing Motors 


OU 


ILLS equipped with Allis-Chalmers 

Texrope Drives (Patent Pending) and 
Allis-Chalmers Timken Bearing Motors are 
kept in better physical and mechanical condi- 
tion with less effort and expense. 


TTT TET CHAN EAE 


ener 


The percentage of lost time, or of time de- 
voted to other than productive work, is held 
at the minimum. Higher production and high- 
er quality of product is the result. 


UOOTRE PRET ere PrD ey reneTTTPRNNON ONDE RED rerveeT evar 


Many of the largest and most progressive 
mills have adopted this combination exclu- 
sively. Many others are changing over as nil 
$- oa’ a - aa tis Terrope Drive Applied to 
rapidly as possible. We will be glad to ex- Niteen Weibebes 
plain its numerous advantages. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN No. 1228-E 
ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


rervn rete eereneeenNTeTenTN EMEC 


Hoven vornrennarnnnenentenvoersarervnren renee 


ervmiininiiwe suennns teeneveneeaei Hatin Heer eaeene veESULRAEOREREANEN TUE AHHEEA 
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Proved! 


“Monel Metal machinery is 
the most flexible that can 


* 
v 
May 
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Monel Metal rotary dyeing machines in the plant of the National Dye 
Works, Inc., Burlington, N. C. Mfd. and installed by THE AMERICAN 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., {Specialty Dept.} Cincinnati, Obio. 


SEND FOR “LIST B” OF MONEL METAL & NICKEL LITERATURE 


Monel Metal is a technically controlled Nicke!-Copper alloy of high nickel content. It 
and marketed solely by The International Nickel Company. The name * eta 


(So GS cS ZEA SS SS SS A SSSA YL TSE 5 AN pn RR mms am 
THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY (tnc.), 67 WALL STREET. NEW YORK CITY 
a AS LS LS aA SAB SSI RE SSNS Anns MRNA RE RNS 
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THE JOHNSON FRICTION CLUTCH 


as used 


On the Johnson 
Ribbon Finishing Machine 


in the Textile Industry 


A. No. 5 JOHNSON Single Friction 
Clutch is used on this ribbon machine and 
is giving highly satisfactory service. The 
machine finishes heavy ribbons, such as 
hat-bands and other grosgrains. 


Try out a JOHNSON 
on Your Next Machine 


Single Clutch 
with Pulley 


COURTESY: Charles B. Johnson, Paterson, N. J 


Day after day JOHNSON Clutches go 
out of our plant, ten, thirty, fifty at a 


Faultless performance has made the 
JOHNSON the ideal clutch for textile 


machines. JOHNSONS are adapted to 
meet every clutch need on ribbon fin- 
ishing machines, dye jigs, tenters, in 
fact on every textile machine built. 
Smooth-starting. Prompt-stopping. Per- 
fect reversing. Our 7 x 10 clutch bul- 
letins describe hundreds of installa- 
tions. Yours on request. 


time, for textile machines of all kinds. 
And these clutches SELDOM COME 
BACK! Kept in service year upon year. 
This is because they are absolutely sat- 
isfactory, useful and capable. Get 
our data. Equip with JOHNSONS. 


Write for Catalog ——" 
THE CARLYLE JOHNSON MACHINE CO. MANCHESTER Conn 
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This book tells how 


to stop condensation 


O your ceilings sweat and drip when the weather turns 

cold? Then by all means send for this book, “The Insula- 
tion of Roofs to Prevent Condensation.” It tells in a compre- 
hensive manner how these evils may be eliminated. 


Every phase of insulation for mill roofs is approached from a 
scientific, yet practical, standpoint in this Armstrong  publi- 
cation. For example, included in its contents is an easy-to-use 
chart for determining the exact thickness of insulation necessary 
to prevent condensation under any given conditions. This 
chart, as well as other data presented, is based on the long ex- 
perience of the Armstrong engineers in designing insulation for 
all kinds of conditions. 


If condensation on ceilings is one of your troubles, send inthe 
coupon at once for a free copy of this book. It will bring you , 
—— : AB ea ; : Every roof needs 
information you will be glad to have, and it may be the means of pS ees 

‘ - insulation 
saving you actual dollars and cents. Address 


ARMSTRONG CORK & INSULATION COMPANY 
Division of Armstrong Cork Con nL 
185 Twenty-fourth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa McGill Bldg., Mo 


Armstrong Cork Company, Lrd., 
yndon W 


Armstrong's 
Corkboard Insulation 


for the Roofs of All Kinds of Buildings 
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ARE RAY 


“LENGTHENS 


REG.TRADE MARK U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


An Interior White Paint 


“Declare War On Shadows . 
with Spray Gun and Brush 


Shadowsin your 

plant threaten 

production. 

They make it 

dificult for your men to give you 
the most efficient and accurate 
work possible. 


Arco-Rays will eliminate these 
conditions ... by scattering abun- 
dant daylight into every corner. 
It will diffuse daylight into the 
parts of your plant where it is 
needed most . .. away from the 
windows. 


Repeated washing, made necessary 





THE ARCO 


Seer ee 


PAINTS VARNISHES ENAMELS 


CLEVELAND - 


by dirt, smoke 
and fumes will 
not harm its 
smooth, close- 
knit surface. Walls and ceilings 
can be finished with Arco-Rays 


and forgotten. 


This paint forms a tough, elastic 
finish that literally becomes part 
of the wall. 


May we put youintouch withplant 
owners who have lighted their 
ways to increased production? Let 
them tellyouhowArco-Raysdidit. 
Howmanynamesshall wesendyou? 





OHIO 


LACQUERS 
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Inefficient steam drainage or waste... they’re one and the same. 
You can’t win, because the dice are loaded. Not only does ineffi- 
cient drainage give you poor steam circulation, but means water- 
logged heating surfaces and boosts fuel costs... losses that are 
easily and thoroughly overcome by the Morehead System. It drains 
condensation as it forms, and speeds this condensate back to the 
boiler hot. By doing this, it saves valuable heat units, gives increas- 
ed production, better quality of product, less labor and decreased 
fuel costs. May we send you complete information? After all, 
there is no time better than the present. Why not write us today? 


MOREHEAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT “Cc” DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


4 
4 
/ 


4 


SYSTEM 


/ Position 
4 


¢ Address 
4 


ae CA aes 


s 2 Morehead 
/ Mfg. Co. 


x Dept. “Cc” 
, Detroit, Michigan 


4 


/ 
4 


You may send me 

complete information 

regarding the Morehead 
Back-to- Boiler System. 


/ 
Name 


Ipany 





- 


Branch Offices: 
Chicago, III 
1615 First Nat. Bank Bldg 
New York N. Y 
Poom 523--165 Broadway 
San Francisco, Calif 
635 Mission Street 
Los Angeles. € 
420 East Third Street 


—_— 


District Sales Agencies: 
Dallas, Tex Tulsa, Okla 
Boston, Mass Denver, ¢ 
Detroit, Mich. St. Lou 

ke City, Utah 
r B if Can 


Roswell, N.M 
Philadelph 
Jacksonville.Fla. Kansas City 


t. Paul 


COTTO 


— » = dieee 
% eee 


es 


stage pump, furnished with bronze enclosed impellers 
labyrinth bronze wearing rings, bronze shaft sleeves 
and bronze split glands. The pump has ring oiling bearings 
with a ball thrust on the outboard bearing to take care of 
any unbalanced thrust which may occur 


4 *‘American”’ S. I. pump is a horizontal, split shell, 


This pump is designed with opposed impellers, which take 
care of end thrust. The impellers are single suction type, 
and are hand filed and properly designed to give the highest 
efficiency possible. The pump is provided with a flexible 
coupling of the pin and bushing type to connect to prime 
mover 


The bearings of the pump are entirely separate from the 
stuffing boxes which eliminates the possibility of grit in the 
bearings However, the reservoirs are large, furnishing a 
liberal supply of oil. The stuffing boxes are water sealed, so 
as to insure tight packing without excessive pressure or 
friction on the revolving shaft 


This pump is furnished in sizes from 114 in. to 10 in., capacities 
up to 4000 g. p. m., and total heads of 500 ft. on the large: 
sizes and capacities 


Write for catalogue to the nearest office 


THE AMERICAN WELL WORKS 


General Offices AURORA, ILLINOIS and Factory 
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Mest Friction the Thicl of Power 


INSURE POSITIVE DELIVERY OF THE CORRECT 
AMOUNT OF LUBRICANT, WITHOUT WASTE, 
BY USING 


LUNKENHEIMER| 9 
UBRICATING DEVICES 4 ~; 


The Lunkenheimer Company manufactures a 
complete line of Lubricating Devices — Oil 
Pumps, Lubricators, Oil and Grease Cups, in a 
wide range of patterns, sizes and capacities. 


If you will sign and mail the coupon appearing 
below, interesting descriptive literature will be 


sent to you. No obligation. Bronze “‘Ideai” 
rease Cup 


“Invincible” Oil se | (i x Bottle or Shaft Oilers 
Mechanically Oper Taper Wood Plug _ Blank Metal Shank 


Flat Side Globe or 
or Globe Body Flat Side Body 


tHE LUNKENHEIMER 2: 


—= “QUALITY "= 
CINCINNATI,OHIO,U.S.A. 


** Junior ” Lubricator \ NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON PITTSBUPGH 
: Hydrostatic aa SAN FRANCISCO NEW ORLEANS 
Single Connection ; LONDON 
4 T. 129-135 


LAFAYE 


y QU CHP 
epjonee™ gignitee? 


without 





“Senior” Lubricator 
Hydrostatic 
Double Connection 
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NYANZA MILLS, WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


This Johnson System Paid 
for Itself In Less than a Year 


These are the facts as given in the let- 
ter from Nyanza Mills, reproduced at 
the right, which admits a fuel saving 
in excess of $5000—more than enough 
to pay for the installation of the 
Johnson System of temperature con- 
trol. 


Increased production is also a notice- 
able advantage to be gained by the 
adoption of the Johnson Thermostat- 
ic Control — since it maintains the 
right temperature for bodily comfort 
of the operatives and for the machin- 
ery and materials in process. 


Johnson Thermostats are giving 
splendid service to thousands of in- 
dustrial institutions throughout the 
country. Why not investigate the 
advantages that you can _ secure 
through this service. A Johnson rep- 
resentative who is near you will be 
glad to estimate on your require- 
ments—without the slightest obliga- 
tion on your part. 


MILLS 


Woonsocket, RL 


{te Johnson Service Companys 
Boston, Mass. 


Centlemen: me 
dust shes 8 Torreintion wit cisn to state 
rature regu 
bord me gontg same very satisfactory- 
hat ¥ 
, we were mint = gee 8 
open and close 
ar apy po rere Your system of por 
ato s away with all this trouble 
a farther care is necessary« 
wr whole plant to work 
rand that it creates 


very satisfactory. ‘ very important item 
quite & saving in steam, 
in e mill of this sise. 


which is & 


h this, would state that our 
the time we closed ad 
és 00, This per 

le over $5,000.00» 

eo ead a few weeks’ ago. This, 


In connection wit 
saving this last winter up to 
main valves was 


Very truly yours, 
BYANZA LOLLS 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory: 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dallas, Texas 

Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Michigan 
Denver, Colorado 


Atlanta, Georgia 
Albany, New York 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Buffalo, New York 
Chicago, Illinois 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Greensboro, North Carolina 


MAIN 


OFFICES 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Los Angeles, California 
Minneapolis, 
New York, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Portland, Oregon 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Seattle, Washington 

San Francisco, California 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

St. Louis, Missouri 


Minnesota 


JOHNSON TEMPERATURE REGULATING COMPANY OF CANADA, Ltd. 
Calgary, Alberta; Montreal, Quebec; Toronto, Ontario; Vancouver, British Columbia; Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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“The finest machine I have 


Plant of John 
Williams Mfg. 
Company, 
Philadelphia, 


ever seen for our work” 


Due 
to simplified construction there is prac- 


This is the way that the boss of the dye- 
house in the John Williams Mfg. Com- 
pany’s plant, Philadelphia, summed up 
his opinion of the Klauder-Weldon Raw 
Stock Machine. 


The construction of this machine insures 
level, even dyeing—penetration. The 


loading and unloading is very easy. 


tically nothing to get out of order. There 
are four compartments having a com- 
bined capacity of from 700 to 1600 
pounds per loading—but no matter what 
the load, the penetration is made in the 
same thorough manner. 


The machine shown is the non-submerged 
type. Both this and the submerged type 
are fully described in our Bulletin featur- 
ing K-W Raw Stock Machines. Your 
copy will be sent promptly. 


MACHINE DIVISION 


& SONS CO. 


KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING 
H. W. BUTTERWORTH 
Established 1820 


BETHAYRES, PA 


PHILADELPHIA AND BETHAYBES 


Plants at 
Vew England Of 
Turks Head Bldg., Prov 


Southern Office 


Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C 


Canadian Off 


W. J. Westaway, Toront 


MACHINERY 
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400 MILL FAMOUS N 
500 MILL C. P. SPECIAL 


Blue River Crystal 


These STARCHES are manufactured by carefully con- 
trolled and standardized methods. 


PURITY and UNIFORMITY are secured by accurate 


laboratory tests. 


ECONOMY and EFFICIENCY are proved by the con- 
stantly increasing number of exacting cotton manufac- 
turers who are getting satisfactory results by using our 


STARCHES especially selected for their conditions. 


Recommendations are based upon intelligent investiga- 
tion of each individual problem. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place New York City 


Selling Representatives 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 


47 Farnsworth St., Woodside Building 
BOSTON, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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The Direct 
Route to Better 


D ) ) | : : , h me 
esizing is 


A 
yy Wye th is 


Twenty years of actual service has estab- 
lished Diastafor permanently, as the di- 
rect route to better sizing, stripping and 
finishing. Evidenced by the fact that this 
agent has eliminated the uncertainty of 
rambling processes of desizing. Today 
hundreds of mill men rely upon its de- 
pendability and uniformity of results. 


They also rely upon the thoroughness of 
its work. It strips the warp sizing efh- 
ciently and prepares the fabric for dye- 
ing, assuring excellent color results. 


What more could be asked of a desizing 
agent ? 


Information as to the material advan- 
tages of Diastafor will be given gladly 
by our technical man. Write today. 


THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY 


Diastafor Department 


695 Washington St., New York City 


THE SCIENTIFIC DESIZING AGENT 
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Send for 


Samples 


of 


Hydroxy 
Products 
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Hydroxy Three Fibre 
Boil Off Oil 


Use it on hosiery and fabrics 
made of three fibres—Art Silk, 
Pure Silk and Cotton. It is every- 
where approved. Keeps in suspen- 
sion the gum from Pure Silk and 
the oils on Art Silk. 


Hydroxy Art Silk 
Boil Off Oil 


for dyeing Art Silk, Hosiery or 
Fabrics. Holds the oil in suspen- 
sion and levels the shades. 


Hydroxy 
Penetrating Oil 


for wetting out quickly, before 
dyeing, mercerizing and in the 
kier. 


BRO LULL Wy, 
V4 


Shorten your 
operations and 
level your shades 


with 


Hydroxy Oils 


Hydroxy 
Sulphonated Oils 


are uniform in strength, degree of 
Sulphonation and neutrality. They 
are not sticky nor do they have the 
disagreeable odor so often found 
in oils not properly sulphonated. 

It is not necessary to change 
your formula each time—Hydroxy 
Oils are dependable. Made with 
greatest care. Only No. 1 Medici- 
nal Castor Oil is used in Hydroxy 
Sulphonated Castor Oil. Positive- 
ly no No. 3 Castor is used in any 
Hydroxy Oil. 


Sulphonated Tallow 
Softeners 


for bleached goods and _ starch 
mixtures. 


FREE “POPULAR INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY” 
BY JAMES A. BRANEGAN 


President Kali Manufacturing Company 
Write for your copy today 





Manufacturing 
a Chemists 


“Ont Street ¥ 






Co. 
R 
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COTTON 


A Logical Proposition 


Autogyp is ship- 
ped in air tight 
and water tight 
Iron Drums of 
heavy gauge met- 
al, with non- 
sorrosive lining. 
Net weight, 300 
tbs. For express 
shipments and 


demonstrations, | 


« smaller type of 


{s 


drum with a net 
weight of 100 Ibs. | 
used. 


for logical textile business men 
é i HE aim of all industries is profits. 


But what price profits? 


To revise the word in terms of dyeing, what shall it profit 
a man to use old-fashion, time-consuming methods, that 
produce low quality goods? 

How much of his original profit remains after deducting 
the wages of surplus hands—and losing the good will of 
his customers by delinquency in filling orders? 

The AUTO GYP PROCESS OF BLEACHING AND DYE- 
ING is uncompromising—and immediate. It bleaches and 
dyes in ONE operation—requiring only 214 hours, whereas 
the lime method requires 8 to 10 hours. And only HALF 
the number of men are necessary to complete the AUTO 
GYP Process! 

The astounding brevity of this method does not sacrifice 
efficiency. The goods are left soft and lustrous with all 
natural qualities retained. <A fool-proof proposition. 
Our specially trained engineers are at your service. Write 
now. 


SURPASS CHEMICAL CoO., Inc. 


Office—Factory—Laboratories 
1254-56 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


dluricao Gc ip 
Pygocess of Dyeing 
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What are your problems, 
Mr. Textile Manufacturer? 


LET us tell you how to use Celanese. We have cus- 
tomers who are using our yarn for every conceivable 
operation in knitting and weaving. 


Our technical men have practical information en- 
abling them to show you how Celanese can be used 
and just what denier and twist is the correct yarn for 
any operation. 


Let us assist you also in the dyeing and finishing of 
Celanese fabrics. We can give you complete informa- 
tion on dyeing Celanese in conjunction with any other 
yarns, to obtain union shades or cross-dye effects. If 
you wish to use any group of dyestuffs in the presence 
of Celanese, we can supply you with practical formulas. 


Celanese brand yarn is highly elastic and re- 
markably durable; and it has unique hygienic 
qualities. The dyestuffs used for dyeing Cela- 
nese brand fabrics give colors that are unusually 
fast to sun, suds, salt-water and perspiration. 


-LLANESE 


REG.uUS. BRAND Pat. ore 


YARNS 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Formerly American Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. Co. Ltd 
15 EAST 26TH STREET, NEW YORK 


WorKS AT AMCELLE (NEAR CUMBERLAND) MARYLAND 


ashy: REPRESENTATIVE: TODD B. MEISENHEIMER 
116 JOHNSTON BUILDING, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


CELANESE is the registered trademark, in the United States, of the Celanese Corporation of America, 
to designate its brand of yarns, fabrics, garments, ete. 
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You use carefully 
planned methods of 
power transmission -- 
your painting can be 
competently planned 
too! 


Shall it be shafting or the installation of in- 
dividual direct motors? This and other prob- 
lems of power transmission you solve with 
scientific and engineering skill. The when, 
where and how of painting can be effectively 
planned through the medium of engineering 
analysis and scientific research, too! 


Du Pont Prescription Paint Service provides 
this medium. It will send to your plant a staff 
of paint engineers who are experienced in an- 
alyzing upkeep painting problems and pre- 
scribing the specifically correct finish for each 
surface. The accurate survey conducted by 
them results in a painting schedule that af- 
fords you greater surface protection at lower 
maintenance cost! 


This service entails no obligations. Inquiries 
will receive prompt attention. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


21 East 40th St., New York City 
2100 Elston Ave. Everett Station No. 49 569 Mission $e, 


GU POND Chicago, IIL Boston, Mass. San Francisco, Cah 
Dulite, a mill white developed by J ; a 


the scientists who invented Duco, 
possesses unusual resistance to 
yellowing, has a high degree of 
A) hiding power, and works easily 

1924 by . 
B. 1, do Pont de Nemours under the brush. Data on Dulite 
. and its industrial application, on 

request. 


Du Pont Prescription Paint Service 
PAINTS .«.VARNISHES ENAMELS 
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345 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 


“Selling Agents for Southern Mills” 


Athens Manufacturing Co. 
Crawford Cotton Mills 
Elm City Cotton Mills 

Hillside Cotton Mills 
Larnell Cotton Mills 
Manchester Cotton Mills 
Milstead Manufacturing Co. 
Unity Cotton Mills 
Unity Spinning Mills 
Villa Rica Mills 


Boston Representative 


M. R. ABBOTT, 
110 Summer Street 


RAY T. JOHNSON 


323 So. Franklin St. 


Akron Representative 


L. A. WATTS, Second National Building 


Eceppenwnsnensennnnnny 


TS 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


Henry Beer 

C. Morgan Abrams 
Walter B. Keiffer 
J. William Barkdull, Jr. 


Roy E. Barkdu!ll 
Adrian F. Aitkens 


G. Edward Cornwell 


Andrew P. Richard 


PRIVATE WIRES TO NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
AND THROUGHOUT THE COTTON BELT 


BEER 


819-821 GRAVIER ST., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


H. &. B. 


Provisions — Cotton Seed Oil — 
Rice — Sugar and Coffee 


New York Cotton 
New York Stoc 


MEMBERS OF 


New Orleans Cotton Exchange 


Exchange 
k Exchange 


New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange, Inc. 
New York Produce Exchange 
N. O. Future Brokers’ Association 
New Orleans Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


Associate Member of Liverpool 


Cotton Association 
Associate Member of New York 
Curb Market Association 


Our daily Cotton Market Letter sent on request 
ORDERS EXECUTED ON ABOVE EXCHANGES 
Branch Office: 821 Gravier Street 


Main Office: 


325 Baronne St. 


_"eaneonnncnocennsneevenccnvunscnnnguusenegnenecoeacecuuacannuueucasoeanasneuatengtbnennnenocucasuouaacoouaaazzanNsaean Maen uaAaac aac zaunncnTUUUEEN NNN NENN UHHH) 


Callaway Mills 


INCORPORATED 


Chicago Representative 





Cotton — Grain — Stocks — Bonds 
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COTTON 


PLL OLEPERED PERE Y APTL PeMpeRDOtT 


J.HLLANE & CO. 


Cord Fabric 


Tire Fabrics 


Enameling Duck 


Sheeting 


Losbaalbbbebiediitesiaidlileeniesid bala 
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Wide Drill 
Osnaburg 


Special Constructions 
Cotton Fabrics 


250 W. 57th St. 


NEW YORK 


323 South Franklin Street 





WOODWARD, BALDWIN & 


CHICAGO 


C0. 


DRY GOODS 


Commission Merchants 


43-45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


HUGHES FAWCETT 


IMPORTER AND COMMISSION MERCHANT. 


LINEN YARNS 


For Weaving, Knitting and all Purposes, 


TURKEY RED YARNS 


For Towel Borders, Towellings and Bleaching Cleth 


Linen Jacquard Harness Twine 
And Every Description of Linen Thread and Twine 


115 Franklin St., : 


MC 


NEW YORK 


Ce ee ed 


= 
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COTTON 


GREATER STRENGTH 


DU PONT 


SUPER EXTRA 


DuPont Chemical Control Assures duPont Quality ~ 


Reg. U. Ss. Pat. Office 
DU PONT RAYON CO, 
BUFFALO, N. ¥. 
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Announcing—. 


ROSANTHRENE 
BRILLIANT RED 
B R 


An efficient addition to 
the Diazo and Rosan- 
threne series of diazo- 
tisable dyestuffs. 


Ever-changing Textile 
Conditions 


Our success is built on the principle of 
keeping abreast of the progress of the 
textile field. Our methods of serving 
you are modern with that backbone 
of conservatism which has made our 
success. 


HYDROXALATE D 


A special soluble sodium sulfoxalate for 
discharge printing and stripping. 


HYDROXOLYN Z 


Zine sulfoxalate for stripping wool 
silk. 


HYDROXOLYN S 


Special soluble zine salt for stripping. 


CASTOPOLE OIL 


A double meeene No. 1 castor oil of 
superior qualitie 


MONOSOL B 


A product of castopole containing correct- 
ly blended high boiling solvents for scour- 
ing cotton, wool and unions. 


aa: 
CREAM SOFTENER B 


A high grade sulphonated tallow for fin- 
ishing. 


SOFTENER A. S. 


For Rayon. 
Special oils for special purposes con- 
taining 85-75-50% fat acid. 


Fernald & Jenkins 


Manufacturing Chemists 


Phillipsdale, R. 1. 
aheenttt Charlotte, N. C. 


KTS $e Res VS elie te a4 


- 
—— 
~ 


SOU ee 8S Se oH oe 


ATISFACTORILY fast to wash- 
ing . . . splendid solubility . . . bril- 
liant shade . . . great tinctorial power. 


et 2es=—-£ SCS Cre het nos Gee Ot Beas Coe. Ne 7 


Asya 


Recommended 
for 


Open or Machine dye- 
ing of all classes of Cot- 
ton materials. Viscose 
and similar Artificial 
Silks, Silk, and Cotton 
and Silk Printing. 


vas Se oe 


aN CH ee RS eS oH ee SE LE 


Sole Representatives in the United States 
for the 


SOCIETY OF 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE 
Basle, Switzerland 


ic 


Sole Selling Agents for 
DOWS INDIGO «2 MIDLAND VAT BLUES 


1ba@... 


CEDAR and WASHINGTON STREETS 


> 


Y, <3 


Me 


Sole Agents for The Fleischman Co, 


(DIASTAFOR) eS eee 
_ : AOU oe Co,Ltd, Montreal, Canada. 
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The New Textile Leadership 
...and the 


PRONOUNCED 
TREND toward 


fat pres: is a new leadership,’’ ac- 
cording to Printers’ Ink, ‘‘taking 
hold in the textile industry, which 

init promises action in 1927.”’ 
1,821,319 f. | , Peay One significant phase of this new leadership 
isso ‘ ' \ is the common recognition among progres- 
P yew ‘ Se Ab NY sive manufacturers of the growing con- 
of va o oe : sumer demand for fast-dyed fabrics. More 
produce N\A ce fast-dyed fabrics are produced today than 

ever before. 


aS = , On April 11th, the United States Tariff 
1925 > SS a Commission published a preliminary report 
2.600.000 on the Census of Dyes which gives the pro- 
’ ’ duction of vat dyes (excluding Indigo) as 
pounds 4,000,000 pounds in 1926, as compared with 
307, i 2,600,000 pounds in 1925—an increase of 53%. Production in 
4 7o increase 1925 was, in turn, an increase of 43% over the 1924 figure. The 
consumption of vat dyes in this country has therefore more 
than doubled in these three years. These are government fig- 

ures—not the estimate of any individual manufacturer. 


‘1926 
“The increase in domestic production (of fast colors) is of 


4,000,000 interest to every consumer of fabrics,’’ comments this prelim- 
inary report, “as indicative of the pronounced trend toward a 


pounds greater use of fast dyes.” 
O07 . 
53 /o increase , Is your business keyed to this new trend? 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


Dyestuffs Department 


WILMINGTON DELAWARE 


All angles of this im- 
portant fast color sit- 
uation are presented 
in,a most vital book- 
let, “‘Fast Dyes, Why? 
When? How?’’,a copy 

of which is yours 

) for the asking 
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Valuable Data on 


ARLY in November we shall have 
E ready for distribution a new bulletin 
on Single Kier Boiling of cotton. This 
has been prepared by our research staff 
as one of the series of Cowles Scientific 
Discussions on Textile Cleaning which 
have proved so valuable to men engaged 
in this industry throughout the country. 







A copy of this Discussion will be mailed 
free upon request, also future Discus- 
sions as issued. Please write or send 
coupon. 















TO 








WILLIAM H. HAYWARD, EDWARD M. JOHNSON, 
PRESIDENT. VICE PRESIDENT & TREASURER. 


All Kinds of 





Sole Agents for 






of Belle, W. Va. 


Manufacturers of 





W e solicit your inquiry for 
prompt or future delivery. 





Established 18/5 


Providence New York Boston 








THE COWLES DETERGENT COMPANY 


7016-80 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Southern Offices: Charlotte, N. C.—R. G. Barr, Whitin Bldg. 


Liquid Chlorine, Bleaching Powder, Caustic Soda (Solid and Flaked) 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & Co., Inc. 
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SOL-ESCO 


Embodving a new principle in 
detergent and dyeing proced- 
ure, now fully proved out by 
practical application in many 
mills. 





JOSEPH A. BRYANT, 
VICE PRESIDENT. 


HEAVY CHEMICALS 


BELLE ALKALI CO. 


Philadelphia Charlotte 


nani s 


Single Boils | 


= 
3 
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COTTON 


taleys 


UNDREDS of leading textile manufacturers find expert 
Staley service a major source of profit in mill operation. 


Maximum quality and volume of production at minimum cost re- 
sult from scientific Staley surveys of individual mill conditions and 
production requirements. 


Special Staley starches compounded to particular needs adhere 
with absolute accuracy to original formulae, safeguarding uniform 
standards and quantity of output. 


Only manufacturing and laboratory facilities unduplicated in the 
starch industry can maintain a service so valuable and compre- 
hensive. Write the nearest Staley representative. There is no 
obligation. 


STALEY SALES CORPORATION 


Distributors for 


A. E. STALEY MFG. CO. 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


828 Montgomery Bldg., Ansley Hotel 
Spartanburg, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
G. A. Dean, Manager J. W. Pope, Manager 


25 Church St. 88 Broad St., 
New York City Boston, Mass. 
Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Manager L. R. Dickinson, Manager 


Starch 
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CORRECT 
RAYON TREATMENT 


calls for It lubricates, kills static electricity, binds 
the fibre, strengthens and softens. 


NEI TTR AYON It affords perfect winding, twisting, plait- 
ing and knitting, with increased production, 
A processed oil that penetrates and can be less waste and any desired weight. 


instantly stripped in alkalized water at 120° . p pare 
temperature and at negligible cost. Oil never It prevents elongation in winding and con- 
becomes rancid, never oxidizes and silk never sequently prevents shrinkage in the finishing. 
becomes sticky. NEUTRAYON is the only oil that does this. 

If you are interested in a universally satisfac- 


Use the oil straight, spray, or dip the skeins : 2 t 
and whiz. For economy, return exhaust oil tory oil treatment for Artificial Silk, try 


from whizzer to dipping tub. NEUTRAYON. 


For Weaving call for Neutrayon 
For Knitting call for Neutrayon Special 


NEUTRASOL PRODUCTS CORP. 


41 Park Row New York, N. Y. 
Southern Representative 


JOHN M. BARR & CO., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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ihe Won’ t Seid IE i diineins 


Every textile man knows that to over-heat 
cotton fibre in the drying process is to in- 
jure it. So—it pays to give the fibre the 
best treatment possible, and in the drying 
process this is best done with the Sargent 
Drying Machine. It has been scientifically 
proven that its results are perfect. The 
Sargent dries rapidly, thoroughly and 
uniformly with a low consumption of 
power. 


Hen eveoapennanennn ini 


CD 


Sturdily built. Cast iron frame, automatic 
feed, ball bearing fans, perfect air circula- 
tion, rapid exhaustion—every modern im- 
provement. 


Write for full information. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP. 
GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 


Fred H. White, Sou. Agt. Charlotte, N. C. 
R. C. Jefferson Co., Phila. Agt., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SARGENT Dryers 
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You can get Oakite benefits 


only with Oakite 


Oakite Processing Gives Goods Unusual 
softness of “‘feel”—Freedom from odors— 
Uniform dyeing—High quality finish 


HERE is only one way to obtain the unusual 

softness, freedom from odors, excellent finish, 
and other qualities that identify goods processed the 
Oakite way. And that is by using Oakite. 


This powerful detergent emulsifies the oils, grease 
and dirt. Instead of combining chemically with 
them—as caustics and alkali do—Oakite breaks the 
oil, for example, up into small minute particles. 
These particles are then lifted from the fabric and 
held suspended in solution. ‘This action assures 
thorough cleaning, and complete, free rinsing. Asa 
result, goods come through unusually soft, with 
bright lively colors, and with a high quality finish. 


Complete instructions on how to use Oakite are 
given in our booklet ““WET FINISHING TEXTILES.” 
Send for a copy. 

Oakite is manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26C Thames St.. NEW YORK, N. Y- 
(Formerly OAKLEY CHEMICAL CO.) 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located at 


Albany, N. Y., Allentown, Pa., *Atlanta, Altoona, Pa., Baltimore, *Birmingham, 
- *Boston, Bridgeport, *Brooklyn, Buffalo, *Camden, N. J., Charlotte, 
C, Chattanooga, Tenn., *Chicago, *Cincinnati, *Cleveland, *Columbus 0., 
“Dallas, *Davenport, *Dayton, O., Decatur, Ill., *Denver, *Des Moines, *Detroit, 
Erie, Pa.. Flint, Mich., Fresno, Cal., *Grand Rapids, Mich., Harrisburg, Pa., 
Hartford, *Houston, Texas, *Indianapolis, *Jacksonville, Fla., Kansas City, 
*Los Angeles, Louisville ,Ky., *Memphis, Tenn., *Milwaukee, *Minneapolis, 
*Moline, Ill., *Montreal, Newark, N. J., Newburgh, N. Y., New Ha- 
ven, *New York, *Omaha, Neb., *Oakland, Cal., *Philadelphia, 
*Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., *Portland, Ore , Providence, Read- 
ing. Pa., *Rochester, N. Y., Rockford, Ill., *Rock Island, 
San Francisco, *Seattle, South Bend, Ind., *St. 
Louis, Syracuse, N. Y , *Toledo, *Toronto, Tren- 
ton, *Tulsa, Okla., Utica, N. Y., *Vancouver, 
B. C.. Wiiliamspo rt, Pa., Worcester, Mass. 


*Stocks of Oakite materials are carried in these cities. 


OAKITE | 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 
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SOLUBLE OILS 


In every concentration 


BOIL-OFF OIL 


To clean up and increase lustre of 
rayon and cotton fancies 


BLEACHING OIL 


Efficient assistant for the Caustic kier 


boil 


CREAM SOFTENERS 


That give a soft, smooth, “kid glovey”’ 
feel 


HYDROSULPHITES 


For stripping and discharge printing 


MONOPOLE OIL 


Reg. U. S. Patent Office 
A special textile oil; double sulpho- 
nated and highly concentrated; un- 
equalled for all processes. 


JACQUES WOLF XCo. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTBRS 
PASSAIC, N. J, 


Pacific and Mid-West Representatives 


THE CIBA CO., Inc. 


San Francisco, Cal. ‘ Chicago, Ill. 
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CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING COMPANY 


CLINTON, IOWA 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


QUALITY PRODUCTS FROM CORN 


<|CLINTON. 


” - PEARL STARCH 
rae POWDERED STARCH 

TEXTILE SS en Se CARGALA STARCH 
SS MODIFIED STARCH 
STARCHES ~ oe SPECIAL STARCHES — 


: Make Your Warp Size 
Give Good Results 


IFFICULTIES in connection with bleaching and dyeing can 
very often be traced to the slasher room where sizing com- 
pounds of questionable composition are used. 


Bleaching Oil To take care of these difficulties use Victrolyn a lubricating, 
Produces a penetrating, concentrated assistant that mixes with size uni- 
Foundation formly. It displaces everything but starch and water, making 
f possible cleaner and more satisfactory work. Only five pounds 
Ss ’ of Victrolyn are mixed with 309 gallons of size to give these 
Pure White results. Comes in iron drums and 10 gallon cans. 


on Cotton 
Bosson & Lane 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
Atlantic, 


VICTROLYN 


Reg. U. S. Patent Office 
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Tycos Automatic Control 
ON DRYING CYLINDERS 


With the Tycos Sys- 
tem of differential 
temperature control, 
the yarn is dried less 
on the large cylinder 
than where the same 
pressure system is 
used for both cylin- 
ders. The smaller cyl- 
inder, at a_ higher 
temperature, removes 
the remaining mois- 
ture without ruptur- %ece Recorder and Regulator 
ing the surface coat. on Drying Cylinders 
This does away with any roughness and decreases 
shedding. The small cylinder seals the surface coat 
and produces a smooth and uniformly tough coat 
with the proper amount of moisture occluded in the 
yarn itself, all of which is necessary for economic 
loom production. 

When Tycos has controlled the Slashing Process, 
the yarn is ready for smooth operation on the looms. 
It has the correct moisture content for the elasticity 
so necessary for maximum weaving results. The 
nbres are tightly bound in for smooth running. The 
size coating is uniform and tough to prevent wear 
and chafing. It is pliable to decrease shedding. 


This smooth, easy running yarn will enable a 
weaver to handle more looms, will allow faster run- 
ning looms, fewer stops and fewer knots in the 
finished goods. ’ 


Photo at left 
larged four times, 
shows No 13.55 


yarn before slashing. 


en- 


The same yarn 
after slashing 
with the old 
hand control 


Photo at right, enlarged 
four times, shows the 
same yarn after slash- 
ing with the Tycos Sys- 
tem of slasher Control. 
Note how fibres are 
bound in. 


The installation of the Tycos System of Slasher 
Control in many mills, has resulted in increasing 
the loom production, decreasing the labor cost of 
weaving, an improved quality of the work, uniform 
weight of goods and a decrease in the cost of the 
size mixture. 


May we send complete information to yuu? 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. 8. A. 


MANUFACTURING DISTRIBUTORS 
REAT BRITAIN 


CANADIAN PLANT a 
SHORT & MASON, LTD., LONDON 


TYCOS BUILDING 
TORONTO 
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| QUALITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1866 





“Nothing’s 80 
hard but 
search will 
Jind it out.” 


Your Research 
Laboratory— 


How often the economical, profitable solution 
of a knotty problem calls for the service of an 
expert with modern laboratory facilities to aid 
him! 

We pride ourselves on the number of leading 
mills that have, for years, referred their prob- 
lems directly to us—problems of every descrip- 
tion, related in any way to Stein, Hall Products. 


At New York, Long Island City, Charlotte, 
and Chicago are laboratories virtually your own. 
In each of these a staff of experts stand ready 
to advise and serve you. 


Are you making the 
most of these facilities? 


< “ P g - 
Serving the WF .. 
Textile Industry ' \ be 


with— 


- 


“Hawk” Thin Boiling 


Starch 


“Gold Medal” 
Starch 


“Silver 
Starch 


“R. A. Brand” Import- 
ed Potato Starch 


Soluble Wheat Starch 
Binder 


Dextrines and Dry 
Gums for Printing 
and Finishing. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., nc 


285 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
Laboratories at 


Refined 


Medal” Pearl 


Send for owr folder on 
Raygomm—a recently de- 
veloped Stein, Hall product 
for sizing and finishing 
Rayon and other lustrous 
materials. 


Chicago 
Charlotte 


New York 
Long Island City 
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VICTOR MILL STARCH 


The Weaver’s Friend 







It boils thin—it penetrates the warps—increases breaking strength and carries the weight into 
the cloth. Being thoroughly washed free of gluten and other foreign matter it gives a bleach 
and finish to the goods that you can get from no other starch. 






A trial order will convince you that VICTOR STARCH has no equal on the market. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio | 


Southern Agent: MR. DANIEL H. WALLACE, Greenville, S. C. 
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If you are not already using VICTOR STARCH call on our representative for a demonstration at your convenience. 
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Direct Acid 


Sulphur Dyes Vat 


Chrome Basic 
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Special Shades Matched 

ThVeottionae | ee 
NORWOOD ricreRs | | UNITED CHEMICAL PRODUCTS | 

DULL find there are many advantages CORPORATION : 


Y in Xe find the re are many advantages 


pendable cubatrection and the eco- 
| nomical operation. Norwood Filters will 
give you Greater Capacity, Greater Dura- 
bility, Greater Economy and Greater Sat- 
isfaction. Ask For Catalog. 


Tc CE 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 
York and Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 
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. e = 307 Commercial National 
| Norwood Engineering Company : Southern Office Bank Building Charlotte, N. Cc. 
: Chattanooga, Tenn. Chicago, Ill. 
faye ter |___ Pawtucket, R. I. Columbus, Ga. 
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Six definite reasons why you 
should use 


Gum Tragasol 


A pure vegetable gum. 

Uniformity unquestionable. 

Adds strength to yarn. 

Reduces shedding. 

Reduces seconds caused by 
loom stoppages. 


Better Production. Better 
Cloth. 





John P. Marston Company 


Importers 


247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


20th ipticay Gas 


Pro ducing ae 


FOR SINGEING, CALENDERING AND 
TENTERING 


yao Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. 

U. 8. Finishing Co., Cedartown, Ga. 

Southern Bleachery, Greenville, 8S. C. 

North Carolina Finishing Co., Salisbury, N. C. 

Proximity Mfg. Ce., Greensboro, N. C 

Crystal Spring Bleachery, Chickamauga, Ga. 

Thomaston Bleachery Co., Thomaston, Ga 

Lanett Bleschery & Dye Works, West Point, Ga. 

Ware Shoals Bleachery, Ware Shoals, 8. C. 
lmont, 8. C. 


and by many others 


MP irc. Co. 


Southern Representative: 
H. G. Mayer, Charlotte, N.C. 
dvscegconnenoconveraavesesnetouesgnecocovanaeoyenseaseustieno 


THE C. M. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


A 
i 
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Belmont Processing Co., 
National Yarn & Processing Co., Rossville, Ga. 


Reasons Why 
You Should Use 


Quartz Quality 


1. Bleaches to swan’s down 
whiteness. 
Gives permanent depend- 
able results. 
Saves 20% of oxygen com- 
pared with ammonia. 


Safe for cotton, silk, wool 
or rayon. 





Phila. Quartz Company 


Philadelphia 


Quartz Quality 
Silicates of Soda 


The Laat Word 
In Skein Dyeing 


Machines for any size batches from 10 lbs. 
to 1000 Ibs. Of wood, iron or Monel Metal, 
to suit the requirements. 

Motors and silent chain drives, ensure 
proper circulation and dependable results. 

Patentees and Sole Manufacturers 
Since 1907 


HUSSONG DYEING MACHINE COMPANY 


GROVEVILLE, NEW JERSEY 
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FINISHING 
GUESSWORK 


SCIENTIFICALLY PREPARED TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


SERVICE 
FINISHING 


aC TTT 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
DEEP WELL DRILLING -WATER SUPPLY ENGINEERS 
Twenty-five Years Experience in Solving Water Problems 
LUITWIELER NON-PULSATING DEEP WELL PUMPS 
The Most Efficient Water Supply Equipment Made. 


May we send you 
a copy of this folder? 


No matter how careful your workmen may 
in regulating the temperature of your " oH 
and drying a. =e occasionally make 
mistakes which cost 8 great deal more 
than the price of an automatic regulator. 

This folder shows how to elimin: losses 
which occur from overheating of dye er and 
overheated air in dryers. Sent free upon request. 

THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 
36 years of specialization in temperature control. 

2739 Greenview Ave., Chicago 


Also New York, Boston, Atlanta, Toronto, and 
82_other offices. See your telephone directory. 
ce 


Textile Wet Finishing 
Machinery 


Water Power Equipment 
Rolls—W ood. Metal, Rubber 


Rodney Hunt Machine Company 
47 Mill Street, Orange, Mass. 
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MASON BRUSH WORKS 


Palas nats MASS. 


versus 


ATLANTA GA 
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INDIFFERENCE 
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| Spinning, Seidl wie Mule Rolls 


Renecked, Refluted and Honed 


Sole Patentee and User of 
George A. Bates Patented Flute Raising Machine, for 
raising worn out Drawing Rolls or Comber 
Detaching Rolls 


Guaranteed not to change diameter of roll 


George A. Bates & Son 


Established 1893 
Quality and Service 


868 Broadway Fall River, Mass. 


The service is equal to the product. 
In 100 and 150 pound Cylinders, 
Ton Drums, and Tank Cars. 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS of! LIQUID CHLORINE 


Plant: NIAGARA FALLS, NY. 
Hain office 9 East 41© Street New York 


evaeneacaeneensenereneeraevenees 


“MILL and MACHINE 
BRUSHES 


Cotton, Woolen and Silk 
a ond Repaired 
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How to Dry Warps 


So That Threads Are 
Round, Soft and Flexible 


HE Continuous “HURRICANE” Loop Dryer, in 

which the warps are hung in loops over poles 
moving slowly through a current of warm air, are rec- 
ommended for drying warps. The threads are round, 
soft, and flexible. There is no danger of overheating or 
altering delicate colors. 


Other Products Include: 
DRYERS 


Cotton stock, Underwear, Hosiery, 
Wool and Rags, Toweling, Plush, 
Skeins, Warps, Hosiery Drying 
Piece Goods, Forms 
VACUUM EXTRACTORS 
CONDITIONING MACHINES 
CARBONIZING EQUIPMENT 


Send your drying problems to 


THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


Stokley St. above Westmoreland, Phila., Pa. 
New England Office: 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 


Southern Agt. Canadian Agt. 


Carolina Specialty Co. aS at BAS y Cc. M Cudlip, 
Charlotte, N. C. : " : Hamilton, Ont. 





Ams boiling starch made espe- 
cially for the textile trade. 


Preferred because of its high, uniform 
quality. Every shipment the same. 
Produces a uniform size and finish. 
Eliminates changes in formula for size 
mixture. 


A starch that makes satisfied customers. 


Our service department and research 
laboratory will gladly assist in your siz- 
ing any finishing problems. 


We manufacture Pearl, Powdered and 
other standard grade starches of the 
highest quality. 


Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc. 
Manufacturers 

J. H, Almond, Atianta, Ga 

P. G. Wear, Dallas, Texas 

Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Southern Representatives: N. E. Representatives: 
ao Nye Company, 
arsed oston and Worcester, 


Greensboro, N.C. Providc nce, R. 1. 


COTTON 


Amalie 
“PRODUCTS 


Many years of highly satisfactory serv- 
ice in Colored and White Goods Cotton 
Mills— 


Their endorsement by leading bleach-~ 
ereries, and mill sales agents— 


Such vital facts prove the genuine merit 
and the never-failing dependability of— 


mali 
{nnoDuCTS 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


NEW YORK 
Manufacturing Chemists for the Tertile Industry 


Sales Offices in leading Textile Centers 


MG 


Modern Methods 


The metallurgist is able with the microscope to 
examine the most intimate structure of steel and 
to determine the causes of success or failure. 
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So too the microscope reveals the superior con- 
dition of textile fibres treated with the 


Quality and Service 


MOC PVG 


The long straight fibres of undiminished tensile 
strength explains further why fibres so treated spin 
down finer and produce a finished product of supe- 
rior appearance and texture. 


Hundreds of mills are benefiting from the use 
of these special purpose alkalies. It is logical to 
claim they can do as much for you. 


Ask your 
supply man for 
“WYANDOTTE” 


THE J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mfrs. 


WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 
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REEDS (All Types) 
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HEDDLES (Imported and Domestic) 
(For Cotton, Woolen, Silk, Rayon and All Other Fabrics) 


HEDDLE FRAMES 


SAMPLES GLADLY 
SUBMITTED 
ON REQUEST 


SLASHER COMBS 


BEAMING RAITHES 


Manufacturers of the Highest Quality 
Weaving Accessories for over half a century 


WALKER MANUFACTURING CO., Inc., 


Established 1875 


Southern Office: 
101 AUGUSTA ST., 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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PURITY PRODUCTS 


LAUREL 
TEXTILE OIL py 


A thoroughly sulphonated castor oil 
product used in the dyebath for com- 
plete penetration and level dyeing, pro- 
ducing lustre and perfect handle. Rec- 
ommended as softener after dyeing; for 
wetting out before dyeing and as a kier 
assistant. 


A trial will convince you. 


Manufactured by 


| LAUREL SOAP MEG. CO. 


Incorporated 


WM. H. BERTOLET & SONS 
Tioga, Thompson & Almond Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Main Office and Factory: 


PHILADELPHIA 
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(darren Soaps 


Preferred Stock 


The best quality tallow, 
palm, and red oils and olive 
foots, carefully balanced 
with the purest chemicals 
for your special purpose. 


Uniformity guaranteed 
by test before shipment. 


Warren Soap Warren Service 


(darren Soap D)fg. Go. 
Established 1870 

77 Summer St. Boston. Mass. 
Incorporated 1890 
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Cut Your Beam 
Head Costs by 
Two- Thirds 
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Our files are literally crowded 


with evidence that one Apco- 
Both A sid Necessa y Mossberg Steel Beam Head out- 


h b i de t : : 
ee ee : lasts three of the old-fashioned 


invent a practical yarn cleaning device. 


The great difficulty has been in securing : c ad 

a mechanical apparatus that would thor- : cast Iron type. 

oughly clean without injuring the yarn, and z 

at the same time work day in and day out : Made of special drawn steel 
2 ’ 


without any attention. Both of these re- 


i ent bsolutely necessary—either Z 
cou bp Uelll-te of ao valor | Apco-Mossberg Beam Heads 


one by itself is of no value. 


Both have been incorporated in the : stop losses caused by delayed 


ECLIPSE production and do away with 
AUTOMATIC | the expense of rewinding yarn. 
YARN CLEANER Let us show you how Apco- 
Mossberg Steel Beam Heads 

What It Is— can save you money. Write us 


It i ll, t device by which z 1 . 
‘ eeaeets “clined be ka eotiral : about your needs. No obliga- 


yarn is thoroughly cleaned by an entirely 
new principle. Flexible blades, vibrating : . : 
onstantly remove dirt, sand, slugs, bunches : tion involved. 
cand other foreign matter, without affecting 5 

in the slightest the strength and elasticity of 
the yarn. The Eclipse Yarn Cleaner is easily 
attached to any make Winder or Spooler. 
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ER RP. 
ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, Inc. sor nseeaypcsce hia 


Elmira N Y i Steel Beam Heads 
b] e 6 z 


Makers of—Ball Bearing Bobbin Hold- i 15 Lamb St., 


er, Automatic Yarn Cleaner, Eclipse 


Van Ness Dyeing Machine. | Attleboro, Mass. 
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GINGHAMS. 


ARE BEST MADE ON AUTOMATIC BOX LOOMS 


same SS 


BUILT BY 


| CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. PHILADELPHIA,PA. ALLENTOWN, PA. PATERSON, N.J. 


S. B. ALEXANDER, Southern Manager, Charloite, N. C. 


Me 
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Solid 


It’s a gruelling job at best—that of the picker stick. None 
know it better than the makers of Pioneer Brand Picker 
Sticks. Accurately designed, carefully worked, these 
hickory sticks take the hard knocks with unfaltering 
stride. 
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“NO WASTE” 


THE STANDARD MILL RECEPTACLES 
OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


AeeeM 


THE PIONEER POLE & SHAFT CO. 


Manufacturers of Hickory Products 
for over 40 years. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Style 8-AF Vulcanized Fibre Oar 


tEebiw A4IAVUA 


‘“‘Pioneer”’ 
Picker 
Sticks 


Style MT 
Seamless Roving Can 
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CROMPTON & KNOWLES - WOOLEN 


STANDARD FIBRE Co. 
Kennett Square, Pa. 
Citizen’s Nat’l Bank Bldg., Gastonia, N. C. 
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New Patented Vertical 
Brushing Machine 


REMOVES 
LEAF, MOTES, SOFT 
BUNCHES, ETC. FROM SHEETINGS, 
TOWELLING, PRINT CLOTH, 
BFC. 


run "HERMAS” 13 
VARIABLE 
BRUSHING MACHINE 


Saves bleaching to remove leaf, etc. Thor- 
oughly cleans the cloth without raising nap or 
shifting filling. 

Ball bearing throughout and built with any 
combination of fibre or wire brushes and sand 
rollers. 

Has individual suction on each brush and is 
self cleaning. 

Stands only 24” from front to rear; 7 high 
and in all standard widths. 


Hermas Machine Company 


Hawthorne, N. J. 
s R. R. 


| 
| 
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You Buy Looms 


From a Loom Builder 


To get the best 
results you should 


Buy Shuttles 


trom a 


Shuttle Maker 


No Looms 
No Reeds 
No Spools 


No Bobbins 


No Harness 


Just Shuttles 


SHUTTLE -COMPANY 
H.H. Ullman, President 
WOONSOCKET, R.I. 
GREENVILLE, S.C. PATERSON, N. J. 
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Use Acme Products 


Save Time 


and Labor 
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American Moistening Co. 


This Acme Handstitch Staple Binding Machine is used in 
attaching small tags to clothing, wearing apparel, rugs, carpets 
and all kinds of merchandise without mutilating the fabric. Made 
of light weight metal (weight 36 oz.) and can be carried from 
one pile of merchandise to another. 


Factory and Executive Offices: 


Providence, R. I. 


TD TT 


We also make many special models for different uses; such as 
Staple Binders for fastening envelopes, letters, invoices and other 
documents. They work accurately, quickly and faultlessly and 
save time, labor and trouble. 


THE ACME STAPLE BINDER is the only Staple Bind- 
ing Machine Designed, Manufactured and Distributed 
from its own factory. 


We guarantee our Products—Send for Catalogue 


ACME STAPLE CO., Camden, N. J. 
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Atlanta Charlotte 


Georgia North Carolina 


Boston 
Massachusetts 
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Its High 


2 Quality 
Never Varies 


SF The outstanding feature for which 
Amtex Spinning Tapes are known is 
UNIFORMITY. This uniformity will not 
be altered until BETTER tapes can be 

Georgia, made. Whenever this step is made 

Alabama those ADDED years of progressive ex- 

and perience will be applied in the same 

— scientific manner as those pioneers 

PLOWDEN years were applied to the present fore- 
Griffin, Ga. most quality. 


Mori TM 


In 1868, B. 8. Roy, 
overseer of carding, 
Rockville, Oonn., 
realizing the need of 
a card grinder which 
would do accurate 
work and stand up 
under hard usage, in- 
vented the original 
eard grinding ma- 
chine which resulted 
in revolutionizing 
ecard .grinding com- 
pletely. 


Keep your cards ground for efh- 
cient service and your stock will be 
carded properly. For real efficiency 
and minimum production costs your 
grinding equipment must run abso- 
lutely true. If your present equip- 
ment needs readjustment, send it to 
us and we will put it in proper shape. 


Ask for prices today. 
Manufactured by 
SINGLETON AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., 


co. 
Dallas, Tex. INCORPORATED 


Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


North 
Carolina 
Ww. G 


HAMNER 
Gastonia, 

Whatever your card grinding 
problems, you are always welcome 


to the service of our engineers. 


B-S-Roy & Son Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1/868 


textile Grinding Machinery 
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South 
Carolina 
JAS. G. 

PLOWDEN 
Greenville, 
8. C. 


SPINNING, TWISTING 
___/ and SPOOLING TAPES 
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~ “Whole Cloth” versus 
Real Cloth Records 


Paying operatives for their estimated output 
is buying goods “‘sight unseen.” You'll often 
pay by production-reports made of “‘whole 
cloth” rather than real cloth. 


The one place, for sure, where you see what 
you re getting in measured production is on 
the dial of a Veeder Counter. 


No padded piecework reports register there; 
no fooling by the day-rate worker who al- 
ways “looks” to be busy. Each cut you pay 
for (in wages to weavers) is vouched for as 
value received by a 


That Diamond Finish Rings 


: are more economical in the long 
COUNTER run is proven by the number of 
| repeat orders that we have re- 
Below is shown the Duplex Loom Pick Jf : ceived for the last fifty years. 
Counter, which embodies two regular : | 
Veeder Pick Counter mechanisms in a 
single case, for two-shift operations. 


@ *= x 


Let’s do business. 
It will afford you great 
economy. 


* 2 2 


Whitinsville 
Spinning Ring Co. 
Whitinsville, Mass. 


Ring Specialists Since 1873 


The double dial indicates separately the output 
of day and night operators. When running two- 
shifts, you need take readings but once a week— 
same as when using a single counter on the one- 
shift plan. Saves clerical work and confusion. 
Furnished with side drive or vertical drive with gear 
box, to be driven by worm gear from the loom 
crankshaft. 


Write for textile counter booklet 
showing the “Duplex” and many other 
specialized textile counters. 


The Veeder Mfg. Co. 


6 Sargeant St., Hartford, Conn. 


Southern Representatives: 
Carolina Specialty Co., E. E. Lovern, 
Charlotte, N.C. Newnan, Ga. 
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Textile Engineer 


200 Fifth Avenue New York 


Specialist in T esting 


Equipment for 
Yarn and Cloth 


THIS ILLUSTRATES 
OUR NEW PRECISION 
YARN AND CLOTH 
TESTER WITH MO- 
TOR DRIVE. 


THE LAST WORD IN 
ACCURACY and UP 
TO DATENESS. 


Ask for Special 
Pamphlet 


Southern Representative 


STANDARD 
CHEMICAL CO. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
DEPTH 18 in. 
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A Good Reputation 


It must grow 


Doesn’t just happen—wier'the years 


S. S. F. Co.’s reputation for quality and value 
is the result of more than a quarter-century of 
honest workmanship and the use of the best 


i materials fo produce the finest Flyer Pressers. 


S. S. F. Co.’s Flyer Pressers conform to a stand- 


= ard of service which is never relaxed. That’s 


why they are the best known to the Textile 
industry. 


**Quality Features Built-in, Not Talked-in’’ 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
We Manufacture, Overhaul and Repair 


Cotton Mill Machinery. 


W. H. HUTCHINS, 
V.-Pres and Sec. 


W. H. MONTY, 
Pres. and Treas. 
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| Repeat Orders Prove 


the 100% satisfaction of the 


‘*Centrif-Air”’ 
Adjustable Cotton Cleaning System 


Its Advantages are: 


1—It Removes More Light Leaf and Shale 
From Cotton Than Any Other Cleaner. 


2—It Has A Lower Operating Fire Hazard 
Than Any Other Cleaner In The 


World. 


3—It Reduces the Operating Fire Hazard 
of All Machines That Follow It. 


The Centrif-Air Machine Co., Inc. 
Atlanta Georgia 
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AMERICAN 
SuPPLY COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Manufacturers of 


LOOM HARNESS, 
WEAVING REEDS, 
OAK TANNED LEATHER 
BELTING, STRAPPING, 
ETC. 


We make a specialty of Harness for 
Warp Drawing Machines 
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LAST CALL! 


Fence Your Property Before Winter 


These crisp mornings offer a_ timely 
suggestion to industrial executives: 
Fence before winter—before the ground 
freezes and installation costs mount. 
Protect your property against losses 
from the increased theft and vandalism 
during winter months. 


Frequently, Cyclone engineers, in an- 
alyzing fence requirements make rec- 
ommendations for economy which 
completely offset the cost of the fence 
and far outweigh any price considera- 
tion. Write nearest offices. We erect 
fence anywhere. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
Main Offices: Waukegan, III. 


WoRKS AND OFFICES: 

North Chicago IIl., Cleveland, Ohio 
Newark, N. J., Fort Worth, Texas 
Direct Factory Branches in All Principal Cities 
PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTORS : 
Standard Fence Co., Oakland, Calif. 
Northwest Fence & Wire Works, Portland, Ore. 
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The Mark of 
Dependable 
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WISSCO 


aaa 


TELLS 


EHE STORY 


he Years on Wool 
Without Grinding 


We would be justified in saying many ex- 
travagant things about the superiority of 
Wissco Card Clothing but we prefer to let 
WISSCO PERFORMANCE tell the story. 

A mill in Connecticut has been running a 
Wissco cylinder on wool two years. It has 
not been ground yet. 

A mill in Providence, R. I., has been running 
a Wissco cylinder on wool for more than a 
year without grinding. Ordinarily clothing 
is ground every four to six weeks for wool 
work. 

A mill in Warwick, R. L, has been operating 
one of two Wissco cylinders on cotton for 
five months without grinding. The other 
cylinder was touched up lightly at the end 
of four months. This was done only be- 
cause the card had been moved and it was 
thought advisable, in order to get proper 
alignment, to touch up all the clothing on it. 
This same concern is running Wissco cyl- 
inders in their Providence mills. They omit 
every other grinding. 

Identical conditions are found in a Maine 
plant, where Wissco cylinders are used on 
cotton. 

Names of these concerns or other informa- 
tion will gladly be furnished upon request. 
Everywhere Wissco is giving the same sat- 
isfactory results. It furnishes 35% more 
service than ever before obtained from card 
clothing. It has longer life between grind- 
ings, means less stoppage of the card and 
greatly increases production. Every minute, 
every hour, every day that your mill operates 
without Wissco Card Clothing you are miss- 
ing profits. Write for our booklet. 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL COMPANY 


41 EAST FORTY-SECOND ST., NEW YORK CITY 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL CO., 
Dept. 11-CO. 41 East 42nd Street, New York City. 
Please send me your booklet “Wissco Card Clothing.” 


WICKWIRE SPENCER 


PRODUCTS 
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BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY. 
| General Offices and Plant 
Rockford, IIl., U.S.A. 
_ Framingham, Mass gfe Gita ie 
Greenville, S. CQ aig eT Ca tila) 

Warp Drawing Machines 
Automatic Spoolers 
High Speed Warpers 





















“ATLANTA” 
iH HARNESSES and REEDS 
| “Quality and Service 


GLOBE HIGH SPEED 


steel 


OVER END CREEL 


= The tube does not revolve, which feature increases 
= production and decreases knots. 


















= Easy to creel. 
= Another feature is a simple but effective tension device. 









That Satisfies” 


ATLANTA HARNESS Ii 
& REED MFG. CO. i 
ATLANTA, GA. 4 

P. O. Box 1375 al 
Telephone Main 0517 


: Electric stop motion optional. 

: Repeat orders prove its success. 

A ASK TODAY FOR FULL DETAILS 

= GLOBE MFG. CO., 2009-13 Kinsey St., PHILA., PA. 
Established 50 years 


For a half century builders of full line of 
The Dean Warpers and Beamers 

















| Every Cotton Mill Executive, Superintend- 
| ent and Head of Department should have the 


“SPINNERS’ HANDY 
DATA BOOK’ 


It covers in detailed and thorough manner all calculations 
necessary to be made in the Spinning of Cotton Yarns 
and constitutes one of the best references on 
this subject obtainable. 









75 pages of plain, practical calculations, rules and tables that come up every day. 










As the value of a book lies in its contents and not in a fancy cover, we have put it out 
in a strong, serviceable paper binding and can thus offer it to» you with a subscription to 
“COTTON” without any extra cost over the regular subscription price. Size of book, 
3 x 6 inches. 
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The Palmer Adjustable Thread Guide 


Announcement 


Lambeth 
Spinning Tapes 
Are Now 


For ling Spinning and Twisting Frames | | Manufactured 


Easily Adjusted. 
Extreme accuracy and performance of setting. | i n 
Cheapest of them all. @ 


Mail guide-block for free sample. | Charlotte 


Patented and Manufactured by 


THE I. E. PALMER COMPANY LAMBETH ROPE CORP., CHARLOTTE, N. C° 


Middletown, - - - Connecticut : 


1 ] 

! 
Begins— | Your Mill Deserves 
—with the health of your em- ; i Ee | the best! 


ployees, with the effort that is 
put into their work. They will be : | = : 
invigorated with clean, fresh ; E There are no industrial 
water from Rundle-Spence Verti- plants mort 

co-Slant “Health Bubblers.” 


smooth, durable 

: than textile mills. They 
Lips can’t touch the R-S nozzle. i : | deserve the be I 
Contamination arising from lip- ; : ||  able—maple 

contact is positively eliminated. f : Z are 

The slight slant stream prevents 

water from falling back upon 

the jet and is just right for easy 

and convenient drinking. 

The R-S line includes Sanitary 

Drinking Fountains, Bath and 

Plumbing Fixtures and Supplies. 

Write for illustrated catalog 

with complete information. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. COMPANY | GHATS — | 
57 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. = - 


RUNDLE-SPENCE | “CHIEF BRAND” 


MAPLE FLOORING 


ie } 
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Gessing Iniinetsi Georgia 
with 


| General Electric Products 


4 e give service that is second to none is as 
important to us as to supply our industrial 
customers with materials that are unsu 

in quality. In the interest of prompt shipments, 
we maintain a complete stock of General Elec- 
tric and other standard lines in our Atlanta and 
Savannah warehouses. 


For twenty years, many of Georgia’s indus- 
trial plants have depended, without a single 
instance of disappointment, on Carter Service 
for their electrical requirements. 


Suoerearennneneneuvannen 


ROLLER CALF 


A Purely Vegetable Tanned 
Product for the Textile Trade 
bringing out the many natural quali- 


ties that tend to make Calf Skin the 
Ideal Roll cover. 


Superior in texture and finish. 
Long wear and satisfaction assured. 


We have had over 60 years’ experience 
in tanning fine leathers. 


R. NEUMANN & CO. 
Hoboken, N. J. 


Direct Factory Representatives for the South 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO. 
101 Augusta St. Greenville, S. C. 
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Carter Electric Company 


Atlanta Distributors Savannah 
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The Perfect Roll 


Specially kiln-dried Rosemary Pine 
is responsible for the toughness of 
this roll. Surfaces are fully sand- 
ed and steel caps that won't 
come off, add perfection for which 


TIRE FABRIC ‘*Bileo’’ Tire Fabric Rolls are 
noted. Orders promptl filled. 
ROLLS Write for particulars. ans 


Builders Lumber Co., Macon, Ga. 
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MICHAEL & BIVENS, INC. 
Electrical Engineers and Contractors 


Textile and Municipal Plants 
Expert Motor and Transformer Rewinding 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
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| WATCHCLOCKS 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 


BOSTON- 23 BEACH ST. @ CHICAGO-4147 RAVENSWOOD AVE.@NEW YORK-76 VARICK ST 
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Equipped with Lupton Pivoted Windows, the Stark Mills, Hogansville, Ga. 
hae ener epee ie ON ventilation try. Rigidly built of solid rolled steel members, 
for your mill with Lupton Pivoted Windows. _ they come in many low cost standard sizes. Their 
These are the standard and accepted steel win- serviceability and low maintenance cost give 
dows for industrial buildingsthroughout thecoun- Lupton Pivoted Windowshigh investment value. 
Let us send you Catalogue No. 12, Pivoted Window Chapter, which shows construction details and installations 
DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY =: 2243-n East Allegheny Avenue, or 


| Lupton also makes a full line of Textile Mill Equipment including Steel Shelving, Steel Seam- ‘y 
ing Machine Tables, Looping Machine Tables, Work Boxes, Bar Topping 1 Tables, K ; 
Benches, Humidor Cabinets, etc. For descriptions and prices, write for Catalogue No. 881. | 


product of our plant 
for Mills, Shops, Factories, Bath 


Houses, Schools, Gymnasiums, 


OT TE 


~ Water ate | (THIS Magazine is a 


F more interest to you, 

however, is the fact 
that we are equipped to 
handle anything which you 
may need in the printing 
line. We make a specialty 
of the “Better Class of 
Blank Books and Mill Of- 


fice Supplies.”’ 
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Lunch Rooms, Wash Rooms, etc. 


14—Whitlock American Storage 
Heaters, 1000 gallons capacity. 


| 14—Whitlock American Storage 
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Heaters, 2000 gallons capacity. 
25—Whitlock American Type A 


Instantaneous Heaters, 100 to 
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Pe etter ren titty 
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500 gallons capacity. — 


if a. J. SHOWALTER CO. 
NASHVILLE INDUSTRIAL DALTON, GEORGIA 
CORPORATION | “The House of Better Service and Prices” 


OLD HICKORY, TENN. 


Write for Descriptive Bulletin No. 28 
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Classified Advertis ing 








RATES—DISPLAYED 


“For Sale” and all other ad- 
vertisements using bold face type 
or otherwise displayed, $4.00 per 
inch per insertion. 


Rates for larger spaces 
furnished on application. 


WITHOUT DISPLAY 


“Positions Wanted,” “Positions 
Open” and other undisplayed ad- 
vertisements, 5 cents per word 
per insertion. Minimum charge 
$1.00. Payable in advance. 


(When replies are to be re- 
ceived in our cere, ellow four 


| words for bor eddress.) 
| 


Wanted Position as 
Manager or 
Superintendent 
of a Southern cotton 
mill. 


A college graduate in the class 
of 1920, with 7 years’ experience 
in Northern textile mills, includ- 
ing one and one-half years as 
Assistant Superintendent, and ex- 
perience as the head of the 
Technical Department in a large 
cotton mill, including cotton 
classing and also cotton buying. 
Am married, 29 years of age, at 
present employed but am desir- 
ous of making connection with a 
Southern mill where my experi- 
ence can be used to the best ad- 
Shall be glad to fur- 
nish including my 
past and present employers. Ad- 
dress Box 102, care of COTTON, 


Grant Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


vantage. 
references 





ENGINES 
| Corliss Automatic and Slide Valve 


BOILERS 


Pumps, Hoisting Engines, Gas and 
Gasoline Engines. 


MACHINE TOOLS 


Practical Mill Man 


Experienced in spinning and 
weaving who can invest $10,000 
or $15,000 in a 10,000 spindle 
the Southwest. 
Splendid opportunity for right 
party. Dept. X, 1021 Home In- 


surance Bldg., Little Rock, Ark. 


mill located in 


WANTED } 
| 
| 











Lathes, Planers, Shapers, Drill 
Presses, etc. 


WOOD WORKING 
| Planers, Molders, Band Saws, etc. 


ELEC. MACHINERY 


Dynamos and Motors 
AND SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 


FRANK TOOMEY, Inc., 


127-31 N. Third St., 
Philadelphia, . 





WANTED 


Man experienced in the use and 
Who can 


assist in developing salesmen in 


sale of textile leathers. 


furthering sale of leathers to tex- 
tile industry. Address Box 103, 
care of COTTON, Grant Build- 


ing, Atlanta, Ga. 
Pennsylvania 





| 














| | FOR SALE 
Two 48” Tolhurst extractors. State | | 83 COPPER BASKET EXTRACTORS 
condition and price. Box 74, care of Write for particulars. Box 72, care 
OOTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. of COTTON, Grant a Atlanta, Ga. 























Do You Want to ‘Sell It? 


Probably you, like many other mills, have some equipment or 
machinery which you have taken out, or are thinking of taking out 
and replacing with new equipment. 


Why not dispose of that second-hand equipment at a profit? 
COTTON is read by thousands of textile men, and perhaps that 
equipment is just what one of them wants. 


You Can Sell Your Second-Hand 
Equipment 

to these mills through advertising in the Classified Section of 

COTTON. Such advertising produces at small cost—why not try 

it out and get that second-hand equipment off your hands in a 


profitable way? Tell us what you have for sale and let us insert 
an advertisement for you. 


COTTON 


Grant Bldg. Atlanta, Ga. 
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Frost Proof Closets 


400,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
Water; Require no Pit; Simple in 
the extreme. The most durable 
water closet made. In _ service 
winter and summer. 


MO 


Enameeld Roll flushing 


rim bowls. 
Selected Southern Pine, “The Supreme Structural 


Heavy Brass valves. ? Wood of the World,” treated with creosote by the 
Strong, hardwood seat. “T-C” Process is a material in which the factor 
Galvanized tank. of serviceable life is raised to many times its 
Malleable seat castings original value. Soe Pee ' 

will not break. That’s the reason “T-C” Timber is the most eco- 


: nomical permanent building material. Ask us for 
Tested under hydraulic more information. 
pressure before leav- 


ing factory. 
es, | Taxlor-@ olquill Co. 
‘o. olesalers o 
Pnabing Supplies Im b er onservat i on 
Treated Poles. Piling.Ties and Timbers~ 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL Co. Mm)  Spartanburg.S.C. 
WILMINGTON, 3 ee “Dhe Hub City of the Southeast’ 
DELAWARE ; : Vew Yor, Béston, Washiapton, Richmond 
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DOWNER LUMBER CO. LOGEMAN N 


VALDOSTA, GA. mm Hand -Belt- Electric- Hydraulic cm: 
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Factory Timbers and Splined Flooring 
Ceiling, Siding and Framing 
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Deep-t 


Pine and Cypress Shingles and Lath if emmy For Waste— 
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Direct shipment from mills. 
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| J E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Engineers 
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Textile Mills; Hydro-Electric De- 8: 

velopments; Tobacco Products Plants, : = Model 26-MS. Power Baler 

Cotton, Tobacco and General Ware- | gga ‘athe — 

Fai lina, Sinan thin iE There is a LOGEMANN baler for 
= FE every purpose. 


Write for details specifying your needs 


Greenville s.Caroina | | LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO, 
3102 Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. E 
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ACETYLENE WELDING APPA- | 
RATUS. 


(See Welding Apparatus.) 


acibDs. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


ACCOUNTANTS. 
Ereost & Ernst. 
Leper & Ce., Ralph &. 


ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS. 
Benst & Ernst. 
laper & Co., Ralph E. 


AERATING AND CLEANING 
MACHINE. 
Centrif-Air Machine 


AIR CONDITIONING. 
American Moistening Co. 
Carriere Eng. Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


AIR COMPRESSORS. 
(See Compressers.) 

ALARMS—LOW WATER. 
Lenkenheimer Co. 


ALBONE. 
a — yg Haaslacher Chemi- 


Co. Inc. 


ALKALIES, 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemieals.) 
ALTERNATORS. 
Pairbanks-Merse & Co. 
ALUG. 


(See Finishing and Gising 
Materiais.) 


ABILINE COLORS. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
ARTI-CHLORINE. 
(See Dyesteffs and Chemicals.) 
APPRAISAL SERVICE. 
Laper & Ce., Ralph E. 
APRONS—RUB. 
Bend Co., Chas. 
Graten & Enight Mfe. Co. 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGI- 
NEERS. 
Redert & Co. 
Birrine, J. E. 
ARMATURE REWINDING. 
(Bee ‘Blectrical.) 
ARTIFICIAL SILK. 
(See Yarn—Silk.) 
ASH HANDLING MACHINERY. 
(Bee Coal and Ash Handling 
Machinery.) 
ASPHALT SLATE SHINGLES. 
(See Slate Asphalt Reofing.) 
AUDITORS AND ACOOUNT- 
ANTS. 
Brast & Ernst. 
Lepe & Co., Ralph B. 
AUTO TRUCKS. 
(See Trucks—<Auto.) 
AUTOMATIC CONTROLLERS 
(TEMPERATURE.) 
(See Temperature Regulators.) 
AUTOMATIC LOOM ATTACH- 
MENTS. 
(See Loom Attachments.) 
AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR 
COTTON. 
Aldrich Meh. Works. 
Phila. Drying Mehry. Co. 
Precter & Schwarts, Inc. 
faco-Lewell Shops. 
Sargent’s Sens Corp., C. G. 
Whitin Mch. Works. 
AUTOMATIC SCALES. 
(See Scales.) 


BABBITT METAL. 
Ryerson & Sons, 


BACKWASHERS. 

Gargent’s Sons Corp.. C. @. 
BALL BEARINGS. 

Dedge Mfg. Ce. 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

SKF Industries, Inc. 
Weod’s Sons Co., T. B. 
BALL BEARING HOUSINGS. 
Aldrich Machine Works. 

Vafair Bearing Co. 


BALL WARPERS. 
(See Warpers.) 


Inc., Jes. T. 


BALL WINDERS. 

(See Winding Mehry.) 
BALE OPENERS. 

(See Openers.) 


BALING MACHINES. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Logemann Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
BALING PRESSES. 
(See I'resses.) 
BANDAGES, TAPES, ETC. 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Barber Mig. Co. 


Georgia Webving & Tape Co. 
Lambeth Hope Corp. 
Weimar Brea. 

BAND INSTRUMENTS. 

(See Musica] Unstruments.) 
BANDAGE & TAPE MACHINES 
Easton & Burnham Mch. Ce. 

Whitin Mch Wks. 
BANDS. 

(See Tapes.) 
BANKS. 

Textile Banking Co. 
BAROMETERS. 

Taylor Instrument Co. 
BARS (IRON AND STEEL.) 

Ryerson & Son. Inc., Jos. T. 
BASKETS—MILL—CANVAS. 

Valley Mills 
BASKETS—MILL—METAL. 

Standard Fibre Ce. 
BEAMS. 

Apco-Mossherg Corp. 

Draper Corp. 

Gaston County Dyeing Machine 

Co. 

Briggs-Shaffner Co. 

U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
BEAM HEADS. 
Apco-Mossherg 
Draper Corp. 
Gaston County Dyeing Machine 

Co. 


U. 8. Bebbin & Shuttle Ce. 
BEAM DYEING MACHINES 
(See Dyeing Machinery.) 
BEAM DRYING MACHINES. 
(Bee Drying Machinery.) 


BEAMS—SECTION. 
Draper Corp. 
Washburn. 

BEAMS (STEEL.) 
Apco-Mossherg Corp. 


Corp. 


Ryerson & Sen, Inc., Jea Tf. 
BEAMING AND WARPING 
MACHINERY. 
(See Warpers and Warping 
Machinery.) 
BEARINGS. 


Aldrich Machine Works. 

Dodge Mfg. Co. 

Fafatr Wearing Co. 

Hyatt Boiler Bearing Co. 

SKF Industries, Inc. 

Timkcr Roller Bearing Co. 

Wood’s Sons Co., T. B. 
BELTING (LEATHER, CANVAS 

AND RUBBER.) 

American Supply Ce. 

Bond Ce,. Chas. 

Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 

Goodyear Tire & Bubber Co. 

Graton & Knight Mfg Co. 

Williams & Sons, L B. 
BELTING—CHAIN. 

Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. 

Dodge Mfg. Ce. 

Link-Belt Company. 

Morse Chzin Co. 


BELTING (ROUND — LEATH- 


Bond. Co., Chas. 

Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 

Grater & Knight Mfg. Ca 
BELTING—ROPE. 

(See Rope Transmission.) 
BELT CONVEYORS. 

Dodge Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Company. 

Merse Chain Co. 


BELT CONTACTORS. BOILER ROOM FITTINGS 


Wood’s Sons Co., AND SUPPLIES. 
BELT DRESSING. — P 

Bond Co., Chas. Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 

Charlotte Leather Belting Co. Fisher Governor Co. 

Dixon Crucible Co., Jes. Jenkins Bros. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. Lunkenheimer Ce. 


Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 


BELT LACING (LEATHER.) 
Bond Ce., Chas. 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Dodge Mfg. Ce. 
Geodyear Tire & Rubber Ce. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Ce. 
Williams & Sons. I. B. 


BELT TIGHTENERS. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 


Powers Regulater Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


BOILER GRATES AND STOK- 
ERS. 


(See Grates and Stokers.) 


BOILER TUBES AND FIT- 
TINGS. 


Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T. 


BOLTS AND NUTS. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc, Jos. T. 


Wood Sons Co., T. B. BONDS AND STOCKS (TEX- 
TILE MILL.) 
BENCHES (MECHANICS’, Banking 
CLOTH, ETC.) seatie o 
Laupten’s Sons Co., David. BOX SHOOKS. 


Wall & Son, CM 


BOXES—MILL—CANVAS. 
Valley Mills. 


BOXES—MILL—METAL. 


BENCH DRAWERS. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 


BENCHES (PARK AND PLAY- 


GROUND.) 
(See Playsround Equipment.) Standard Fibre Ce. 
BRAID. 
BINS (METAL). 
Lupton Sons Co., David (See Tapes.’ 


BLEACHERIES. BRAIDING MACHINERY. 
yy ioe a 
Textile Machine Works. 
BLEACHING KIERS. BRAZING. 
om & Sons Ce, H. Chattanooga Brasing & Weld- 
Globe Mfg. Co., Ine. ing Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. oc. | BRICK (BUILDING & PAV- 
& Sebwarts, Inc. ING.) 
Finishing Machry. Co. Nationai Paving Brick Mf. 
BLEACHING MACHINERY Asse. 
(See a BRICK—VITRIFIED. 
Finishing Machinery.) National Paving Brick Mfe. 
BLEACHING, FINISHING AND Asso. 
SIZING MATERIALS. BROKERS—COTTON. 


(See Finishing Materials.) 


(See Cotton Dealers & Brok- 
BLOCKS—CHAIN. era.) 


(See Heiste—Chain.) | BROKERS—STOCK. 
BLOWERS AND BLOWER (See Stocks and Bends.) 
SYSTEMS. BROOMS. 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
General Electric Co. op Semen) 


eeeeeete Drying Machry. 
s.r Kie. & Mfg. 
Ce. 


BRUSHES—MILL. 


Atlanta Brush Co. 
Masen Brush Werks 


BRUSHES—MOTOR AND GEN- 


BLOWPIPES (BRAZING, CUT- 
TING, WELDING. ERATOR (COMMUTATOR.) 
& Son, Inc, Jos. Tf. Dixon Crucible Co., Jes. 
General Electric Ces. 
= — Ele. & Mig. 
Lestershire Bpool & Mfg. Co. 
Litchfield Shuttle Co. BUCKETS—ELEVATOR AND 
Parker Co., Walter L. GRAB. 
Seamer Serie Oe. Link-Belt Company. 


U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Wilson Bros. Bobbin Co., Lad. 


BOBBIN HEADS. 
Billington Co., Jas. H. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Willson Bros. Bobbin Co., [4d 


BOBBIN STRIPPERS. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Terrell Machine Co. 
BOILERS. 


Morse Chain Co. 

BUNCH BUILDERS. 
Draper Corp 

BUILDING CONTRACTORS. 
(See Contractors.) 


BUILDING MATERIAL. 
Aluminum Co. of America. 
Anchor Post Fence Co. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 
Builders Lumber Co. 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Downer Lumber Ce. 


Lombard Iron Werks & Gup- Dufur & Co. 
ply Co. Hockaday, Inc. 
Nashville Induscrial Corp. Kerlow 


Toomey, Frank 


BOILER COMPOUNDS. 

Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
BOILER FEED PUMPS. 
| (See Pumps.) 
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| BURR PICKERS. 

Proctor & Schwarts, Ine 

Sargent’s Son’s Coe., C. @. 
BUSHINGS. 

Southern Spindle & 
BUSINESS METHODS. 

(See Consultants.) 
CABINETS. 

(See 


CALENDERS. 
Butterworth & Sens Ge., B 


Textile Finishing Mebry. Ca 
CALENDER ROLLS, 


(See Rells—Calender.) 
CALLING SYSTEM—INTER- 
TELEPHONE. 
American Telephone & Tee 
graph Co, 
Carter Electrie Ce. 
CANS (DRYING). 
(See Drying Equipment.) 
CANS—ROVING. 
Stunderd Fibre Ce. 
CARS AND TRUCKS—FISRE 
Standard Fibre Ce. 
CARS— (PUSH AND HA®SD.) 
Fairbanks-Morse & Co. 
CARBONIZING MACHINERY. 
Hunt Machine 


Rodney. 
Drying Mabey. 


Bereet's Pm x ~ a é. 
Textile Finishing Mebey. Ga 
Telhurst Mch Werks. 
CARDING MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 


Howard& Bullough 
Platt oy 


| 
eth 
ea ——— Ine 
Rey & Sen, B. &. 
Saeo-Leweill Shops. 
Seuthern Spindle & Flyer Os. 
Whitin Machine Werks. 
Wilson Bros. Bobbin Os., 14a 
Woonsocket Mch. & Pres Ga 
Wickwire-Spencer Steel Ce. 
CARD & NAPPER CLOTHING, 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Ge. 
Platt Freres. 
Wiekwire-Spencer Steel Os. 
CARD FEEDS. 
Kasten & Burnham Mc. Oa. 
Proctor & Schwarts, Ine 
Whitin Machine Coe. 
Wilson Bres. Bobbin Os., 144 
Woonsocket Mch & Press %s. 
CARD GRINDING MACHIN- 
ERY. 
Easton & Burnham Meh. Ca 
Proctor & Schwarta, Ine. 
Roy & Son, B. 8. 
Whitin Machine Werks. 
CARPET MACHINERY. 
oe & Sens Ce., 


usin & Knowles Lome 
Works. 
Philadelphia Drying ishey. 


Co. 
Proctor & Schwarts, Ine. 
Textile Finishing Mebry. Ca, 
CARRIER APRONS. 
(See Aprens.) 
onsrenee eee 
Briggs-Shaffoer 


Lombard Fay. & Sm Ce. 
CASTINGS—MONEL METAL. 
International Nickel Cs. 


CASTINGS—STEEL. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


CAUSTIC SODA. 
(See Finishing Materials.) 


CEMENT REINFORCEMERT. 
Birmingham 


Slag Ce. 
Ryerson & Son, Ine... Ja. & 


CEMENT AND BRICK GGAY: 


Dixon Cradble Ca. Ses 
CENTRAL STATION (ELEC- 
TRIG.) 
(See Power.) 
GENTRIFUGALS. 
Fieteher Works. 
Philadeiphia Drying Mabey. 
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Snares 


For Coarse and Medium Weaves 


THERE IS NOTHING COMPARABLE TO EMMONS SPECIAL MAIL-EYE 
HARNESS. 


COMBINING: AS IT DOES THE BEST QUALITIES OF OTHER TYPES OF 
HARNESS, THE NON-SLIP MAIL IS AS LIGHT AND FLEXIBLE AS COTTON 
AND AS DURABLE AS WIRE. IT IS THE ONLY METAL-EYE HARNESS 
MANUFACTURED FOR USE WITH THE DRAWING-IN MACHINE. 


IF QUALITY OF PRODUCT AND EFFICIENCY OF OPERATION ARE 
FACTORS OF THE FIRST IMPORTANCE—INVESTIGATE THE NON-SLIP 
MAIL. 


Emmons Loom Harness 
Company 
is6é7 LAWRENCE, MASS. | 1927 


Pure liad all board | 


is superior to anything else as a ROOF in- 
sulating material, because of its low heat 
transmission, its natural w ater] proofness, 
its limitless life, and low cost of installa- 
tion. It 


eliminates ceiling sweat | 


| Senathibite Friends se Welcome Hach job is carefully studied wi 


ject in mind, i.e., to give the client tl 
To serve you in the spirit of hospitality that is suited te is needs, using the | 
that has made the South so famous is 2: grade materials at the lowest possibie 
our constant desire. It is a rare pleas- Mundet Jointite Cork Products plus Mundet 
: ure to make travelers from the South installation service insures insulation of the 
i comfortable at the Sinton highest efficiency and greatest ultimate economy. 
: No job too large or too small. 


: HOTEL SINTON—CINCINNATI | “All roofs need insulation.” 
ae for 1200 guests. Every room with L. MUNDET & SON, Inc. 


Bath and Servidor : 
JOHN L. HORGAN, Managing Director om 461 Eighth Ave., New York City 


unurnnueunenec ieee iaenitucininettiiy 

























































































































Sebaum & Uhlinger. 
Zelhurat Moh. Wks 
GENTRIFUGAL PUMPS. 
(Ses Pumps.) 
GHAIN DORIVES. 
(See Belting—Chain Link) 
GHAIN—BLOCK, BICYCLE, 
AUTO, ENGINE, AGRICUL- 
TURAL, ETC. 
Diamond Chain & Mig. Ce. 
Lénk Belt Ca. 
Maerse Chain Ce. 
GHAIRS AND STOOLS 
(See WFurnitare.) 
@HAIRG (THEATRE.) 
(See Theatre Supplice end 
Beuipment. ) 
GNECK STRAPS. 
Bend Co, Chas 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
@ratm & Knight Mfg. Co 
GNEMICALS. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 
GHLORINE GAS. 
MMectro Bleashing Gas Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Ina 
GLEANING COMPOUND 
(FLOOR.) 
Denison Mfg. Co. 
Oakite Products, Ine. 
CLEANING AGENTS. 
Qakite Product, Inc 
CLEANING SYSTEMS. 
Centrif-Air Machine Co. 


GLEARER CLOTH. 
(See Cloth.) 


@LOCKS—HANK, ETC. 
(See Counters.) 

OLOCKS—WATCH MAN. 
Detex Watchelock Corp. 

GLOSETS—WATER. 
(Bee Tollets.) 


GLOTH CUTTERS. 


GLOTH ROOM MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES. 
Butterworth & Sons Os. H. 


@LOTH SHRINKING MACHIN- 
Pailedsiphis Drying Mebry. 


Proctor & Schwarts, Inc 

Reliance Machine Werks. 

Telhurss Mch. Wis. 
GLOTH WINDERS. 

(See Winders.) 


OLUTCH ES—FRICTION. 


GLUTCH LININGS. 
Carlyle-Johnson Mch. Ce. 


GOAL AND ASH HANDLING 
MACHINERY, 
I4nk-Belt Company 
Morse Chain Oo. 
OGAL TAR DISINFECTANTS. 
(See Disinfectants.) 


cecKks. 
(Bee Valves.) 
are’ 8 SET. 
B. 


Co., 
GOMB APRONS. 
((See Aprons.) 
GOMB—SLASHER. 
(See Slasher Equipment.) 
SOMBER AND COMBER SUP- 
PLIES. 
Halten’s Sens, Thomas. 
U. &. Bebdin & Shuttle Ce. 
Whitin Machine Wks 
GOMMISSION MERCHANTS &@ 
DEALERS. 
(Bee Cotton Cleth Commission 


Merehante ) 
GOMPERSATORS (MOTOR- 
STARTING.) 
Pairbanks-Morsee & Co. 
CGOMPRESSORS—AIR, GAS, 


ETc. 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
American Well Works. 


General Hlectrie Co. 
OCGOMMUTATOR BRUSHES. 

(See Brushes—Motor & Gen- 
erator.) 


COMPUTING SCALES. 
(See Scales.) 
CONCRETE REINFORCEMENT. 
Birmingham Slag Co, 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T. 
CONCRETE REINFORCING 
STEEL. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Jos. T. 
CONDENSERS. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
CONDENSERS (ROTARY). 
Centrif-Air Machine Co, Inc. 
CONDUITS. 
(See Elec, Machinery & Sup- 
plies.) 
CONDUIT FITTINGS. 
Appleton Electric Ce. 
Erie Malleable Iron Co. 
CONES (KNITTING YARN.) 
Bonoco Products Ce, 
CONE WINDING MACHINE. 
(See Winding Machinery.) 
CONNECTORS—F RANKEL, 
SOLDERLESS. 
Westinghouse Elee. & Mfg. Co. 
CONSULTANT (BUSINESS 
METHODS.) 
Chittick, James. 
Ernst & 7s 
Loper & Co., Ralph E. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS. 
(See Arehitects and Engineers) 
CONTRACTORS AND ENGI- 
NEERS—BUILDING. 
Robert & Co. 
Sirrine & Co, J. EB 
CONTRACTORS—ELEC- 
TRICAL. 


(See Electrical Engineers.) 

CONTROLLING INSTRUMENTS 

—TEMPERATURE. 
Bristel Ca, 
General Electric "Co. 
Johnson Service Co. 
Powers Regulator Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 

CONTROLLERS—ELECTRIC. 
Cutler Hammer Mfg. Co. 
Fairbanks-Morse & Co. 

CONVEYORS—BELT. 

(See Belt Conveyors. 

CONVEYING MACHINERY. 
American Bupply Co. 
Centrif-Air Machine Co. Inc 
Iink-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Ce. 
Proctor & Schwarts, Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

CONVEYORS—PORTABLE. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

COOLERS. 

(See Humidifying Apparatus.) 

COOLERS—WATER. 

(See Water Coolers). 

COOLING AND CONDITION- 

ING EQUIPMENT. 
American Moistening Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Johnson Service Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

COBLING TOWERS. 

(See Tanks and Towers.) 

COPPER STAMPS AND STEN- 

ciLe 
(See Stamps, Stencils, ete.) 

CORDAGE MACHINERY. 
Baco-Lowell Sheps. 

Textile Finishing Machinery 

Co., The. 

CORKBOARD. 
ee Cork & Insulation 


Son, 
CORK a OVERED WOLLs. 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation 


Co. 
CORK INSULATION. 
squems Cork & Insulation 


Mundet & Son, Inc, L 
COPPING MACHINERY, 
(SILK). 
Eastwood, Benjamin. 
CORPORATION FINANCE 
(TEXTILE). 
Textile Banking Ce. 
CORRUGATED SHEET STEEL. 
Irving Iron Works. 
Ryerson & Co., Inc., Jes. TF. 
COST SYSTEMS. 


COTTON FANS. 
(Ree Blowers.) 

COTTON YARM AND CLOTH 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
AND DEALERS. 

Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
Bancroft & Sons Co., Joseph. 





COTTON 


BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co. 
Lane & Co., J. ! 
Weimar Bros. 

Woedward, Baldwin & Ce. 
Yarns Cerp. of America. 


COTTON MERCHANTS AND 
BROKERS. 
Beer & Co., H. & B. 
Newburger Cotton Co., Ine. 
COTTON MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES, 
Acme Staple Co. 
—— Harness & Reed Mfg. 


American Machine Co. 

Atweod Machine Co. 

Barber-Colman Co, 

Barber Mfg. Ce. 

Bates & Sons, Geo. A. 

Butterworth & Sons, H. W. 

Centrif-Air Machine Co. 

Cooper Co., Chas. 

Crompten & Knowles Loom 
Works. 


Draper Corperation. 

Easton & Burnham Mch. ‘Co. 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Fales & Jenks Mech. Co. 
Fletcher Works. 

Halton’s Sons, Thomas. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Howard & Bullough. 

Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 
Lambeth Rope Corp. 
Lestershire Spool Mfg. Co. 
Litehfield Shuttle Ce. 
Mason Brush Works. 
Page-Madden Co., Inc. 
Palmer Co, L EB 

Parker Co., Walter L. 
Phila. Drying Mchry. Co. 
Pioneer Pole & Shaft Co. 
Platt Freres. 

Proctor & Schwarts, Inc. 
Root Co. 

Roy & Son, B. 6B. 
Sargents’ Sons Corp. C. @. 


Standard Fibre Co. 
Southern Loom Reed Mfg. Co. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Textile Finishing 

Co. 

Tolhurst Mch. Wks. 

U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Ce. 
Veeder Mfg. Co. 


Wickwire-Spencer Steel Co. 
= & Gibbs Sewing Mach. 


Wilson Bros. Bobbin Co., Lad. 
Woonsocket Mch. & Press Ce. 
COTTON TAPE LOOM. 
Fletcher Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
COTTON WASTE BOUGHT 
AND SOLD. 
Valley Mills. 
COTTON YARN MILLS. 
(See Yarn—Cotton.) 
COUNTERSHAFTS. 
Wood’s Sons Co., T 
COUNTERS—REVOLUTION, 
HANK, PICK, ETC. 
Bristel Cs. 
Rost Co. 
Veeder Mfg. Co. 
COUPLINGS—FLEXIBLE 
Wood's Sons Co., T. B. 


COUPLING—SHAFT. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Wood Sons Co., T. B. 
COVERING—ROLLER. 
(Bee Roller Coverine.) 


COVERS (MOULDED 
FITTING.) 
Armstrong Cork & Ins. Ce. 
Mundet & Son, Inc, L. 


CRABBING MACHINES. 
Hunt Machine Co., 


CRANES—ELECTRIC 
TRAVELING. 
Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co. 
Link Belt Co. 
Ryerson & Son, Ine., Jos. T. 


CRANES—HAND POWER. 
Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co. 
Fairbanks-Merse & Co. 
Id4nk Bekt Co. 


CORK 


Ryerson & Son. Inc, Jes. f. 





CREOSOTED FLOORING, 
BLOCKS, POSTS, SHIN- 
GLES, ETC. 

Seuthern Wood Preserving Ce. 
Prettyman & Sons, J. F. 
Taylor-Colquitt Ce. 

CULVERT AND PIPE. 

Carolina Metal Culvert Co. 


CUTTERS—CLOTH. 
(See Cloth Cutters.) 


CUTTERS—THREAD. 
(See Thread Cutters.) 


DELIVERY CASES. 

(See Boxes—Packing.) 
DESKS—FACTORY. 

Lupton’s Sons Ce., David. 
DETERGENTS. 

Cowles Detergent Co. 

Oakite Products, Ine, 
DEXTRINES. 

(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals) 
DIAL SCALES. 

(See Scales.) 
ioe, 

Stamps, Stencils, Etc.) 

pie" STOCKS. 

(See Pipe 
DIESEL ENGINES. 

(See Engines—Dicsel.) 
DISINFECTANTS, 

Laurel Soap Mfg. Ce., Ina 
DOBBY CHAINS. 
Crompton & Knowles Leom 
Wks. 


Whitin Machine Works 
DOFFING BOXES—MILL. 
(See Boxes—Mill.) 

DOFFER FILLETS 

(See Fillets.) 
DOFFING CARS. 

(See Trucks.) 
DOORS—STEEL. 

Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
DRAINAGE CULVERT. 

(See Culvert.) 

DRAWING FRAMES, 

Howard & Bullough. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works . 

Woonsocket Mch. & Press Co. 
ORILLS—ELECTRIC. 

Carter Electric Co. 

— Pneumatic Mchry. 


sane & 8on, Inc., Jes. T. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 
(See Fountains—Drinking.) 
DROP WIRES. 


Draper Corp. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
DRYING APPARATUS. 


Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
DRYING MACHINERY AND 
EQUIPMENT. 
American Laundry Mchry. Co. 
American Moistening Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons 


Ce. 
Gaston County Dyeing Machine 


0. 
Globe Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. 
Co. 


Prector & Schwarts, Inc. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp,, C. G. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., The. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
DUST COLLECTORS. 
(Bee Blowers and Blowing 
’ 


Systems. 
DUSTING MACHINERY. 
Proctor & Sehwarts, Inc. 
DYERS, BLEACHERS AND 
FINISHERS. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Ce. 
American Yarn & Processing 


Ce. 
Bancroft & Sons Co., Joseph. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
Franklin Process Ce. 
Southern Mercerizing Co. 
Standard Coosa Thateher Oo. 
DYEING, BLEACHING, soeUR. 
ING AND FINISHING @a- 
CHINERY AND S@UIP- 
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Franklin Process Ce, 
— County Dyeing Machine 


Globe Mig Ce. 

Hussong Dyeing Machine Ce, 

Hunt Machine Co., Bodue. 

Johnson, Chas. B. 

Kemp Mfg. Co, CM. 

Page-Madden Ceo., Ine, 

Pendleton Mfg Ca, 

Phila. Drying Machinery Ga 

Proctor & Sechwartsa, Ine 

Reliance Machine Werks. 

Schaum & Ublinger. 

Textile Finishing Machina 
Ce., The. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 


DYEING MACHINES (PAGH- 
AGE AND SPOOL.) 
Franklin Precess Co. 
— County Dyeing Machine 
0. 


DYE NETS. 
Pendelten Mfg. Ca, 


DYE STICKS, 
Phila. Drying Machinay Ga 


DYE VATS AND TUBS 
(See Tanks and Bisaching 
Kiers.) 


OYESTUFFS AND CHEM. 
CALS. 
American Diamalt Oa. 


AL 
Ciba Co., Ine 
Ges Ga 
Fernald-Jenkins, Inc. 
. ae 


Corp. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 


ELECTRICAL CONBUIT ABB 
FITTINGS, 

(See Electrical Machinery and 
Supplies.) 


ELECTRIC DYNAMOS AND 
MOTORS, 
(Bea Motor and Generstem.) 


ELECTRIC FANS. 
(See Fans—Electrie.) 


ELECTRIC LAMPS. 
(see Lamps.) 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING SwGSs- 
NEERS. 
(See Illuminating Bngineem) 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
AND CONTRACTORS. 
Michael & Bivens, Ine. 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY, 
INSTRUMENTS AND SB9- 
PLIES. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Os. 
Appleton Electric Co. 
Bristol Co. 


Co. 
Lincoln Electrie Cs, 
Owen Electric Co. 
os Elettric & Mi. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS. 
(Bee Moters.) 

ELECTRIC POWER. 
(Bee Power.) 

ELECTRIC STARTERS. 
Outler-Hammer Mig. Ge. 
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SPECIALLY FOR 
TEXTILE MILLS 


Albany Grease is a positive lubricant for 
all textile machinery. 100% pure tallow 
lubricating compound. Never 
Famous 59 years. 

Those who prefer high quality 
mineral oil grease will like Albany 
Pressuregrease. All consistencies 
Always look for the Albany Grease 
Trade Mark—refuse substitutes. 


drips. 


Your dealer can supply 


you. If not, write us. 


6 Varick Street, 
New York 


= 
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DUFUR & CO. 
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FERGUSON GEAR CO. 


CUT G 


: BEVEL "SPUR SPIRAL WORM SPROCKETS 
RAWHIDE BAKELITE AND HARDENED STEEL A aaa 
Member American Gear Manufacturers Associati 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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PATENTS 


PAUL B. EATON 
Registered Patent Attorney, 406 Independence Building 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
A eee member of the Corps 


Examining 
nited States Patent Office 
Also: 803 Grant PLAOB, MN. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Prevent Glare and Heat by Coating your Windows with 


SKYCO NoGlare 


Write for free sample. 
THE SKYBRYTE COMPANY 
Hanna Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio = 
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Welding That Pays 
Dividends— 


Every textile man who uses the OWEN ' 7 ; 
TRANSFORMER ELECTRIC ARC WELDER Bole Distributors for 
will tell you that it not only welds steel but Va., N. C. and 8. 


also gives perfect results on cast iron—savir 
him many hundreds of dollars each year. GREENSBORO SUPPLY CO 
GREENSBORO. N. C 


Get perfect weldings on gears, pulleys, loom 
cranks, rollers, shafting, etc You, too, can 
save 75 to 85% over cost of acetylene or forge 
welding. Write today. 


OWEN ELECTRIC MFG. CO 
FAYETTEVILLE, N. C. 


OWEN TRANSFORMER 
ELECTRIC ARC WELDER 


OT 


Sole Dist. for Texas 


GIBSON SUPPLY CO 
2012 LAMAR S8T., 
DALLAS, TEX. 
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Since 1894 Charlotte Leather Belting has been 
noted for its Fine Quality. Every process from 
Green Hide to Finished Belt is within our con- 
trol. Plants equipped with Charlotte belts are as- 
sured of unusual belt mileage and satisfaction. 
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Charlotte Leather Belting Company 
302 East Sixth Street, 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


DI An 


Makers of Leather Belting since 1894 
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GAECTRIC TRACTORS AND 
TRUCKS. 
(Ses Tracters 24 Treeke— 
Miectris.) 
ELEVATORS. 
Tésk-Beit Company. 
Merse Chain Co. 
GRAMEL GUIDES. 
Page-MaGéen Co.. Ine. 
ENAMEL MILL WHITE. 
(Ses Paint.) 
ENGINES (DIESEL.) 
Fairbanks-Merss & Coe. 
ENGINES—OIL, GAS, KERO- 
SENE AND GASOLINE. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Cs. 
Fairbaaks-Meorse & Co., Ine 
ENGINES (STEAM). 


ENGINE ROOM APPLIANCES 
AnD nt adem 
Fisher Governor 
irving Iron Wi — 
Jenkins Bree . 
Tayler Instrument Co. 
Westinghouse Eicco. & Miz 
ENGINEERS—CONSULTING, 
AND EFFICIENCY. 
Chittick, James. 
rot & Ernst. 
Leper & Co., Ralph B 
ENGINEERS—MILL. 
(Bee Architects.) 
ENGINEERS—TEXTILE SPE- 
CIALIST. 


Chittiek, James. 
EXHAUSTERS. 
(See Blowers.) 
EXPORTERS—COTTOR. 
(See Brokers.) 


EXTRACTORS—HYDRE. 
American Laundry Mehry. Co. 
Fistsher Werks. 

Sehaum & Unblinger. 
Geert Machine Werks 

EXTRACTORS—VACUUM. 
Phila .Drying Mchry Co. 

FAGTORY AND INDUSTRIAL 

SITES. 
(See Industrial Site.) 

FACTORY MANAGEMENT. 

sYsTEms. 
Ras & Bros. 
kever & Co., Ralph. 


FANS—ELECTRIC. 


FANS—CORVEYING, POWER 
AMD EXHAUST. 
(@ee Biewers and Biewing 


Sytem) 
FASTENERS—BELT 
(See Belt Fasteners) 
FEED WATER PURIFIERS. 
(Sea Boiler Food Water Puri- 
Scatten.) 
FEEDERS. 
(See Automatic Feoders.) 
PELTING MACHINERY. 
Precter & Gchwarts. Ina 
PENCE—STEEL AND IROR. 
Anchor Post Fence Co. 


Qycieme Fence Co. 
PENCE POSTS—CREOSOTED 
Pine ~ 


Geuthern Wood Preserving 
PENCE POSTS (STEEL AND 
1R0n.) 
Anchor Post Fence Co. 
Oyetons Fence Co. 
PIBRE PRODUCTS. 
Standard Fibre Co. 
PILLETS (CYLINDER DOF- 
FER, BURNISHERS AND 


PHLING—CAP AND WARP. 
WwW @ Bebhian & Shuttle Co. 
FILTERS (WATER.) 
Merweed Engineering Co. 
FINISHING. 
(See Dyers. Bleachers and 
Finishers ) 
FINISHING MACHINERY. 
(Bee Dyeing. 


Finishing Machinery.) 
FIMISHING, BLEACHING ARD 
SIZING MATERIALS.) 

American Diamak Co. 
Arabeal Mic. Co. 
Arneid, Hoffman & Co. 
Berne, Gorymecr Co. 





Bomen & Lana 
Burkart-Schier Chemica] Co. 
Ciba Co., Ina 


Mscirle Elesshing Gas Co 


Marston Co., John P. 
National Aniline & Chemical 
Ceo. 


Neutrasol Products Co. 
Newport Chemica] Works. 
Oakite Preducts, Inc. 


FIRE DOORS AND HARD- 
WARE. 

Truscon Steel Ce. 

FIRE HOSE. 
(See Hose—Fire.) 

FIRE PROTECTING PAINT. 
(See Paint.) 

FITTINGS (PIPE & VALVE). 
Crane Co. 


FLAT STEEL HEDDLES. 
Steel Heddle Mfg Ce. 


FLAX SPINNING. 
U. & Bebbin & Shuttle Co. 


FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS. 
Allis-Chalmers Mig. Co. 
Woed Sens Co., T. B. 


FLOOD LIGHTS—ELECTRIC, 


Prettyman & a a4 oe 
Sawyer Goodman Co. 
Southern Wood Preserving Cs. 
Taylor-Colquitt Ce. 
FLOORING—WOOD BLOCKS, 
Prettyman & Sons, J. F. 
Seuthern Weod Preserving Ce. 
FLOORING (STEEL GRATING.) 
Irving Iren Works. 
Kerlew Steel Fieoring Co. 
FLOOR SCRUBBING, WAXING 
& POLISHING MACHINE, 
Lincoln-Schlueter Machinery 
Co. 
FLOOR SCRUBBING FOW- 
DERS, 
(See Scrubbing Powders.) 
FLOOR SWEEPS. 
(Bee Brushes.) 
FLUTED ROLLS. 
Bates & Sons, Geo. A. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Proctor & Schwarts, Ine. 
Saco-Lowell Sheps. 
Seuthern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
FLYERS. 
Bates & Sons, Geo. A. 
Howard & Bulleugh. 
Bace-Lowell Sheps. 
Southern Bpindle & Flyer Coe. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
FLYER PRESSERS. 
Bates & Sons, Geo. A. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Ca. 
FORMS—HOSIERY DRYING. 
(See Hosiery Drying Forms.) 
FOUNDERS. 
Briggs-Shefner Co. 
Lembara Vary, & Mch Whe 
FOUNTAING—DRINKING. 
Crame Co. 
Mfg. Ca. 


Brits Bywnoe 

FRICTION CLUTCHES. 

(See Clutches—Fristion.) 

FULLING MACHINES. 

Hunt Mach Co., Rodney 

FULL-FASHIONED KNITTING 
MACHINES. 

Hofman, Alfred, Inc. 

Textile Machine Works. 


BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 
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FURNITURE—MILL. 
Do/More Health Chair Ce. 
Lupten Cons. Co., David. 
GARNET MACHINES. 
Butterworth & Sons Ce, 


“4 HEDDLE FRAMES, 
Procter & Schwarts, Ine Crompton & Knowles Leom 
GARNET ROLL GRINDERS Works. 


Roy & Sons Os, B. & Steel Heddle Mfg. Ce. 
GAS ENGINES, wae i Ge. 


(Bee Bngines—Gas.) HOISTS—CHAIN. 
GAS SYSTEMS. Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co. 
Kemp Mfg. Co, GC M Fairbanke-Morse & Co 


GATES (FENCE.) oene. 
(See Fence.) Ryersen & Son, Inc, Jos. T. 


GAUGES—STEAM PRESSURE, | HOISTS—ELECTRIC, 
Bristol Ce. 


Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co. 
Taylor Instrument Ce. Fairbanks-Morse & Co. 


ote. —_— Pneumatic Tool 
GAUGE—O! 
nena Ca. Link Belt Co, 
GAUGES (LIQUID LEVEL) a S in, On. Re ©. 
Bristal Ce. HOISTS—GATE. 
Iankenheimer Ce. Hunt Machine Co., Bodaey. 


Taylor Instrument Ce. HOPPER FEEDERS. 
GAUGES—WATER. (See Automatic Feeders.) 
— >. Ce. HOSE (RUBBER) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Ca 
GAUGE GLASS. 
po lly gag HOSIERY DYEING MACHIN- 
Cram. mesrwesth & 
Pn Sens Co, . W. 
—_ ge stance Brasing & Weld- 
Ferguson Gear y Franklin Process Ce. 
ns ceo Philadelphia Drying Mchry. 
> a. a DRYIN 
YING FORMS 
aes a Phila. Drying Mchry, Co. 


HOSIERY MACHINES. 
(See Knitting Machinery.) 


HOSIERY YARNS. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 


HOTELS. 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel. 
Hotel Pennaylvania. 


GEARS aaven, SPIRAL, 
w le 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
GEAR PULLERS. 
General Electric Co. 
GENERATORS—ELECTRIC, 
(See Moter and Generators.) 


GLASS RINGS. Hotel Sinton. 
Page-Madden Ce. Ine. Shelton Hotel 

GOVERNORS—PU MP. MUMIDIFYING APPARATUS. 
Fisher Governor Ca, American Meistening Co, 


General Electric Ce. 
GLASS—NO-GLARE COATING. 


Skybryte Co. HUMIDIFYING INDICATING 


GLASS—(WIRE). INSTRUMENTS. 
Mississippi Wire Glass Co. Bristel Ce. 

GRAPHIC CHARTS. Taylor Instrument Ce. 
Ernst & Ernst. HYDROMETERS, 
Lover & Co., Ealph B Taylor Instrument Co. 

GRAPHITE. HYDRAULIO TURBINES. 


Dixon Crucible Ce., Jes 
GRATES—BOILER. 

Lombard Fdy. & Moh Ce. 
GRATES—MECHANICAL. 

(See Stokers.) 
GREASE. 

(See Lubricants.) 
GREASE CUPS. 

(See Labricators.) 
GRINDERS AND BUFFERS— 

Ric. 


ELECT 
—— Pneumatie Toel 


(See Turbines—Hydraulie.) 


HYDRO EXTRACTORS. 
(See Extractors.) 


HYDROGEN PEROXIDE. 
Roessler & Haslacher Chem. 
Ca. 


ILLUMINATING ENGINEERS. 
Electrie Mfg. Ce. 
Coeper Hewitt Mlectrie Ce. 


INDICATING AND RECORD. 
iMG INSTRUMENTS AND 








cinetnnaien. “umnlacne- 
ROLL, NAPPER AND GAR- | General Electrie Co. 
NET. oe gue 


(See Card Grinding Machin- 
ery.) 
QUARDS—ELECTRIC LAMP. 
(See Electrie Lamp Guards) 
GUDGEON ROLLS. 
Washburn. 
GUIDES—THREAD. 
(See Thread Guides.) 
GUMS. 
(See Finishing and Sising 
Materials.) 


Taylor Instrument Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


INDIGO. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals.) 


INDUSTRIAL SITES. 
Atlanta Industrial _— 
Barstow Co., W. P. 

Broad River Power Co. 
Carolina Power & light Co. 
Celtumbus Elec. & Power Co. 
Georgia Power Co. 


HAMPERS—CANVAS. Nashville Industrial Corp. 
Valley Mills. Seaboard Airline Ry. 
HANGERS. INK—STENCIL AND MARK- 


(Bee Shafting and Hangers.) 
HANK CLOCKS. 

(See Counters.) 
HARDWOOD FLOORINGS. 

(See Fileoring). 
HARNESS—LOOM. 


ING. 
Bradley Mfg. Ce., A J. 


INSPECTING & MEASURING 
MACHINERY—CLOTH. 
Briggs-Shafner Co. 
Hermas 


(See Loom Harness.) Machine Co. 
HEADS—BOBBIN AND SPOOL. | INSULATING MATERIAL. 
(See Bebbin Head«' Armstrong Cork & 


HEATING AND VENTILATING 
APPARATUS 
(See Ventilaing Apparatus.) 
HEDDLES. 
Crompton & Knowles Leem 
Works. 


Geodyear Tire & Rubber Go. 
Mundet & Sen. Ine, L. 
IRON AND STEEL. 
Irving Iron Werks. 
Ryerson & Sons, Ine, Jan & 
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IRON AND STEEL WORk— 
ORNAMENTAL. 
Anchor Post Fences Os. 
Cyclone Fence Ce. 


Irving. Iron Worka. 
Kerlow Flooring Ce. * 
Lembard Iron Werks & Sep 
ply Ce. 
JACK FRAMES. 
Woonsocket Meh. & Pras Ga. 
JACKS (PUMPS.) 
Fairbanks-Merse & Oa. 
JACK SPOOLS. 
(Ses Spools.) 
JACQUARDS. 
Crempwn & KEnewls Lee 
Works. 


Halton’s Sens, Themes. 
JACQUARD HEDDLES, 
Steel Heddle Mig. Ca 
JOINT COMPOUND. 
Dixon Crucible . 
JUTE BAGGING MACHIBE 
Proctor & Schwarta, Ine. 
KETTLES—SIZE. 
(Bee Size Kettles) 
KETTLES—SODA. 
Lembard Iron Werks & Op 
ply Ce. 
KIERS. 
(See Bleaching Kiers.) 
KNIT 90008. 
(Bee Cotton Cloth Comesniians 
Merchants and Dealers.) 
KNIT GOODS WASHERS 
(See Washers—Cisth.) 
KNITTING MACHINERY ARB 
SUPPLIES. 
Brinton Pan H. 
Fidelity Mecatne Ca. 
Hemphill Mfg. Ce. 


Stafford & Holt. 
Standard Trump Bree. Mechiee 


Ca. 
Textile Machine Works. 
Torrington Coe. 
Wildman Mfg. Ca. 
— & Gibbs Sewing Mach. 


KNITTING NEEDLES 
Cooper Co., Charles 
Torringten Ce. 

KNOTTERS. 


Barber-Colman 
LABORATORY INSTRUMENTS. 


Bristol Co. 
Hoot Ce. 
Taylor Instrument Co, 
Veeder Mfg. Co. 
LACING—BELT. 
(See Belt Lacing.) 
LAMPS—INCANDESCERT ABD 
ARC. 
Carter Blectrie Co. 
Ceoper Hewitt Electrie Ca. 
General Electrie Co. 
Westinghouse Ele, & Mig. 
Cea. 
LAMP GUARDS—KEY L@OK- 
@ 


InN 
(Bee Electric Lamp Quaréa.) 


LAMP REFLECTORS. 
Appleton Electrie Co, 
Carter Electric 


Co. 
Cooper Hewitt Electrie Cs. 
Westinghouse Elee. & Mig. 

Ca. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 
(Bee Village Architests.) 
LAPPERS. 
Baco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Mch. & Fics On 
LATHS. 
Ryerson & Son, Ine, Jon 2. 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY ABD 
EQUIPMENT. 
American Laundry Mebry. Oa 
Fietcher Works. 
Hunt Machine Co., Bedney. 
Phila. Drying Mchry. Co. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Telhurst Machine Works. 
LEATHER TEXTILE APRONS. 
(See Apreus.) 
LEATHER BELTING. 
(ee Beltine.) 
LEATWER SPECIALTIES. 
Arebal Mig. Co. 
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SWIMMING 
Poo. 
Roor 
GARDEN 


LOUNGES 
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THE SWIMMING POOL 
for both men and women. Shelton 
Swimming parties are already a 
feature of the social life of the city. 








Next time you are in New 
York stop at the hotel with 
the famous swimming pool 


New York rendezvous for cotton men—be- 

cause of its many club-like features, The 

SHELTON has become the outstanding favorite 
among New York hotels. 


RIGINALLY it was a residential club for 

men—and equipped with every luxury of 
club life. Now it is a hotel for both men and 
women, the most unusual and without question 
the most delightful hotel in all New York for a 
real enjoyable visit to the city. All the original 
club atmosphere is retained and to it has been 
added the service facilities offered by all first 
class hotels. 


Rates for one, $3 to $6; for two, $6 to $9 


Write for illustrated leaflet 


‘The SHELTON | 


49th and Lexington, New York 


Convenient to all points of interest— 
theaters, shops, transportation and business 


- 
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DRIVE RIGHT! 


Control Your Horsepower 


Control your developed power as you 
do your automobile—with a Friction 
Clutch — only make certain it is a 
“UNIVERSAL GIANT.” 

With it you can start or stop any one 
or all your machines at will and with- 
out shock by the simple process of 
throwing a lever. 

As a safety device the “U. G.” Clutch 
gives full control of all moving shafts 
or machines. Costly shut-downs and 
their consequent delays may be avoided. 


3uilders of machine tools are incor- 
porating the ”U. G.” as standard equip- 
ment in their product. 


It will pay you to investigate—there 
will be no obligation. 


:  .* 
THE Wo ol) LINE 


SONS CO. 


includes Shafting, Hangers, Couplings, 
Flexible Couplings, Rope Drives, Fric- 
tion Clutches, Pulleys, Pillow Blocks, 
Belt Contractors, Speed Reducers, Con- 
veyors and Ball Bearing Euipped 
Units. 

See our Exhibit at the Power Show Decem- 


ber 5th-10th—-Spaces 479 and 480—-Grand 
Central Palace, New York City 





















































































Graten & Knight Mig On 


Neumann & Co, BR. 
Williams & Sons. L B. 
LIG@HTS—FLOOD. 
(Ses Fieed Lights.) 
LIGHTING ENGINEERS AND 
CONTRACTORS. 
(Zee Dlluminstiag Engineers.) 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Generel Micctrie Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mig. 
Ca 


LIGHTING PLANTS, 
Fairbanks-Merse & Os. 


LINEN YARES. 
(See Yarne—iine.) 


LINK BELTING. 
| Bee 


LINTERS. 
(Bee Waste Dealers.) 


LIQUID GHLORINE. 

(Bes Chilerine.) 
LOADERS — WAGON AND 

TRUCK. 

Lénk-Beit Ovompeny. 

Meses Chain Co. 
LOCKERS AND CABINETS. 

Iapwn’s Sens Os., David. 
Leeween EXTRACT. 

(See Dyestefie and 


LONG ORAFT SPINNING. 
Base Lewe Gog 


100 Be 
& Knowle Leow 
Wout 


Deepa Carperstics 
Pistsher Works. 
Malten'¢ Bees, Theenes 
ee Lewes. neve 
Geheem & Ubiinew. 
@afferé Co. 
Le@m ATTACHMENTS—AUTO- 


@arTica 
Deeper Corperation. 


LOOM HARNESS. 
Amertese Supply Co. 
Atienta Harness & Boot Miz 


| 


a 
N.Y. & N. J. Lobricant Co 


Lue STRAPS 
Bes 


LUMBER. 

Bulléers Lamber Os. 
Dewner Lember Os. 

& Hansen Fieering Cs. 
Geuthern Wood Preserving Cs. 
Dayler-Celauitt Co. 


MACHINERY GUARDS. , 
( Guards Mache 


j 


MAGHINE TOOLS. 
(Ses eels.) 


BACH INISTS. 

Lombard Fery. & Mech, Whe 
@APLE FLOORING. 

(Ses Fissring.) 
@ARKING POTS, STENCILS 


inks, ETC, 
Weedieg Mig. Ge, A. J. 


MEASURING AND FOLDING 
MAGHINES. 
Hermae Mach. Os. 
Textile Finishing Mehy. Os. 
Textile Machine Works. 


MEASURING DEVICES. 
Hermes Mach On 

Rest Ce., The 
Vester Mig. Ge. 


MERCERIZED YARNS. 
(See Yarns—Mercerized.) 


MERCERIZERS. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
Ame. Yarn & Processing Co. 
Bancroft & Sons Co., Joseph. 
Dixie Mercerising Ca. 


Elmore Co. 
Southern Mercerizing Ce. 
Standard Ceosa Thatcher 


MERCERIZING MACHINERY. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons 


Co. 
=" Finishing Mashinery 


Co. 


METAL—MONEL. 
International Nickel Ca. 


METAL CEILINGS, ETC. 
Lapton’s Sens Co., David. 


METAL FLOORING. 
Bee 


METAL PARTITIONS. 
(See Partitions.) 


METALS—PERFORATED. 
(See Screens and Sieves.) 


METERS — FLOW, AIR, GAS, 
ELECTRIC, STEAM, ETG. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Blectrie Ca, 
Westinghouse Mie. & Mig. 
Ce. 


METERS—COUNTINGS. 
(See Counters.) 


MILL BASKETS AND 
(See Boxes—MIIL) 


MILL ENGINEERS, 
(See Architects and Engi- 
neers.) 


MILL VILLAGES. 
(See Villages.) 


MILL SUPPLIES—MISCELLA- 
NEOUS. 


(See Suppliee—MIIl.) 


MILL WHITE PAINT. 
(See Paint.) 


MONEL METAL. 
Nickal Os. 


Boxas. 


mors. 
Atlanta Brush Ce. 


MOTION PICTURES. 
(See Theatre Equipment.) 


MOTORS AND GENERATORS— 
ELECTRIC. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Ca. 
Carter Bilectrie Co. 
Fairbanks-Merse & Co. 
General Miectrie Co. 
Iincelm Elec. Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Ce. 


MOTOR TRUCKS. 
White Co., The 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
Conn, led, C. G. 


NAPPER ROLL GRINDING 


MACHINES. 
(See Card Grinders.) 


NAPPING MACHINERY. 
BSaco-Lowell Sheps. 
Weensockst Napping Mach Os. 

NAPPER CLOTHING. 

(See Card & Napper Clething.) 

NAPPER ROLL GRINDERS. 
Roy & Bon Co., B. & 

NEEDLES—-KWITTING. 

(Bee Knitting Needles.) 

NICKEL ALLOY METALS. 
Internationa] Nickel Ca. 

OAK FLOORING. 

(See Fieoring.) 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT AND 


SUPPLIES. 
Lapten’s Bons Co., David. 


OIL— LUBRICATING. 


OIL ENGINES 
| Bee 


OIL—FINISHING. 
(Ses = Finiching pian 
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OILS—SCOURING AND FULL- " BOARDS. 


ING. 

Arabol Mfg. Ce. 

Laurel Soap Mfg. Ce.. lace 
OIL—SILK FINISHING. 

Burkart Schier Chemiesl Co. 
Laurel Soap Mfg. Ce., Ine 
OIL CUPS. 

(See Lubricants.) 


OIL PAPER. 
Bradley Mfg. Ce., 


OIL PUMPS. 
(See Pumps—Oi.) 


GIL SEPARATORS. 
(See Separators.) 


OILING DEVICES. 
(See Labricators.) 


OPENING MACHINERY—COT- 
TON, WOOL, WASTE, ETC. 
American Machine Ce. 
Centrif-Air Machine Ce. 


A. 3. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Mch. Works. 
Woonsocket Meh. & Press Co. 
OXIDIZING MACHINERY. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 


PACKINGS. 
Goodyear Tire & Bubber Ce. 
Jenkins Bros. 


PAINT, ENAMELS, VAR- 
NISHES, ETC. 


Aluminum Ce. of Americs 
Arco Co. 
Dixon Crucibie Co., Jes. 


Skybryte Ce. 
PAINTING CONTRACTORS. 
(See Contractors.) 


PANEL BOARD, 
(See Switchboards.) 


PAPER AND PAPER BOARDS. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 
PARTITIONS — STEEL AND 

wikE. 
Anchor Post Fence Co. 
Cyclene Fence Co. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 


PATENT ATTORNEY. 
Eaton, Paul B. 


PENSTOCKS, 
Hunt Machine Ce., Redag 


PERBORATE OF SODA. 
Roessler & Haaslacher Chemi- 
eal Ca 
PERFORATED METAL. 
(See Screens and Sieves.) 
PEROXIDES. 
Roessler & Haaslacher Chemi- 
cal Oe. 
PICK COUNTERS. 
(See Counters.) 


PICKERS—CURLED HAIR. 
Proctor & Schwurts, Inc 


PICKERS—LEATHER. 


PIGKER GEARS. 
(See Gears.) 


PICKER STICKS. 
Gerland Mfg. Ce. 
Pioneer Pole & Shaft Ce. 


PICKING MACHINERY AND 
EQUIPMENT. 


PINIONS. 
General Electric Ce. 


PIPE—CULVERT. 
(See Culvert.) 


PIPE AND PIPE FITTINGS. 
Crane 


PIPE COILS 
Crane Ca 
PIPE COVERING 
Cor} & Insulation 


Cea. 
Mundest & Son. Inc, L 
PIPING CON: RACTORS. 
Parks-Cramer (n. 


PIPE JOINT COMPOUND. 
Dixon Crucible Os., Jos. 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS & 
EQUIPMENT. 
Bundle-Spence Mfg. Ca. 
PLUMBING GO00D8 
L xX. LL. Pump & Mip. Os 
Rundle Spence Mfg Ca, 
Vegel Co., Jon. A. 
PNEUMATIC MACHINERY & 
TOOLS. 


ay ~snmene Paeumatie Teel 


PORCELAIN GUIDES. 
Page-Madden Ca, Inc. 


POSTS—FENCE (IRON). 
Ancher Post Fence Ca. 


Cyclone Co. 
POSTS—FENCE (W®6D). 

Southern Wood Preserving 
Taylor-Colguitt Ce. 
POWER—ELECTRiC. 


Barstow Co., W. P. 
Broad River Power Co. 


Geergia Power Ca. 
POWER TRANSMISSION 
EQUIPMENT. 
Aldrich Machine Werks. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg Ca 
Bend Co., Cams. 


Carlyle-Johnsen Mek Ce, 

Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 

Diamond ge 3 & Mfg. Co. 
s. ‘ 


POWER PLANTS—COMPLETE, 
Fairbanks-Morse & Co. 
PRESERVATIVE PAINT FOR 
METAL WORK. 
(See Paints.) 
PRESSED STEEL. 
Lapton’s Sons Co., Darid. 
PRESSES. 
American Laundry Mchry. Oo. 
— & Sons Co, 2. 
Beonomy Baler Ca. 
Logemann Bros. Os. 
Drying Mch. Co. 
Schwarts, Ine. 
Machine Werks. 
Finishing Machinesy 
Ce., The 
PRESSURE GAUGES. 
(See Ganges.) 


PRESSURE REGULATORS. 
(See Regulaters—Pressuve.) 


Tm 


PRINTING. 
Showalter Printing Ca. A. J. 
PRINTING EXTRACTORS 
NYDRO. 
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Chain Cs. 
Wood Bens Ce, F. B. 
PULLEY COVERING. 
Wiliams & Sous, L B 
PUMPS. 


PUMPING 
PLETE. 


PLANTS—OOB- 


PUMP VALVES. 

(See Valve Discs.) 
PYROMETERS. 

Bristel Cs. 

Saylor Instrument Os, 
QUALLS. 

U. S&S. Bobbin & Mhattls Ga 

Wilson Bres. Bebbte On, 244 


QUILL BOARDS. 
Washburr. 


QUILL CLEANING MACHINED 
Terrell Machine Ca. 
RAILS (INDUSTRIAL). 
Ryerson & Ben, Ine, Jon & 
RAILWAY. 
Beabeard Airline By. 
RAITHES—SEAMING. 
Welker Mig. Co. 
RAW STOCK MACHINES. 
Butterworth & Sons Ca, ZW. 
RAYON FIBRE YARN. 
(See Yarn—Artifietal 
RAYON MACHINERY & 
EQUIPMENT. 
(fee Silk Machinery.) 
RAYON AND SILK COPPiné, 
CORING, WINDING WASH 
ING AND THROWING, 
Duplen BUk Co 
RECEPTACLES—FIBRE 
(See Fibre Products.) 
RECOVERING TOP FLATS. 
Moward Mfs. Co. 
RECORDING INSTRUMENTS 
Brisel Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Tayler Instrument Os. 
REEDS AND REED WIRE. 
American 


Supply Ca. 
See Saas 
Heamens Leom Harness Oa, 


REFLECTORS—LAMPS. 
(See Yamp Reflesters.) 
REGULATORS—LIQUID LEV- 
EL 
Fisher Governor Ce. 
Blectric Ce. 

Pewers Regulater Cs. 
Instrument Cn 
REGULATORS (BOILER FEEB) 

(Bee Beller Feed Regulsters.) 
REGULATORS — (DRAFT). 

(See Draft Regulaters.) 
REGULATORS—PRESSURE. 

Bristel Co. 


Hf 


Fisher Governor Ce. 
General Electrie Co. 
LX L Peep Mfe Ca 


Pewers Regulater Co. 
t Ca 


Tayler Instrument 
REGULATORS—TEMPERA- 
TURE. 


(Ses Temperature Contesiiem.) 
REINFORCING SLAG. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 
bg eg eae 
Brigge-Masfne 
Genera] Hicstrie Ca. 
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COTTON 


COME 
ce 


“PRODUCTS 


Many years of highly satisfactory serv- 
ice in Colored and White Goods Cotton 


Mils— 


Their endorsement by leading bleach- 
eries, and mill sales agents— 


Such vital facts prove the genuine merit 
and the never-failing dependability of — 


"(L. SONNEBORN SONS.INC..NEWYORK.N.Y. ) all 


No. 672 


malice 


“PRODUCTS 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


NEW YORK 


Manufacturing Chemists for the Tertile Industry 
Sales Offices in leading Textile Centers 


“HT 


OM HUNAN ANUNANUNUUAAONAEAAOURDNNAOAUAUAUEDONNNGLIOeOUAADRAARELLAE NOR NAUAAanetAHiiEH 
EE UVANNANULANNAAUNALAAUAUAUURENADANANORANEDAUELLULENAAEROOREAIODOOANELEEHIAANN 


Details That 
Help or Hinder 
Production 


FFICIENT mill men know 
that the prime factors in 
their plant out-put do not de 
termine production alone. The 
many details so vital to max- 
imum production must work 


in harmony—or there is loss. 
No doubt you have experienced 
the bad results that inferior 
porcelain guides bring your plant. 
This important detail will 
cease to be a worry if you 
specify the Page-Madden Su- 
perior Porcelain for Textile 
Machinery The Page-Mad- 
den Line includes all stand- 
ard porcelain 
steps—enamel guides—guide 
wires— glass rods — porce 
lain rings for _bleacheries 
and dye houses. This line is 
constantly faithful in play- 
nig its part to keep produc- 
tion at its highest pitch. 


Let us furnish samples 
and prices. 
Manufactured by 
PAGE-MADDEN CO. 
Incorporated 
277 Ralph Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


guides—creel 


Superior 


PORCELAIN 
for TEXTILE MACHINERY 


LOOK FOR THE DIAMOND ON THE LINK 


Even the Well- 


Informed Engineer--- 


W Y’VE got to forget a lot if In Diamond Roller Chain, 
we want to keep up-to- improved steels, improved 
date. We can’t afford to let pearing surfaces, better 
ideas formed ten years ag0 gprocket tooth shnpes, great- 
blind our appreciation of a or manufacturing precision 
later—and, frequently, ImPor- nave all been worked togeth- 
In these days of rapid engi- ~ pemsaihe design ie very oe 
neering progress even the well- poety * _— pan — 
informed engineer frequently !#htness and atrengee. 
has to scrap a preconceived Thus itis that The Diamond 
notion and concentrate on the Chain & Mfg. Co., with the 
modern facts. largest plant in the world de 
Today, Diamond high speed voted solely to roller chain 
Roller Chain will transmit manufacture, has developed a 
power at as high speeds as _ chain of 98 to 99% efficiency— 
any other type of chain—qui- smooth, quiet and dependable, 
etly, efficiently, smoothly. on speeds as high as 3600 r.p.m. 


EFFICIENT 
ON 
AS 


Vital is 
Economcal 
Transmission to aan Profit 


Production is your income— 
—the efficiency of that pro- 
duction measures your profit. 
Production is dependent on 
motion—the motion of your 
machinery machinery de 
pendent for its motion upon 
motors. Diamond Roller Chain 
transmits 100% of the speed 
and 98-99% of the power de- 
veloped in these motors. That 
is efficiency. 


Investigate this mod. 
ern Diamond Chain 
now---Tear out the 
reminder Coupon. 


A 60h. p. drive usng_ two strands of 
Diamond high speed triple Roller 
Chain---another example of the in- 
creasing use of this qui.., long-lived 
low maintenance transmission. 


TRADE MARK 


Look for the Diamond 
on the Link 


DIAMOND CHAIN Pinon hein? 
& MFG. CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
REPRESENTATIVES 
Moore-Handley Hdw. Co., Birming- 

ham 
O. T. Patterson Oo.. New Orleans 
J. W .Vaughan, Jr., Greenville, 8. C. 


You may send your booklet, ‘‘Reducing 
Maintenance,” and Delays in the Tex 
tile Indnsiry, to: 








REPAIRING—TEXTHE MA- 
GCHIMERY, ETC. 
Briggs-Shafner Co. 
Halten’s Sous, Themes 
Sowthern Spindle & Fig Ca 
RESORT SPRINGS. 
Page-Maddem Co.. Inc 
RIBBERS. 
(See Knitting Machinery.) 
RIB TOP CUTTERS. 
Wildman Mfg Co. 
RINGS—BLEACHERY. 
Page-Madden Oo., Ine. 
RING BOBBINS. 


Draper Corp 
U. & Bevbin & Shuttle Ca 


Wilsen Bros. Bebbin Ce., lsd. 


RINGS—TWISTER. 


Draper Corp 

Whitinsvilie Spinning Ring Ce. 
ROCKER SHAFT BEARINGS 

(Ses Bearings.) 
RODS—MONEL METAL. 

International Nickel Ce. 


ROLL MACHINES. 
Butterworth & Sens Co., H. W. 
ROLLER BEARINGS. 
(See Bearings.) 
ROLLER CLOTH. 
(See Cileth.) 
ROLLER LEATHER. 
Bend & Co., Chas. 
Neumann & Ce, B. 
ROLL WINDERS. 
(See Winding Machinery.) 


ROLLS—CALENDER. 
Butterworth & Sens Co, 
Ww. 


Hunt Machine Co., Rodney 
Textile Finishing Mebry Os. 
U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Ca 

ROLLS—CORK COVERED. 
Armstrong Cork & 

Co. 


AOLLS—RUBBER COVERED. 
Demaewerie & Sos Co. 


met Machine Co., Redney 
Btowe & Weedward Ce. 
Textile Finishing Mchy. Co 
ROLLS—METAL. 

Bates & Son, Geo. A. 
Butterworth & Sores Co, HE 


ine. 
nooFr oom ja & 
Beulbern “mees Preserving Os. 


ROOF AND CEMENT COAT- 


ROPE—TRANSMISSION. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfc. 
Lambeth Bope Corp. 


Link-Belt Company. 
Wood’s Sons Co., T. B. 
ROVING—CAN. 


(See Cans—Roving.) 
ROVING FRAMES AND MA- 
CHINERY. 
Howard & 
BSaco-Lewell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Mch. & Press Co. 
ROVING CARS. 
(See Trucks.) 
RUBBER COVERED ROLLS. 
(See Rolls—Rubber Covered.) 
RUBBER SPECIALTIES (TEX- 
TILE MILLS). 
Tire & Rubber Co, 
BStewe & Woodward Ce. 
RUBBER STAMPS 
(See Stamps, Stencils, Bte.) 
SALTS. 
(See Finishing & Sising Ma- 
terials 


.) 
SANITARY ENGINEERS, OOn- 
TRACTORS & BSUILDERS. 
(Bee Engineers—Genitary.) 


SS 
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SANITARY EQUIPMENT. 
L x. lL. Pump & Mfg. G&. 
Kemp Mig Co, GC M 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 
SASH-WINDOWS—STEEL. 
(See Window Sash.) 
SCALES FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
Fairbanks, Meme & Co. 
SCALE PREVENTER—BSOILER. 
(See Boiler Food Water Puri- 
ficatien.) 
SCHOOL—TEXTILE. 
Phila. Textile School. 


SCREENS AND SIEVES—PER- 
FORATED. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney 
Lénk-Belt Company. 
Wickwire-Spencer Steel Co. 
SCOURING MACHINERY. 
(Bea Washere—Cicth.) 
SCREWS—SET. 
Bristol Co. 
SCREW DRIVERS—PORTABLE 
ELECTRIC. 
Independent Pneumatic Tool 
Ca. 
SCRUBBING MACHINE— 
FLOOR. 
(See Fleor Scrubbers.) 
SCRUBBING AND WASHING 
POWDERS. 


SCUTCHERS. 
Phila. Drying Mchry. Co. 
Wuiun Aachine Works, 
SECOND - HAND MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES. 
Nashville Industrial Corp. 
Toomey, Frank, Inc. 
SECTION BEAMS. 
(See Beams.) 
SELVAGE HARNESS. 
(See Harness.) 


SET SCREWS. 
Bristel Ca. 


SEWING MACHINES. 
Hermas Machine Co. 


Willeox & Gibbs Sewing Mch. 
Co. 


SHADES—ELECTHIC LAMP. 
(See ‘Reflecters.) 
SHAFTINGS AND HANGINGS. 
Allis-Chalmers Mrfg. 7 
Dedge Mfg. Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Reller Bearing Co. 
lénk-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Weod Sons Co. FT. B. 
SHEAR GRINDERS. 
Rey & Son Co., B. 8B. 
SHELL ROLLS. 
Washburn. 
SHEET STEEL (PLAIN AND 
GALVANIZED.) 
Ryerson & 6en, Inc., Jos. T. 
SHEET MONEL METAL. 
International Nickel Co. 
SHELVING—SECTIONAL 
STEEL. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
*s Sons Co., David 
SHINGLES—WOOD. 
Downer Lumber Co. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
SHIPPING ROOM MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 
Fairbanks-Morse & Co. 


SHOWER BATHS & CABINETS 
m Sons Co., David 
SHUTTLES. 


Draper Corporatien. 
ldtebfield Shuttle Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Ce. 
Wilson Bros. Bobbin Co., Ltd. 
SILICATE OF SODA. 
Philadelphia Quarts Ce. 
SILK MACHINERY. 
Atwood Machine Co. 
Bastwood, Benjamin 
Sipp Machine Ce. 
SILK SIZING MACHINERY. 
Johnson, Chas. B. 
SILK CONING, COPPING, 
WINDING, WARPING, ETC. 
Deplazn Silk Ce. 
SILK YARNS. 
(fee Yarne—@ilk ) 





SINGEING MACHINERY. 
Butterworth & Sens Co., H. 
w. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Kemp Mfg. Co, C M 
Phila. Drying Machine Co. 
Ce., The 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Co. 
gro FOR FACTORIES. 
Industrial Sites.) 


Po KETTLES AND TANKS. 
(See Bleaching Kiers or 
Tanks.) 

SIZING AND FINISHING 
COMPOUNDS. 
(See Finishing and Sizing 
Materials.) 


SKEIN MACHINES. 
— & Sons Co, 
SKYLIGHTS. 
Lapton’s Sone Co., David. 
SKYLIGHT NON-GLARE COAT- 
Ing. 
Skybryte Co. 
SLAG FOR CONCRETE. 
Birmingham Blag Co. 
SLASHERS AND SLASHER 
ROOM SUPPLIES. 
American Machine Co. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H 
w. 
Draper Corp 


SLASHER CLOTH. 
(See Cieth.) 


SLASHER TAPE. 


(See ) 
SLUBBERS. 

Howard & Bullough. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Woonsocket Mech. & Press Co. 
SOAPS—TEXTILE. 

American Diamalt Ce. 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Ciba Co., The 

Fleischman Co., The 

Kali Mfg. Co. 

Laurel Soap Mfg. Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

Neutrasol Products Co. 

Newport Chemical Works 

Oakite Produets Co. 

Rehm & Haas Co. 

Sonneborn & Sons, Inc, L. 

Stein, Hall & Co., Inc. 

United Chemical Products 


Corp. 
Warren Soap Mfg. Ca. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques 
SODIUM PERBORATE. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chem. 


Co. 
SODIUM PEROXIDE. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chem. 
Ceo. 


SOFTENERS—COTTON. 
(See Finishing & Sizing Ma- 
terials.) 
SOFTENERS—WATER. 
(See Filters.) 
SOLDERLESS CONNECTORS— 
FRANKEL. 
— Mice. & Mfg. 


SOLOZONE. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chem. 


Ce. 
SOLVENTS. 


Parker & Co., Walter L. 

U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
SPEEDOMETERS. 

(See Counters.) 
SPINDLES AND FLYERS. 

Bates & Son, Geo. A. 

Draper Corporation. 

Haston & Burnham Mch Co. 

Sace-Lowell Shops. 

Seuthern Spindle & Flyer Ce. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Woonsocket Meh. & Press Ca. 
SPINNERS. 

(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 
SPINNING FRAMES. 

ome Machine Co, H. & 


Atweed Machine Oo. 
= nga yg Show 
Works. 
Fales & Jenks Meh Co. 
Meoward & Bulleush. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Whitin Mashine Werks. 


SPINNING FRAME TOP 
ROLLS—WOOD. 
Washburn. 


SPINNING RINGS. 
(See Binge—Spinning ) 


SPINNING TAPE SPECIAL. 
ISTS. 
— Textile Banding Co., 


Barber Mfg. Co, 
cme Thy wong fala 
Welmer Bros. 


SPOOLING MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 


Textile Machine Works. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


SPOOLS AND SKEWERS 
Lestershire 


SPRAY OILS—COTTON. 


Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Berne Scrymser & Co. 
Laurel Soap Mfg. Co. 
SPRAYING pees FOR 
PAINTIN 
(See meine Spray.) 
SPRINKLER TANKS, 
(See Tanks, Towers, Ete) 
SPROCKETS. 
Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. 
Link-Beit Company. 
Merse Chain Ce. 
STAMPS, STENCILS AND 
STENCIL MACHINES. 
Bradley Mfg Co., A. J. 
STAND PIPES. 
(See Tanks.) 


STARCH AND GUMS, 
American Diamalt Ce. 
Arabol Mfg. Ce. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Ce. 
Bosson & Lane, 

Ciba Co. 

— Corn Syrup Refining 


Corn Products Refining Co. 
Fleishmann Co., The 
General Dyestuff Corp. 

Kali Mfg. Co. 

Keever Starch Co. 

Laurel Soap Mfg. Co., Ine, 
Marston & Ce., John P. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Neutrasol Products Co. 
Newport Chemica] Werks. 
Penick & Ford Sales Ce., Ltd. 
Beydel-Woelley Co. 

Senneborn Sens, Inc, L. 
Staley Mfg. Co., A. E. 

Staley Sales Corp. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

Stodghill & Co. 

Warren Soap Mfg. Co. 


STARTERS (ELECTRIC.) 

Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. 
STEAM ENGIKZS. 

(See Engines—Steam.) 
STEAM PUMPS. 

(See Pumps.) 


STEAM SEPARATORS. 
(See Separaters.) 


STEAM TRAPS. 

(See Traps—Steam.) 

STEEL (BARS, SHAPES, 
PLATES, SHEETS, ETC.) 

Irving Iron Works. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc, Jos. T. 

STEEL FLOORING. 

(See Flooring—Steel.) 

STEEL SASH. 

(See Windew Sash.) 

STEEL SHELVING, DOORS, 
WINDOWS, PARTITIONS, 
ETc. 

Laupten’s Sens Co., David. 


STENCILS AND STERCIL 


STENCIL BRUSHES 
(See Marking Pots and Brush- 
.) 
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STENCIL CUTTING MA- 
CHINES. 
Bradley Mfg. Oo., A. J. 


STICKS—PICKER. 
(See Picker Sticks.) 


STITCHING & BENDING BA 
CHINES. 
Acme Staple Co. 


sTOOLs. 
(See Furniture—Mill.) 


STOP MOTION. 

(See Warps—Stop Méetion.) 
Crompton & Kuewe Loom 
Works. 


Draper Corporation. 
Belipse Textile Devices, Ima. 
Whitin Machine Werks, 
Wildman Mfg. Ose. 


STOKERS. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Ca, 


STORAGE RACKS. 
(See Shelving.) 


STORAGE TANK& 
(See Tanks.) 


STRAPS (LUG, CHECK, W 
TUGGER, PICKER, man 


Graton & Knight Mfg. Os. 


STRAPPING. 
(See Leather es a 


STREET LIGHTING FIXTURE. 
General Elec. Co. 
bet ana He. & My 


STRICKLES. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Ga. 


SULPHIDES. 
(See Finishing & . 
) Sistng Me 


SULPHUR DYEING MAGHINES 
er & Sees Op; B 


SUPPLI a ENERAL MILA. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 


Graton Knight Mts. Oo 
Jenkins Bros. 
Link-Belt Ce. 

Merse Chain Os. 
Williams & Sona, LB. 


SUPPLIES (OFFICE), 
(Bee Office Equipment.) 


SWEEPS. 
(See Brushes.) 


SWINGS * (PLAYGROUND). 
(See Playground Baquipmens ) 


SWITCH ES—KNIFE- 
ELECTRIC. 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Oa 
General Eleo & Mfg. On. 


SWITCHBOARDS—PANEL. 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Ce. 
General Elec. Co. 

x ~taanaaaas Be. & Mig 


SYSTEMS (BUSINESS). 
Ernst & Ernst. 
Loper & Co., Ralph B 


TABLES (METAL), 
(See Furniture.) 


TACHOMETERS (RECORDING 
AND INDICATING.) 
Bristol Co. 
Root Co. 
Veeder Mfg. Co. 


TACKING MACHINES, 
Acme Btaple Ce. 
TALLOW. 
(See Finishing Materials.) 
TANKS (DYE). 
Hunt Machine Coe., Reig 


TANKS (ELEVATED). 
Lembard Iren Werks. 


TANKS (SPRINKLER), 
Lembard Iron Werks. 


TANKS (STEEL STORAGE), 
Fairbanks-Morss & Gs. 
Lombard ren Werks. 
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Shafts, Pulleys 


Hangers, Belting BOILERS Public Works. 


Packing, Lacing ums LOW Prices 


Tanks, Stacks, Smoke Flues, Boiler Tubes, Pipe, Valves, 

Fittings, Kerosene and Gasoline Engines, Wood Saws, 

Pumps, Heaters, Injectors, Engine Supplies and Repairs 
for Mills, Hotels, Public Works. 


Iron and Brass Castings Cut Every Day. 


Foundry Machine, Boiler 
MBARD Works, and Supply Store 
AUGUSTA, GEORGIA. 


EHOHELOELCAGAEAaGAGEOAEeoNNeAceneeneuescaneneaeasustnescscaneiececeanennaetent 


a 
better ByvieesyW 
motor for Bam (8)?a)i 


Pioneer 


anf rers 


For Mills and 





ball bearing 


motors 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., 
CHICAGO 


28 branches in principal cities at 
your service. AEA 70.12 
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‘GRATING PRODUCTS + 


KERLOW STEEL FLOORING COf7 
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- “Cotton Mill ecdiiics Calculations” 


VERY Textile Man should have these reference 
BEE They cover in a detailed and thorough 
manner all calculations necessary to be made on 
any cotton mill machinery manufactured in the 
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write for a set of these Five 
Year-Guaranteed Fittings 
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RYERSON 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT FROM STOCK 


Iron and steel bars, shapes, rails, plates, sheets, bolts, 
rivets, boiler tubes and fittings, concrete reinforcing, ma 
chine tools, small tools, etc. 

Write for Journal and Stock List 


JosePu T. RYERSON & Son inc. 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Jersey City, Boston 


STEE 
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YOUR REPAIR SHOP 


should be equipped with an outfit of tools 
selected from the Crescent line of wood 
working machinery .. is vitally a gg 
that you keep your plant in constant opera 
tion and in your repair department you must 
appreciate tl ty for havin machines 
that are tho i dependab e ar he always 





ready for ser 





saw, universal d cers 


THE CRESCENT MACHINE Cco., 


609 Cherry Fork Ave., LEETONIA, OHIO, U. S. A. 


‘y-X-L” = 

SILENT 2 

TANK 
TRIMMINGS 





The “I-X-L” Pump & Mfg. Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Simplific l Plumbing Goods 


OPEN STEEL 
Ss na | 


: oan 
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United States and constitute one of the best refer- 
ences on the subject obtainable. 


The two volumes are illustrated with 45 diagrams 
and contain 21 reference tables. 


As the value of a book lies in its contents and not 
in a fancy cover, we have put these two volumes out 
in a strong, serviceable binding. You can secure 
them in conjunction with a two-year subscription to 
COTTON. 


Write for circulars and full information. 


Pe 


for Bulletin H-105. 


IRVING [RON Works Co. 
LONG ISLAND City NYUSA 





















































































TANKS (WOODEN). 
Pairbenks-Morse & Co. 
Giebe Mig Ca. 

Hunt Machine On, Bodagy 


- -_peentinanetetimmee 


Precter & Sehwarts, Inc. 
Teatile Finishing Mchry. Co. 


TAPE LOOMS—COTTOR. 
Visteher Works. 
Schaum & Ublingsr. 


TAPES AND BRAIDS. 
American Textile Banding Co., 
Ias 


Barber Mig. Ca. 
Gesrgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Lambeth Reps Corp. 
Weimar Brothers. 


TAPE MAKING MAGCHINES. 
(Mee BenGage and Tape Ma- 
ehiney ) 


TAX SERVICE. 
lee & 


Brest 
lapa & Ce., Ralph EB 
TELEPHONE—CALLING SYS- 
TEM. 
American Telephone & Tol 
Ca. 


Carter Bievtrie Ca. 
General Blectris Co. 


TEMPERATURE  CONTROLL- 
ERS AND REGULATORS. 


TENSION—OPOOLERS. 
Eelipsee Textile Devices, Inc. 
Mermas Mashine Os. 


TENTERS. 


Butterworth & Sons Co., The 


Phila. Drying Mchry. Co. 
Textile Finishing Mach. Ce. 


TENTER HOUSING & RECON- 


STRUCTING SYSTEM 
Phila. Drying Mchry. Co. 
Precteer & Sebwarta Inc. 


TESTING APPARATI. 
(See Yarn Testing Apparati.) 


TEXTILE MACHINERY. 


(See Cotten Ml Machinery.) 


THERMOMETERS—ANGLE & 
STRAIGHT STEM. 
Bristel Ce. 


Tayler Instrument Co. 
THERMOMETERS—RECORD- 
ne. 
Bristel Cs. 


Powers Regulater Co. 
Tayler Instrument Ca. 


THERMOSTATS. 
Bristel Ce. 
Pewers Regulator Os. 
Tayler Instrument Co. 


THIN PLACE PREVENTERG. 
Cerporation. 


THREAD EXTRACTORS. 


Weensockst Mech. & Pras Oo. 


THREAD GUIDES. 
Page-Madd@m Oo., Ine. 
Palme Co., Te, L EB 

TIMBER. 

(See Lambe.) 

TIME CLOCKS, 

(Ses Clocks) 

TIES—BALING. 

(See Bale Ties.) 


TIRE FABRIC EQUIPMERT. 
Fletcher Werks. 


TOILETS. 
Crane Co. 


kx. L Pemp & Mig. Ca 


Kemp Mfc. Co, C M 
TOILET PARTITIONS. 
(Ses Partitions.) 


TOOLS (MACHINE—HARD & 
ELECTRIC. 


fetependes! Premmatie Foot 
Ryasen & Son, Inc, Jen ©. 

TOOL STANDS 4& CABINETS 
(STESBL) 


Tapten’s Gens Co.. David. 
Ter FLATS BESCVERED. 
Weems Bed Cn 


(See Tanks—FEilevated.) 
SYSTEMS—OVER- 
Idnk Belt Os. 
TRADEMARKING 


Inc. 
Kaumagraph Co. 
TRANSMISSION POWER. 
Transmission 


TRAPS—STEAM 
Cr Co. 
Fisher Governor Coe. 
Morehead Mfg. 
Pewers Regulator Ca. 


Bedouin & Shuttle Co. 


TROLLEYS & HOISTS. 
Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc, Jos. T. 


TRUCKS, BASKETS, ETC. 
Laptens Bons 
Standard Fibre Ce, 


TRUCKS (BEAM). 
Economy Cone & Tube Ce. 


TRUCKS (MOTOR.) 
White Co., The 


TUBES AND CONES. 
Bonoce Products Co. 
Wilson Bros. Bobbin Ce., 144. 


TRUCKS FOR PIN BOARDS. 


(See Tanks—Weoden.) 


TUBING—MONEL METAL. 
International Nickal Ca 


TURBINES—HYDRAULIC. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General KElectrie Ca. 
Wyttesteus He. & Mig 


TURBINES—STEAM. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Ca. 
Geoeral Wiectrie Co. 
a Me. & Mis. 


TURBO UNDERGRATE BLOW- 
Era 


American Meistening Ce. 
Carrier Mnginesring On 


TWISTER RINGS. 
(See Rings—Twister.) 


Atwood Machine Cs. 
Draper Corperation. 
Fales & Jenks Mch. Co. 


Werks. 
U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Whitin Machine Werks. 
Whitinville Spinning Ring Ce. 


UNIONS—BRONZE. 


VACUUM GAUGE 
Gauges. 


VALVES—ANGLE, GHEOK, 
FOOT, GLOBE, 
GATE, POP- 


Geverner 
Machine 
enkins 
Lankenheimer. 
——— PReseuegg. 
Geverner 


COTTON 


BUYERS’ INDEX—Continued. 


TOP ROLLS FOR SPINNING _ VALVES—NON-RETURN STOP. | WASTE BINS—STEEL. 
Crane Lapton’s Sens 


Cc. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Lankenheimer Co. 


VALVES—PRESSURE REDUC- 
(NG, REGULATING. 
Crane Pump & Mfg. Ca. 
Fisher Gevernor Ca. 
Huat Machine Co., Bedng 
Powers Regulater Cs. 


VARNISHES, 
(bee Paints.) 


VATS. 
(See Tanks—Weoden.) 


VENTILATING APPARATUS. 
American Moistening Ce. 


Carriere Eng. Corp. 

General Electric Ce. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchy. Co. 
Sargent’s Bons Co, C. @ 


VENTILATING AND HEATING 
CONTRACTORS. 
(See Centracters.) 
VILLAGE ARCHITECTS AND 
ENGINEERS. 
& CG. 


Sirrine, J, B 

VILLAGE LANDSCAPE GAR- 
DENERS AND DESIGN- 
ERs. 

VILLAGE HOUSES. 

(See House—Ready Built.) 

VOLTMETERS AND AMME- 
TERS. . 

Bristel Ce. 

Westinghouse Ele. & Mig. 
Co. 


WAGON AND CAR UNLOAD- 


ERS. 
Link-Belt Ce, 
Merse-Chain Ce. 
WAREHOUSE—PORTABLE, 
(See Buildings.) 


WAREHOUSE DOOR HARD- 


WARE. 
(See Doors and Hardware.) 
WAREHOUSE TRUCKS. 
(See Trucks.) 


WARP DRAWING MACHINE. 


Barber-Colman Ce. 


Crompten & Knowles Loom 
Werks. 


Sipp Machine Ce. 

Warp Compressing Mch. Co. 
WARP SIZING. 

Arabel Mfg. Ce. 

Arneld-Hoffman & Os, 

Neutrasol Preducts Ce. 

Saydel-Weolley Co. 

Sonneborn & Sons, Inc., L. 


WARP STOP MOTION. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Eclipse Textile Devices Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
WARP TYING MACHINE. 
Barber-Colman Ce. 
WARPERS and WARPING. 
MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 
Atweod Machine Ce. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Draper tion. 


Easton & Burnham Mch. Ce. 


Eastwood, Benjamin 


Gaston County Dyeing Machine 


WASH BASINS. 
(See Lavorateries.) 


WASHING MACHINES. 
Fairbanks-Morse & 


WASHER CLOTH. 





WASTE CLEANING COM- 
POUNDS. 
Oakite Products Ce. 
WASTE MACHINERY— 
COTTON. 
American Maching EH. & B. 
Howard & Bulleugh. 
Prestor & Schwarts, Ina 


Baco-Lowell Sheps 
Sargent’s Sens Co, GA @ 
Whitin Machine Ce. 


WASTE SEPARATORS. 
(See Separators.) 


WATCHMAN CLOCKS. 
(See Clecks—Watchmas.) 
WATER CLOSETS. 
Lx L Pum & Mig Go 
Vogel Co., Jon A. 
WATER COLUMNS. 
inkenheimer Ce. 


WATER COOLERS—FOUNTAIN 
Bundle-Spence Mfg. Ca. 

WATER SOFTENERS. 

(See Filters.) 

WATER SUPPLY SYSTEMS. 
American Well Werks. 
Fairbanks-Merse & Cos. 
Sydner Pump & Well Ce., Inc. 

WATER TOWERS. 

(See Tanke—Blevated.) 

WATER WHEELS. 

Hunt Mehy. Co., Rodag 

WATERPROOFING MACHIN- 

ERY. 
oo & Som Co, EB 
. 
Ce., The 

WEAVING. 

(See Yarn Manufacturers.) 

WEAVERS KWNOTTER. 

(See Enotters.) 
WELDING APPARATUS— 
ELECTRICAL ARG, 
Chattanooga Brazing & Weld- 
ing Ce. 
General Electrie Ce. 
Léncoln Blectric Co. 


Owen Electric Mfg. Co. 
Westinghouse Eien & Mig. 
Ca. 


WELPING AND CUTTING AP- 
PARATUS AND SUPPLIES 
—OXY-ACETYLENE. 

Ryerson & Son, Inc, Jen. f. 


WELDING—JOB. 
Briggs-Shaffner 


WELFARE ARCHITECT. 
(Bee Village Architects.) 

WELFARE EQUIPMENT. 
American Laundry Mchry. Cs. 
Conn. Ltd, C. G 

Crane Co, 

L xX L Pump & Mig Ca 

Rundle-Spence Mfg. Ce. 

—— Bee & Miz 


Vogel Co., Jon. A. 
WELL DRILLING. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Ce., Ine 
WHEELS—FIBRE. 

(Ses Fibre Products.) 
WHEEL PULLER. 

General Hlectrie Ca. 


WHISTLES—STEAM AND AIR. 
Jenkins Bres. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


WHIZZERS. 


WINDMILLS. 
Fairbanks-Morse & Os. 


WINDING MACHINERY. 
Ce. 
Basten & Burnham Mch %e. 
Benjamin 


Eastwoed, 

Firsching, J. A. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Hermas Machine Ca. 


Howard & Bulloch Ameri- 
Ce. 


ean Machine 
@argent’s Sens Corp., C. 3. 
Sipp Machine Co. 
Textile Machine Works. 
Universal Winding Ca. 


WIRDOW FRAMES AND SASH 
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WINDOW AND SKYLIGNT 
PAINT. 
Mkybrite 


WIRES—DROP. 
(Sea Drop Wires.) 


WIRE FENCING, PARTITIONS 
& MACHINERY GUABBG. 
Anchor Post Fence Ce. 
Cyclone Fence Co. 


WIRE HEDDLES. 
(See Heddles.) 


WIRE (STEEL). 
Ryecsmn & Co, Ine, Xo. & 


WIRE GLASS. 
Mississippi Wire Glass Os. 


WIRE-WELDING. 
Léncela Electrie Ca. 


WIRING CONDUITS AND #8¥- 
Tines. 
(Sed Mlectrie Machinery emf 
Supplies.) 


WIRING—ELECTRICAL. 
(See Kiectrical Contractess.) 


wooo. 
(See Lamber or Ficoring.) 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 
(See Fileoring. 


WOOD PRESERVERS. 


WOOD PULLEYS. 
(See Pulleys.) 


wooD TANKS 
(See Tanks.) 


WOOD WORKING MACHINESY 
Crescent Machine Ca, 


WOOLEN MACHINERY. 
Butterwerth & Sous Co. & 


WRINGERS. 
Hunt Machine Co., Re@mag 
YARN—BMERCERIZED. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Coe . 
Aame Bales Co. 
Am. Yarn & Processing Co 
Moercerizing 


Ca. 
Mimere Co. 
Grisman Co. 
Hunter Mfg. & Comm. Oo, 
Southern Merverizing Ca. 
Standard Ceoess Thateher Ga 
Yarns Corp. of America. 


YARN—ARTIFICIAL SILK. 
American Celluicss & 


: 


YARN—COTTON. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Ce. 
A4eme Bales Co. 
American Yarn & Pressessing 

Ce. 
Callaway Mills, Ine. 
Dixie Mercerizing Ce. 
Faweett Hughes. 
Lane & Co., J. H. 
Southern Mercerising Ca. 
Standard Coosa Thatcher @s. 
Weimer Bros. 
YARN DEALERS AND COS- 
MISSION MERCHANTS. 
(Ses Cotten Yarn snd Gch 
Commission Mershamte and 
Dealers.) 

YARN DRYERS. 
(Ses Devers.) 

YARN BYERS. 
(Ges Byers.) 

YARN SINGEING MACHINGA 
(See Gingsing Machinery.) 


YARN TENSION DEVICE. 
Kelipse Tertile Machine Gn 
Machine Co. 


YARN TESTING APPARATI. 
Alfred Suter. 
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What is “Atlanta 


Biltmore Service” 


Summed up in a few 
words, it is courteous atten- 
tion amid genteel and pleas- 
ing surroundings, at surpris- 
ingly low prices. 


Every room is an outside 
room with a ceiling fan and 
circulating ice water. 


All appointments are con- 
ducive to the guests’ com- 
fort. 


A delightful Coffee Shop 
is operated for the conven- 
ience of the hurried guest 
where the famous Atlanta 


Biltmore cuisine may be 
had quickly. 


YW 


A Bowman Biltmore Institution 
“‘Where Southern Hospitality Flowers’ 


COTTON 


Without this mark 
it’s not a Jenkins 
Without the Jenkins “Diamond” 


mark and signature no valve is a 
genuine Jenkins. It is worth the 
while of every engineer to make 
sure the “Diamond” appears on ev- 
ery valve he installs. 


A genuine Jenkins is a valve made 
to unfailingly high standards, start- 
ing with analyses of the metal by 
competent metallurgists and finish- 
ing with a service test at the Jen- 
kins factory—a test which allows a 
wide margin of safety. 


This mark is a safe guide in practi- 
cally every valve requirement. 
There are Jenkins Valves in bronze 
and iron, in standard, medium and 
extra heavy patterns. At supply 
houses everywhere. 


JENKINS BROS. 


80 White Street New York, N. ¥ 
524 Atlantic Avenue Boston, Mass 


Rates from 
133 No. Seventh Street Philadelphia, Pa 
$3.50 646 Washington Boulevard Chicago, Ill. 


JENKINS BROS., LIMITED 
Montreal, Canada London, England 


ATLANTA BILTMORE 


"The South's Supreme Hotel” Always marked with the” Diamond” 


tenkins Valves 


SINCE 1864 


Wm. Candler, Vice-President 
W. C. Royer, Associate-Mgr. 


Jno. McEntee Bowman, President 


H_B. Judkins, Manager 


————————————— PY? 





A 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 100-R 
Acme Sales Co. 106-R 
Acme Staple Co. .... ooade 
Aldrich Machine Works ; 14 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. .... 30 
Aluminum Co. of America 
American Cellulose & Chemi 
cal Mfg. Co., Ltd. dis 
American Diamalt Co., Lt 
American Laundry Mai hin 
Co. ; Fine 
American Mac hine Co., H. 
Moistening Co.. 
American Supply Co. 
American Telephone & 
graph Co. 
American Textile Banding Co. 
American Well Works ....... 36 
American Yarn & Processing 
Co. 
Anchor Post Fence Co. 
Apco-Mossberg Corp. 
Appleton Electric Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arce Co. 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation 
Co. 33 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc.. 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel 
Atlanta Brush Co. ... 
Atlanta Industrial Bureau 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. 
Co. 
Atwood 


American 


cesces 61-R 


Bancroft & Sons Co., Joseph. * 
Barber Colman Co...35-R and 176 
Barber Mfg. Co. .... 5 
Barstow Co., W. P. . “+e oe 
Bates & Sons, Geo. : 2 ecw 
Beer Co., H. & B 154 
Birmingham Slag Co 45-R 
Bond & Co., Chas .41- R 
Borne Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
Bradley Mfg. Co., : 
Briggs-Shaftner Co 
Brinton Co., H. 
Bristol Co. 
Broad River Power Co 
Builders Lumber Co 
Burkart-Schier Chemical 
Butterworth & Sons C 

Ww 


C 


Callaway Mills, Inc. 

Carlyle Johnson Machine Co.. ‘ 

Carolina Metal C ulvert Co... 

Carolina Power and Light Co. 

Carter Electric Co 

arrier E ngineering Works 
Jelanese Corp. of America .... 
Jentrif-Air Machine Co., Inc 
harlotte Leather Belting Co 
Jhattanooga Brazing & Weld 
ing Co : 104-R 
hisholm Moore Mfg 23 
hittick, James 

iba Co iain ih 

Jinton Corn Syrup efining 
ee ae Ts -162 
olumbus Electric & Power 
Co. ° vr pikes 94-R 
ommercial Fibre Co 109-R 
onn, Ltd. C. G. .. . 
Jontinental Trade Mark Co 
Inc. , 104-R 
ook’s Sons, Inc., Adam.....185 
Jooper-Hewitt Elec. Co. ...... , 
Jooper Co., Charles ..94-R 
‘orn Products Refining Co.... 40 
owles Detergent Co. ..... 158 
‘rane Co. ies «i 
resent Machine Co. ........191 
srompton & Knowles Loom 
Works 

Cutler-Hammer Mfg. 

Cyclone Fence Co. 


D 
Denison Mfg. Co. 


COTTON 


Detex Watchclock Corp. ....178 
Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co.....189 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. t 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 

Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Do More Chair Co. 
Downer Lumber Co. 
Draper Corporation 
Dufur & Co. 
Duplan Silk 
Dupont de 

Inc., E 


ysupont Rayon 


Corp. 
Nemours 


Easton & 3urnham Machine 
Co. ° 
‘astwood Co. 
‘aton, Paul B. as 
Eclipse Textile Devices Co.. .-169 
Economy Baler Co. 64-R 
Slectro Bleaching Gas Co.....166 
Simore Co. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co... .183 
Erie Malleable Iron Co. .. 5 TG 
irnst & Ernst 


" Benjamin 


Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Fales & Jenks Mch, Co 
Fawcett, Hughes 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Fernald & Jenkins . 
Fidelity Machine Co. 
Firsching Co., J. A. 
Fisher Governor Co. 
Fleischmann Co., 
Fletcher Works 

Ford Co., J. B. 

Foster Machine Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 


G 
Garland 
Gaston County 

chine Co. 

General Dyestuff Corp. 
General Electric Co. 
Georgia Power Co. ; 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Globe Mfg. Co. ..176 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co.46-R 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co... * 
Grisman Co. +: 


Dyeing 


106-R 


H 


Ha!ton's Sons, Thomas 
Hemphill Co. 
Hermas Machine bet 
Hofmann, Inc., Alfred | 
Hotel Pennsylvania 
Hotel Sinton .. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Howard & Bullough American 

Machine Co. .29-R 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 166 
Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co. * 
Hussong Dyeing Machine Co..165 
Hyatt Roller meee Co.. 

‘ i . -59-R and 


Ds a309 
© iF ty 


x 


He Oe me 
0 ~1 
ero te Wa 


“60-R 


I 


Independent Pneumatic Tool 
1 

International Nickel Co. 

Irving Iron Works Co 


I. X. L. Pump & Mfg. Co... 


Jenkins Bros. 


Johnson, Chas. B. 
Johnson Service Co. 


K 


Kali Mfg. Co. ... 
Kaumagraph Co. 

Keever Starch Oo. 

Kemp Mfg. Oo., C. M.. 

Kerlow Steel Flooring Co... 
Kerry & Hanson Flooring Oo... 


L 


Lambeth Rope Corp. 
Lane & Oo., J. H. 
Laurel Soap Mfg. Co. 
Lestershire Spo ol & Mfg. Oo. 
Lincoln Electric Co. 
Lincoln, Schlueter Co., as 
Link-Belt Co. 198 
Litchfield Shuttle Co. * 
Logemann Bros. .181 
Lombard Fdy. & Mch. Wks... .191 
Loper & Oo., Ralph E. - 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., wis’ 
....104-R and 179 


M 


Marston Co., John P. 

Mason Brush Works 
Mathieson Alkali Wks., 
Merrow Machine Co. 

Michael & Bivens, ; 
Mississippi Wire Glass Co..... 
Morehead Mfg. Co 

Morse Chain Ce. 

Mundet & Sons, L. 


N 


Nashville Industrial Corp. ....175 

National Aniline & Chemical 
Co. 48 

Neumann & Co., 

Neutrasol Products Co. 

Newburger Cotton Co 7 

Newport Chemical Works.... 

New York & New Jersey Lu- 
bricant Co. 

Norwood Engineering Co. 


oO 


Oakite Products, Inc 
Owen Electric Mfg. Co. 


P 


Page-Madden Co., 

Palmer Oo., I. E 

Parks Oramer Co 

Pendleton Mfg. Co. 

Penick & Ford, Ltd., i 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Phila. Quartz Co. 

Pioneer Pole & Shaft Co..... 
Platt Freres 

Powers Regulator Co. 
Prettyman & Sons, J. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc 


R 


Reliance Machine 

Robert & Co. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemi- 
eal Co. 

Rohm & Haas Co., Inc. 

Root Co, 

Roy & Son Co., B. 

Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. . ‘ 

Ryerson & Sons, Inc., Jos. T.. 


Works 


Ss 


Saco-Lowell Shops ......... 27-R 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G...160 
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Sawyer, Goodman Co. 

Schaum & Uhlinger 

Scott & Williams, Inc. 

Seaboard Air Line Railway... 

Seydel-Woolley Co. 

Shambow Shuttle Co. 

Shelton Hotel .... sera 

Showalter Printing Co., 

Sipp eer oye Co. 

Sirrine OCo., E. 

S. K. F. Piamataae Inc..24 and 25 

Skybryte Co. 185 

Sonneborn Sons, Inc. eee 

7 and 189 

Sonoco Products Co. . 

Southern Loom Reed Mfg. Co.65-R 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co..174 

Southern Wood Preserving Co. * 

Stafford Co. ca 

Stafford & Holt 

Staley Sales Corp. 

Staley Mfg. Co., A. E. . ; 

Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co. ot -B 

Standard Fibre Co. : 

Standard Trump 
Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Stein, Hall & Co., Inc. 

Stodghill & Co. 

Stowe & Woodward Co. 

Surpass Chemical Co. 

Suter, Alfred 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 


Bros. 


x 


Taylor Instrument Co. 
Taylor-Colquitt Co. 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Texas Co. 

Textile Banking Co. 
Textile Finishing 


Co 
Textile Machine Works 
Timken Roller Bearing Co.... 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Toomey, Frank, Inc. 
Torrington Co., The ....... 
Tubize Artificial Silk Co. 

America See 


United Chemical Products Co..164 
Universal Winding Co. .98-R 
U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co...36-R 


Valley Mills 
Veeder Mfg. Oo. 
Vogel Co., Jos. 


Ww 
Walker Mfg. Co. ... ; 168 
Want Ads .. eS 
Warp Compressing Machine Co. * 
Warren Soap Mfg. Co. ‘ . -168 
Washburn +s : 67-R 
Weimar Bros. 104-R 
Westinghouse Mfg 

Co 
White Co 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Wickwire-Spencer Steel Co... 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Williams & Co., I. 
Willcox & Gibbs 

chine Co. 
Wilson Bros. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques . 
Wood's Sons Co., T. B. 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co. F 
Woonsocket Mch. & Press Co. 11 


Electric & 


~ 
Lan bo 
eDowa +o 


. a 
i) 


Ser w ing Ma- 
70-R and 84-R 
Bobbin Co. : 


: 


Yarns Corporation of 
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STEAM ¢StE% TRAPS 


TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 


Se 
Don’t Handicap Your Steam! | 


Steam lines that are water lined do not give steam a fair chance to 
show its stuff. Which is to say that it is impossible to get the re- 
quired efficiency with defective steam traps. 

The Fisher Steam Trap is showing its remarkable ability to effect sub- 
stantial savings on scores of installations. Not only does this trap re- 
move all water from steam lines with absolutely no loss of steam, but 
its simplicity gives it long life and utmost dependability. 


Let us send you the fully de- 
Type scriptive Catalog T-19 and the 

OUTLET y 12 : 
r No. 33 Fisher catalog of power plant 


specialties. 


THE FISHER GOVERNOR COMPANY 
250 Fisher Bldg., Marshalltown, Iowa 


sn SMSmmeoas Laserecavcusuonvnnnesaananevenencsoessnnesyicovevaucensnevnsvenvensoevencecennnonuenennccsvassitcceenaseuearececcenegumeeussaneruapernc i aevennescenepeneesinacnnsconetny OT eo Le SO MEE | PUPUU TUVALU EMOPARHENOED(1PE7 RET ARERDHETE ET NOON OUREDURAE IRR APE ENE SUTTHA re DHH Hod eYS 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHESTNUT and 39th STREET 
Hotel Pennsylvania 


Fireproof 
Unrestricted Parking 


600 Rooms 
500 Baths 


Rooms with running water 
from $2.50 per day 


Rooms with private 
bath and shower 
from $3.50 per day 


i 
Hy 
= 
i 
: 
i 


Food and Service 
the best 


Near West Philadelphia Station i 
sinter aailimaaaas Pennsylvania Railroad : 


Pe TT tT Thin Me T/CVULEGOEUONCEUPUREEEAEDEE CCLOOUERRUEUEELEC HEEL PREEOOTURETY NOeE cenanANEE RasEaewEECr TOT BRUNETTE ECR PNET CTPRRC AD ORL OPER DOTTED RRET OATS PUI 


andnnenensenenseenennoesensnsstoeneneneentssvanenenoensnessiovoeganrs edovensinevevenrtnenensusivesenanenonytuenenoesnenmnonstanecsdsoevenensecansettoeereoeeneaenonne ces iitit’ 








COTTON 


§ RS tied eer’ 
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All Kinds of Machinery for Processing Cotton 
Cloth and Cotton Warps 


6a 





as canna 


The machine shown is a 3-Compartment Warp Dyeing Machine 
with Wood Tanks and Cast Iron framework. These machines are also 
built with Cast Iron Tanks, should the process require this. Any arrange- 


ment or kind of nip rolls and immersion rolls to meet requirements. 


Overhead rigging of different types can be furnished on the entering 


end. Delivery end Rigging consists of four Traverse Folders but other 


types of delivery are furnished as desired. Machine is driven by a Tight 


and Loose Pulley, Friction Clutch Pulley, or direct connected motor as 










desired. 
We Build 
Singers “ae. a0 CHUGH STREET 
Kiers onan THE 
| ose TEXTILE - FINISHING 
ners on MACHINERY 
adders 
Mercerizers CO 
Dryers 
Tenters Southern Representative: H. G. Mayer, Charlotte, N. C, 


Calenders 





We Manufacture 


Machinery for 


Bleaching, Mercerizing, 
Dyeing, Drying, Printing 
and Finishing all kinds 
of Cotton Fabrics and 
Cotton Yarns in the 
Warp Form. 
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DOUBLE ROW 
SELF-CONTAINED 
TIMKEN BEARING 


SINGLE ROW 





COTTON 


Motors on 
Timkens 


The most vital specification you can 
make on any order for electric motors is 
‘“Timken Bearings.’’? That specities 
not alone the lubricating economy of 
anti-friction bearings, but the supreme 
endurance made possible only by 
Timken tapered construction, Timken 
POSITIVELY ALIGNED ROLLS, and 
Timken-made electric steel. 

In this exclusive Timken combination 
there is high speed capacity, extra load 
area, full thrust and shock capacity, greater 
rigidity, compactness, and simplicity. 
Forget burnouts and shutdowns entirely! 
Get rid of dripping and fire hazards. 
Wipe out all the cost of bearing replace- 
ment, and almost all routine mainte- 
nance. Improve every phase of operation. 


Specify Timken Tapered Roller Bear- 
ings in all the motors you buy. 

THE TIMKEN ROLLER BI ARING Co. 
a oe i ae ee: O 
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Link-Belt from Stem to Stern 


T the plant of James Lees and Sons successful. Not one cent has been spent 
Company of Bridgeport, Pa., power is for repairs and the first of these drives were 


conserved to the ’nth degree. installed in 1923. The savings 
Here, the nationally-known Textile Machines in power and maintenance 


é Driven by Link-Belt } Eni 
Minerva Yarns are produced. Silent Chain: nave been very definite. 

° ° . Card 

Practically every machine in Drawing Frames Just to take one group—the 


Roving Frames 


the entire range of processing Tnsermiadiebse cards—the savings here over 
is Link-Belt Silent Chain Ribbon Lepper leather belting are $8.66 per 
ombers 


equipped—for greater power Ring Spinning Frames drive yearly in maintenance 


Twisters 


economy and to lessen main- Mules costs. 
poolers 


- M4 . Winders 
tenance costs. This includes eee on There are other advantages 


Mercerizing Machines 


cards, reels, garnetts, pickers, Dyeing Machines | such as space economy, slip 


blowers, spinning frames as aw mer elimination, localization of 


Tenter Frames 
Calenders 


well as units used in washing, Line Shafts shut-down, easy lubrication 
drying and dyeing. A total etc. These are all treated in 
of 600 Link-Belt Drives are used. the detailed report No. 87 covering this 
This notable installation has been uniformly installation. Write for your copy today. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 3233 
Leading Manufacturers of Elevating, Conveying, and Power Transmission Chains and Machinery 
PHILADELPHIA, 2045 Hunting Park Ave. CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing Road INDIANAPOLIS, P. O. Box 85 


Boston. 1103-1104 Statler Bldg. Atlanta. . 511 Haas-Howell Bldg. 
Birmingham, Ala 229 Brown-Marx Bldg. New Orleans, La. 504 New Orleans Bank Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C 908 Commercial Bank Bldg. Offices in Principal Cities 








